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CHAPTER XX. 



01? THE MONARCHICAL IMAGE AND THE TEN-HORNED BEAST 

IN DANIEL. 

THE predictions, relative to modem times, which occur 
in chapters ii. and vii. of Daniel, are peculiarly worthy of 
examination; for they are more than usually clear, and will 
reflect a light on the apocalyptical prophecies*. But, pre- 
viously to entering on a brief examination of them, I shall 
pite a few ^hort testimonies of writers respecting this dis- 
tinguished prophet* 

• With respect to the authenticity of the book of Daniel, 
^ there is,' says bp. Newton, ' all external evidence that can 
well be had or desired in a case of this nature ; not only the 
testimony of the whole Jewish church and nation, who have 
constantly received this book as canonical ; but of Josephus 
particularly, who commends him as the greatest of the pro- 
phets; of the Jewish Targums and Talmuds, whicH fre- 
quently cite and appeal to his authority ; of St. Paul and St. 
John, who have copied many of his prophecies ; of our Sa- 
viour himself, who citeth his words, and styleth him Da- 
niel the prophet;^ and ' of ancient historians, who relate 
many of the same transactions. — Nor is the internal less 
powerful and convincing than the external evidence ; for 
the language, the style, the manner of writing, and all other 
internal marks and characters, are perfectly agreeable to 
that age ; and he appears plainly and undeniably to have 



1 * Comparing scripture with scripture is the best way to understand 
both the one and the other,' bp. Newton, vol. I. p. 494. 

Vol. II. A 



2 CHAP. XX. 

been a prophet by the exact accomplishment of his pro- 
phecies, as well those which have already been fulfilled, as 
those which are now fulfilling in the world*.' 

Dr. Samuel Chandler, in speaking of Daniel, says, ^ upon 
account of his extraordinary piety and wisdom, he is taken 
•notice of and commended by EzekieP, who was his fellow 
prophet and contemporary.— The purity of the language iu 
which the book is written, both of the Chaldee and He- 
brew*, is an undeniable argument of its great antiquity.' 
For ' since every language, from the very nature of it, is 
in a constant flux, and in every age deviating from what it 
was in- the former; the purity of Daniel's language makes 
it evident, that it must be written before the purity of those 
languages was lost, i. e. about the time when EzekiePs Da- 
niel lived and flourished^' 

Porphyry, an heathen philosopher of the third century, 
and a pupil of Longinus, who wrote an elaborate work in 
fifteen books against Christianity, did, as we are informed 
by Jerom, object against the character of Daniel, that he 
was criminal in accepting with so much readiness the ho- 
nors conferred upon him at Babylon. ' But there is no 
ground,' says the excellent Lardner, ' for such a censure : 
Daniel was guilty of no mean compliances : he ascribed all 
his wisdom to God ; and upon every occasion preserved 
his integrity without blemish, and openly professed his zeal 
for true religion, and the worship of God according to the 
directions of the law of Moses. It was not decent for hinv 
to refuse the honors bestowed by a great king, when no sin- 
ful compliances were exacted ; and when he might, in the 
high station to which he was advanced, both promote the 
interest of true religion, and the welfare of his people in a 



2 Vol. II. p. 16. 3 XIV. 14; xxviu. 3. 

4 * This prophecy is writ partly in Hebrew, and partly ia Chaldee : 
for which this reason may be assigned ; that those parts of it in which the 
Babylonian empire was concerned were writ in that language, viz. from 
ch. ii. 4. to the end of the viith chapter : a great part of which was pro- 
bably entered into their public registers.' Mr. Lowth'«'Intr. tb Dan. 

5 Vindic. of Dan. p. 61, 63. 



CHAP* XX* 3 

Strange counti^. Daniel does not appear to have been fond 
of worldly honors. When Belshazzar made him great 
promises, he answered : Let thy gifts be to thyself and give 
thy rewards to another^J* 

A learned anonymous writer, in his observations on the 
book of Daniel, says, ^ I think it no inconsiderable argu* 
ment, that it has not been foisted in upon the world by 
Christian or Jewish zealots, that parts of it have continued 
so long in obscurity, and now, in this age, are gradually 
explained. Had any imposition been designed, these pre- 
tended oracles would have been understood at the first mo« 
ment of their publication, as well as now ; and would not 
have waited for elucidation till this time, so long after the 
views of a false prophet must have been at an end'.' 

' Our blessed Saviour,' says Dr. Apthorp, * has so as- 
serted the authority of the prophecies of Daniel, as to rest 
his own veracity on dieir truth* ;' and it is of Daniel that 
Sir I. Newton says, * to reject his prophecies, is to reject 
the Christian religion. For this religion is founded upon 
his prophecy concerning the Messiah^' 

* I conceive Daniel,' says Mede, ' to be ApocaJypsis Con- 
tractOy and the Apocalypse Daniel Explicate j in that w)^re 
both treat about the same subject ; namely what y^^ re* 
vealed to Daniel concerning the Fourth KiF«}dom, but 
summatim and in the gross, is shewed to Sk John particu- 
latim^ with the distinction and order o^^^^ several fates 
and circumstances'*'.' * The Apoc^P^e of John,' says 
Sir I. Newton, * is written in tt^ same style and language 
with the prophecies of Dai^^* ^^ ^^^ t^« ^^^^ relation 
to them, which they havr to one another, so that all of 
them together make i^^ but one complete prophecy' 
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6 Dan. v. ir. LajvCner's Works, vol VIII. p. 203. 

7 Commentaries and EMajrn, vol. I. si^aturc Sjnergua^ p. 508. 

8 Vol. I. p. 237. 

9 P. 25. 10 P. 964. 

11 P. 254. With respect to Sir I. Newton's character as a critic and a 
tlieologian, the testimony of an adversary may be cited. • The first of 
philosophera,* says Mr. Gibbon, * was deeply skilled in critical and theo- 
logical studies.' Decl. and Fail of the Rom. Emp. vol. VIII. p. '272, 
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4 CHAP. XX. 

Of the predictions in ch. ii. and ch« vii. of Daniel such 
IS the preciseness, that they admit not of two interpreta- 
tions'^ Tfiat they refer to a remote period, the prophet 
has himself declared, telling us in the former of those chap- 
ters (v. 28), that they related to what $heU be in (he l^^t- 
TEE* days* 

In chapter ii. it is predicted, that the great Imager sym- 
bolical of the monarchies of the world, shall be overdirown 
and destroyed ; and (v. 34 and 42) that its Ten Toes sHieJl^ 
be shattered to atoms. ^ The great idol of Daniel was,' 
says a valuable writer, ' very properly used as a represent- 
ation of the grand imposture under living princes, who 
were worshipped as Gods, which was to continue to de- 
ceive the whole world from Daniel's time forward.' And 
speaking of St. John's prediction, that men shall worship 
the ten-homed Beast, he says, ^ worshippings as I have 
already shewed, rightly expresses that unreasonable ido- 
latrous respect, which mankind have in all ages shewn to 
absolute princes, by treating them as Gods'^.' And it is 
observed by bp. Chandler, that human figures, in early 
"^mes*, were, ' as the remains in ancient coins still shew, 
the Hsual symbols, whereby cities and people were known. 
And thf» metal they were made of, and the C(ders that 
adorned tlK,^ ^q( which the herald's art preserves yet some 
traces), were i^rther marks to distinguish them from each 
other**.' 

The demolition of ^q metallic image is represented un- 
der a well-known figure, ^hat of a stone, which, being cut 
out without hands, smote the "t^age on his feet, and brake 



12 Dr. Sykes, speaking of chapters ii. and \t* of Daniel, says, « the pro- 
phetic style is plain and easy • and the terms si*?h as will admit of very 
little, if any debate.' Ess. on the Tr. of the Chr. RdV. p. 12. 

13 An Ess. on Script Proph, and pai-ticularly on the Three Periods of 
Daniel, 1724, p. 58, 84. This writer expresses his expectation, that the 
year 1790 would be a memorable epocha, distin^shed by ^eat and mo- 
mentous events ; but his expectation was g^oimded on an erroneous com- 
putation of the periods of Daniel. See p. 158. 

14Def.of Chr. p. 95. 
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CHAP. XX* 5 

them to pieces ; which prophecy conveys a similar meaning 
to a passage in the Apocalypse already expatiated upon, 
that the Lami^ shall overcome the Ten KingSm ' The Ten Toes 
of the image,' says Mr. Lowth, when speaking of the Ro- 
man empire, * signify the Ten Kings, who were in after- 
times to divide this kingdom among themselves denoted 
by the Ten Horns of this ^ fourth Beast, mentioned in ch. 
vii. 7, campared with Rev. xvii. 12.* By the stone being 
a species of mineral altogether different from that of which 
the image was composed, it was, says bp. Chandler, * im- 
plied, that this new kingdom should be not only different 
in number, or a distinct empire, but of another nature from 
that of the image".' Like an unshapen stone, alike des- 
titute of polish and of magnitude, the dispensation of Je- 
sus was to be principally propagated by men of the plainest 
manners, unadorned by learning, and undignified by rank ; 
and, at its first rise, it was to make a small and comparatively 
inconsiderable progress. * The stone cut ' out without 
hands,' says Mat. Henry, ' represented the kingdom of 
Jesus Christ.' It is said to be * cut out of the mountain 
without handsy for .it should be neither raised, nor sup- 
ported by human power or policy ; no visible hand should 
act in the setting it up, but it should be done invisibly by 
the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts : this was the Stone which 
the builders refused^ because it was not cut out by their 
hands, but it is now become the Head Stone of the corner,* 
Mat. Henry also observes, that Christ himself declares 
(Mat. xxi. 44), with a reference to this prophecy'**, that on 
zvhomsoever this Stone shall f ally it will grind him to pow- 
der. And to whom does the prophecy of Daniel relate ? 
UnquestionablytotheTenantichristian Monarchies, which 
are established, somewhere or other, in the European quar- 



15 Def. of Chr. p. 97. 

16 That our Saviour in his discourses had these prophecies of Daniel 
very frequently in view, Dr. Sykes has proved in his Ess. on the Chr. Re!, 
p. 30, 79. 



6 CHAP. XX. 

ter of the globe. Let tyrants read this asseveration of our 
Saviour, and tremble. 

In V. 32 and 33 it is declared, that this imagers head was 
of fine gold^ his breasts and his arms of silver^ his belli/ an4 
his thighs of brass^ his legs of iron^ his feet part of iron 
and part of clay. Now the commentators prove at large, 
that the golden part of the monarchical image represented 
the empire of the Assyrians, the silver that of the Persi- 
ans, the brass that of the Greeks, and the iron and the 
clay that of the princes of the Roman empire. It was on 
account of its great strength, as the prophet himself informs 
us, that the fourth empire was compared to the last of these 
metals. And the fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron; 
forasmuch as iro/i breaketh in pieces andsubdueth all things ; 
and as iron that breaketh all these^ shall it break in pieces 
and bruise^^. 

* Daniel's own interpretation is,' says bp. Chandler, so 
plain, that no unbiassed person can easily mistake in the 
empires he prophecies of. He is express in the number. 
There shall be four kingdoms ; and he counts the Babylo- 
nian, then in being, for the firsf-'^. History tells us, the 
Medo-Persian broke, and succeeded the Babylonian. The 
Greek empire came into the place of the Persian by con- 
quest, and is therefore the third. No historian ever con- 
fined the Greek empire to Alexander's person, or made a 
distinct empire of the four kingdoms, that arose upon his 
death. I'he Greek was destroyed in its two latest branches, 
that of the Seleuqides and Ptolemies by the Homan, which 
is consequently the fourth kingdom) and answers in every 
respect to its iron, character*'.' 

Since it is said in v. 34, that the stone smote the image ; 
and in v. 3^, that then was the iron^ the clay^ the brass ^ the 
silver^ and the gold^ broken to pieces together'% and be- 

16 V. 40. 17 V. 3a 18 Def. of Chr. p. 99. 

X9 In V. 45 it is again said, that the stone, vihich vjm cut out of the fnoun-- 
tain viithout hinds, brake in pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the silver,' and 
the gold. 
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came like the chaff* of the summer threshing-floors ; and the 
wind carried them away^ that no place was found for them^ ; 
we must of necessity assent to the observation of bp. Hurd, 
that * the four kingdoms of Daniel — form a prophetic ge- 
ography, being considered, in the eye of prophecy, as co- 
existent* and * as still alive*';' and we must conclude, that 
not only in Europe, but in all the countries of the globe, 
formerly possessed by the Babylonians and Persians, the 
Greeks and Romans, the modem antichristian mdharchies 
shall be so completely destroyed, that not the minutest por- 
tion of their power shall be suffered to maintain its ground. 
From an observation, shortly to be alleged from Sir I. 
Newton, this conclusion will appear farther evident. All 
the best commentators do, indeed, agree, that the fourth 
of Daniel's empire is the Roman in its largest signification ; 
and that it includes, not only the republican government of 
the Consuls, not only the arbitrary government of the Em- 
perors, but the multiplied dominion of their successors,* 
the Ten Kings ; and it must therefore be admitted, in con- 
sistency with this, that the other metals are not merely em- 
blematic of the empires of Assyria, of Persia, and of 
Greece, properly so called, but likewise of the modern as 
well as the ancient monarchies, erected in those parts of 
the globe. These last, in the strict acceptation of the 
words, had indeed perished antecedently to the first propa- 
gation of Cliristianity ; so that the symbolic stone, having 
no existence, could not possibly have contributed to break 
them in pieces. 

The words of Jurieu and of bishops Newton and Chan- 
dler, I next cite, though it must be acknowleged, that on a 
matter, predicted with so much plainness, there is little 
need of farther elucidation or of additional authorities. 
'These Ten Toes,* says the divine of Rotterdam, 'are the 
Ten King's, which were to make up the kingdom of Anti- 



20 The expression alludes, says Mr. Lowth, * to the threshing-floors in 
the Eastern countries, which were usually placed on the tops of hills/ 

21 Vol. II. p. 141. 
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christ", and reign together with him, in the last period of 
the Roman empire, during the 1260 years marked in the 
Revelation*^' * The kingdom of Christ,' says the bishop 
of Bristol, * was first set up, while the Roman empire 
was in its full strength with legs of iron. The Roman em- 
pire was afterwards divided into Ten lesser kingdoms, the 
remains of which are subsisting at present. The image is 
still standing upon his feet and toes of iron and clay : — ^but 
the ston$ will one day smite the image upon the feet and toes^ 
and destroy it utterly**.' Not unsimilar is the language of 
bp. Chandlen * The kingdom of the mountain^ says the 
prelate, * shajl beat the feet of the monarchical statue to 
dust".' In truth, the prophet himself does not merely 
predict, that the feet of this image of monarchy shall be 
broken in pieces ; but he afterwards speaks without a figure, 
adding by way of explanation, v. 44 ; that all these king^ 
doms shall be broken in pieces and consumed. To darken 
• the. import of such language would be a vain attempt. As 
the ruin of these Ten Kings appears plainly announced by 
the voice of prophecy, will not some of the readers of Dr. 
Gill's Exposition of Daniel, when they peruse his enume- 
ration*^ of the countries which they govern, take especial 
notice of the imperial dominion in Germany, and of the 
monarchies of Sardinia and Spain ; and be ready to sus- 
pect, that the overthrow at least of these tyrannic govern- 
ments is not removed to any veiy remote distance ? 

It is observed in v. 42, that the Toes of the Feet were 
part of iron and part of clay^ i. e. says Mat. Henry, the 
Ten Kingdoms differed in point of strength; and in the 
next verse it is added, whereas thou sawest iron mixt with 
miry clay^ they shall mingle themselves xvith the setd of ^ 

22 in order to understand the Apocalypse, it is of the first importance, 
that the reader fix in his mind correct ideas of the genuine extent of .the 
antichristian empire, and learn who are the persons who hold within it a 
Tiigh pre-eminence of crimes and power. 

23 Vol. 11. p. 290. 24 Vol. I. p. 426. 

25 Def. of Christianity, p. 106. The distinction of Mr. Mede, hereaf- 
ter to be given in his own words, tlie bishop here adopts.^ 

26 On Dan. vii. 24. 
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men^ but they shall not cleatte one to another. This, sajrs 
Mr. Lowth, signifies that ^ these Ten Kingdoms shall be a 
medley of people of different nations, laws, and customs : 
and although the kings of the several nations shall try to 
strengthen themselves by marriage-alliances into one ano* 
ther's families, yet the different interests which they pur- 
sue, will make them often engage in wars with each other.' 
Before it was otherwise. Antecedently to the dominion 
and independence of these countries. Pagan Rome formed 
one firm compact body, governed by the same laws, and 
acknowleging the same sovereign. 

* It is,' declares Dr. More, * the universal sense of all 
ecclesiastic writers, that the Fourth Beast is the Roman 
empire, as both Cornelius a Lapide and Caspar Sanctius, 
both of them Jesuits, yet do roundly assert*'.' ' That the 
Roman empire,' says Dr. Worthington**, was to be divided 
into Ten Kingdoms, was understood from this prophecy, 
and from Daniel's vision of the Fourth Beast, with Ten 
Horns, corresponding to it, by many of the ancient fathers^, 
who lived some centuries before any such division wsm 
made, or seemed in the least probable. And that this was 
the tradition of ecclesiastical writers in general before his 
time, is testified by St. Jerom^.' To the same purpose 
speaks Joseph Mede. That the Roman empire was * the 
fourth kingdom of Daniel was believed by the church of 
Israel both before and in our Saviour's time ; received by 
the disciples of the apostles, and the whole Christian 
church for the first 400 years*', without any known contra* 
diction. And I confess, having so good ground in scrip- 
ture, it is with me tantum non articuius Jidety little, less 
than an article of faith**.' 



27 Myst. of Iniq. p. 410. 28 Vol.'ll. p. 77^ 

29 Such are TertuUian and Irenxus, Cyril and Arethas. , 

30 Uieron. in Dan. vii. 

31 See this point proved at length in Dr. Cressener's Appendix to hiB 
JDemonst. of the First Principles of the Prot. Appl. of the Jpoc. 

32 Vol. II. p. 899. 

Vol. II. B 
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It is to cb. y\u which contains the parallel vision of the 
Four symbolic Beasts^ that the attention of the reader is 
now solicited^ Here also the same events are predicted, 
and the monarchies both of Europe and Asia are threaten- 
ed* After giving a prophetic account of the four first 
Beasts, Daniel says in v. 7, I was seeing after this in the 
visions' of the nighty and behold a fourth Beast formidable 
and terrible^ and strong exceedingly^ which had large teeth 
of iron ; it devoured and broke in pieces^ and trampled upon 
the remains with itsfeety and it was distinguished from all 
the Beasts ^that were before it ^ for it had Ten Horns^K 
* The Ten Toes and the Ten Horns J says l^. Newton, 
^ were alike lit emblems of the Ten Kingdoms, which arose 
out of the division of the Roman empire^*' The generali- 
ty of commentators, though they hesitate not to acknow- 
lege, that the Ten Horns signify the modem kingdoms 
seated in the Western part of the Roman empire, yet, 
without any reason which I can discover, but a well-found- 
ed apprehension of giving oilence, think proper to apply all 
the former descriptive part of the verse to Pagan Rome. 
But that they are not authorised in this restricted applica- 
tion of it, an unprejudiced inspection of the prophet's own 
words will be sufficient to shew. The description is alike 
applicable to the general conduct of the Roman emperors, 
and to that of the Ten princes who have since ruled over 
the Western provinces of their empire ; nor could the pro- 
phet, without departing from his symbol, have pourtrayed 
h in language more strong and expressive. This emble- 
ma^ personage had large tron-teeth. Now Dr. Lancaster 
informs us, that * teeth are frequently used in scripture as 
the symbols of cruelty, or of a devouring enemy.' Its 
damping ot the remains or the residue v>ith its feet ' al- 
ludes,' says Mr. Lowth, ' to the fury of wild beasts, wh* 
stamp upon that part of their prey which they cannot de- 
vour.' And have not the tyrants of Europe been equally 
lavish in their expenses ; equally violent in their oppressions ? 



33 This is from the Improved Version of Mr. Wintle. 

34 VoL I. p. 49& 
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Of the revenues extorted by them from their subjects, have 
they not wasted much more than they have enjoyed i 

Having treated of the Ten Horns in v. 7 and 8, Da 
niel immediately subjoins in v. 9 xmd 10, / beheld tUi 
the tkrontB were cast dottm^*^ and the Ancient cf Dcn^s 
did sity and the judgment was set^ u e. says Mr. Sam* 
Clark, God ^ did judge and punish these tyrannical em- 
pires, and delivered his people from their oppression.' 
In V. 9 the prophet, speaking of the Supreme Being, 
says, his throne was like the fiery Jlame^ and his wheels'^ 
as burning' fire; i. e. according to die explication of the 
s»ne annotator, ^ the Revolutions and dispensations of 
his provjdence^^' will be * very destructive to the wicked.' 
Daniel adds in v. 11, / was attentive tilt the Beast was 
slatn^ and its body destroyed^ and it was delivered up to the 
burning ofJlrtP'K . ' To kill or slay^ says Dr. Lancaster, 
' is to be explained according to the nature of the subject 
spoken of;' and ^ to kill a kingdom is to destroy utterly the 
power it had to act as such.' That to burn with fire is an 
expression of similar import, there has before been occa* 
sion to note. In v. 12 the prophet announces, that con^ 
arning the reit pf the Beasts^ they had their dominion 
taken away. * Beasts^ says Jurieu on this passage, * do 
certainly denote states and empires ; so that it seems as if 
all sovereign power, i. e. Monarchicad, should be taken 
away*'.' The symbols of the prophet are indeed interpret- 



35 To this claiipe Poole 4nd Clark, bp. Hall and Dr. Priestley, ascribe 
without hesitation the obvious sense ; but the Hebrew wor4, says Calvin, 
maybe translated thronosfuisse vel erectos veldejectot. The expression, saya 
Dr. Priestley, clearly implies * violence in their dissolution.* Fast Serm. 
for Feb. 28, 1794, p. 6. 

36 * Grotius observes, that the ancient thrones and telU curules had 
wheels.* Wintle. 

37 Agreeably to tliis bp. Newcome observes, in commenting on the 1st 
ch. of Ezekiel, that the wheels spoken of by that prophet, « are supposed 
to express the Revolutions of God's providence, which are regular, though 
they appear intricate.* 

38 This is from Mr. Wintle's Improved Version. 

39 Vol II. p. 382. Froto a comparison of this passage with p. S79» 
where he declares, that the nuUenmum will not be a state of anarchy, but 
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cd for us in this very chapter, as they were apparently 
communicated to him in his vision by an angelic being. / 
came near^ says Daniel, (v. 16), unto one of them that stood 
by J and asked him the truth of all this. So he told me^ and 
made me know the interpretation of the thing. We are ac- 
cordingly informed by the angel of the vision, that the Fourth 
Beast^ which had Ten Horns^ shall be the Fourth Kingdom 
upon earth', which shall be diverse from all kingdoms^ and 
shall devour the whole earthy and shall tread it down^ and 
break it in pieces; and that the Ten Horns out of this King- 
dom are Ten Kings that shall arise^. And in v. 26 it is 
added (the angel still speaks). But the judgment shall sit, 
and they shall take away his dominion^ to consume and to 
destroy it unto the end^. 

But who are the rest of the Beasts^ whose dominion was 
to be taken away ? Let Sir I. Newton inform us* In ex- 
plaining this passage, he observes, that ^ all the four Beasts 
are still alive;' and adds, that ^ the nations of Chaldea and 
Assyria are still Ae first Beast. Those of Media *and 
Persia are still the second Beast. Those of Macedon, 
Greece, and Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt, aro 
still the third**,' Whilst the Hebrew prophet decjacea^ 

t!hat < there shall he -soime to govern, and others to obey,* Jnrieu appears to 
liave expected, that Republics would be every where established, . 

40 V. 23 iwd 24, 

41 With respect to this rerse, cited in a former chapter. It scarcely 
peeds be observed, that it manifestly refers to th 7>/l -fljjrn*, as well as to 
the little Horn, of th Beast. See 3renius. 

42 Obs. on Dan. p. 31. Another interpretation, yet more extensive in 
its impprt, is noticed and explained by Mede. The expression, the rest of 
the BeastSf may, he says {p. 255), be understood aa not limitted to the 
three first symbolic Beasts, but as comprehending the kingdoms of the 
world in general. Vaut rendered in our version, <u concerning, he observes 
may be translated qUq! ' aUothe re^t of the Bloats, &c. As for the word 
^asu to be taken here for other kingdoms as well as the Four great ones, 
it needs 9&^ke no scruple* For we shall find it so in the next chapter, 
where it is said of the Medo-Persian Hcnn (verse 4), that no Beasts might 
9tand h^ore him, that is, no State or Kingdom was able to resist bis 
power : so here may the rest of the Blasts be th^ States and Kingdoms 

^Qptempoiwy vith tiie Fourth Sea^C 
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that the ten-homed Beast was slatn^ he adds of those other 

emblematic Beasts (v. 12), yet their lives tvtre prolonged 

for a season and time* Does not this clause plainly enough 

intimate, that, after the arbitrary*' monarchies of Europe 

shall have been obliterated, the despotic governments of 

Asia and of Africa, though their existence will indeed be 

prolonged for a time^ yet that they also will, at length, 

most assuredly fall ? And does not reason herself teach us, 

that this will probably happen ? Is it not to be expected, 

that political Liberty will be progressive in its course ; and 

that it will flourish on the continent, and among the islands, 

of Europe, before it is transplanted into the warmer climes 

of the old world, which are less favorable to its growth ? 

Though North America stands at such a distance from 
the European continent, and consequently the changes 
which happen there must have a very diminished influence 
on thik. quarter of the globe ; though it has gained far less 
by its revolution thauvalmost any natioi| on that continent 
would have done, because it never bowed its neck under 
the yoke of despotism, or an accumulation of taxes, and 
never did an expensive court annoy its provinces, to serve 
as a rallying point to vice and corruption, and a center from 
which they might copiously flow ; it nevertheless powerfully 
encouraged the authors of the French Revolution during 
its commencement and prosecution, and threw a strong ray 
of light on the measures they were to adopt, and the prin- 
ciples they were to consecrate. As soon as France then, a 
nation of such populousness, ingenuity, and distinguished 
attainments, seated as it is in the very center of Europe, 
and possessing a language so generally studied, shall com- 
pletely have baffled the efforts of the confederated princes ; 
and, restored to internal order, shall begin to reap, in a 
season of tranquillity, those golden fruits, which are the 

43 I confess, that if I followed the commentators, I should not restrict 
this destruction of monarchies to those which are arintreary. but should say 
the monarchies in general seated in that part of the world of which the pro- 
phet speaks. On this point the reader must judge for himself 
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natural growth of an equal government, representative in 
its construction, and founded on the rights of man ; is it 
not to be expected, that its example will prove irresistable, 
and that in no long time it will be followed by the more 
enlightened of the European nations ? The probability of 
events following each other in this train, statesmen and 
princes have not failed to discern and to dread ; and they 
act accordingly. 

That the antithristian monarchies and aristocracies of the 
woiid may be demolished, reason instructs us to hope, as 
well on account of the (^pressor as the oppressed. To 
raise men to a giddy height of unjust power and Uhmerited 
titular distinction, is to expose them to a series of moral 
dangers, of the most serious kind, and which they cannot 
reasonably be expected to surmount. Perceiving that their 
vanity will be indulged, their wants supplied, their desires 
anticipated, without exertion, without knowlege, without 
virtue ; they commonly slide insensibly into the ignomi- 
nious lap of indolence ; and, dissipating their time in the 
company of the profligate, and in an insipid routine of 
mnusements, yield themselves up to the tyranny of passions, 
alike injurious to society and to the individual. I'his sub- 
ject has almost always been considered in much too narrow 
a point of view. That this is only the commencing stage 
of our existence is a truth which ought permanently to 
impress our minds. \t ought therefore to be an anxious 
subject of our enquiry, what is the state of society, and 
what is the species of government, which is best adapted, 
by its influence on morals, to fit and prepare men for a 
future world. Now those existing governments, whiph 
are founded on oppression, and trample on the rights o£ 
man, are so fatally operative in the extinction oi light and 
virtue, that they are decidedly calculated to disqualify men 
for a state of future existence. Indeed when we advert to 
the general condition of mankind, distributed as they are, into 
those who tyrannise, and those who are the objects of tyranny ; 
when we reflect, that a numerous and distinct class of vices are 
the naturalgrowthofeacA of these situations; when we thence 
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collect, that the great mass of human-kind appear, in conse- 
quence of thisy in a great degree to be incapacitated for the 
elevated employments of heaven and th« purity of its plea- 
sores, the overthrow of all such governments cannot but 
strike the mind, as having a degree of importance, which 
it is not in the power of language to express, or of the 
human understanding to calculate. Hence also it appears 
(and it is an awful consideration), thaf he who is instru- 
mental in perpetuating a corrupt and wicked government, 
is also instrumental in unfitting his fellow-men for the feli- 
city of the celestial mansions, and in perhaps occasioning 
them to occupy, through all the successive stages of their 
future existence, a lower rank than that to which they 
would otherwise have attained* 



CHAPTER XXL 



ON THE KUSIBEHS WHICH OCCUR IV DAHIBL AND ST. JOHN. 

IN a work like the present it would probably be 
thought by many a material omission, were no notice to be 
taken of the numbers which are found in Daniel and St* 
John* By the former of these inspired writers we are told, 
that the little horn shall continue in power for a time^ and 
timeSy and the dividing of time^. The latter, speaking of 
the GentiieSj or spurious Christians, says (xi. 2), the Holy 
City shaU they tread under foot 42 months; and in the fol- 
lowing verse, that the two witnesses shall prophecy a thou- 

* 

sand tibo hundred and threescore days^ clothed in sackcloth* 
In describing the ten-homed Beast, he says (xiii. 5), that 
power was given unto him to continue 42 months^ In the 
14th T. of the xiith ch. the true church of Christ is repre- 

1 y II. 25. ' Among^ tbe old prophets, Daniel is most distinct in order 
of time, and easiest to be understood.' Sir I. Newton's Obser. on Dm. 
p. 15. 
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sented in a forlorn and persecuted state, under the emblem 
of a woman flying into the wilderness^ where she is 
nourished Jor a tii^e^ and times^ and half a time; and in v. 
6 is said to. continue there a thousand txvo hundred and 
threescore days. 

' Now all these numbers,' says bp. Newton, ' you Will 
find upon computation to be the same, and each o{ them 
to signify 1260 years. For— a time all agree, signifies a 
year*,^— and a time^ and timeSy and the dividing of time^ or 
half a time^ are 3 years and a half, and 3 years and a halif 
are 42 months, and 42 months are 1260 days, and ,1260 
days in the prophetic style are 1260 years. From all these 
dates and characters it may fairly be concluded, that the 
time of the church's great affliction, ^d of the reign of 
Antichrist, will be a period of 1260 years^' 

That these are definite numbers, says Mede, is unques- 
tionable. * The scriptures,' he observes, ' use no numbers 
indefinitely but such as the use of speech in the language of 
the people had made such.' And ' compound numbers arc 
never taken indefinitely, either in Latin, Greek, or He- 
brew: compound numbers, I mean those which are com- 
pounded of units, tens and hundreds, &c. those which are 
of heterogeneal parts ; such as 42, the number of months in 
the Apocalypse; 1260^ the number of days; three times 
and a half, which is a number of a fraction*.' Among the 
other circumstances, says this distinguished commentator, 
which render it evident, that days are to be taken for years, 
and months for months of years ^ is this: the events described 
by the prophet ar(s far too numerous, too important, and 
require far too long a period, to suffer us to suppose, that 
they can be accomplished within the narrow limits of three 

■I. M. 'i ' v.:\' ' T'l  "i.. I I.   I ; 'i V .... '■' 

2 ' By a Hmey it is agreed by interpreters, is meant a year, by way of 
excellence, as a period the most distinguished.' Wintle on Dan. vii. 25, 
Thus when paniel says of Nebuchadnezzar (iv. 16), let his heart be chang- 
ed from marCs, and let a beas^i heart be given unto him: and let seven times 
pass over him; the seven times signify seven years. 

3 Vol. I. p. 488; vol. Ill, j). 380. 

4 P. 741. 
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single years and a half '^ To prove that the substitution of 
a day for a year was consonant to the language of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets, a passage from Ezekiel may be appealed 
to, where he says^, thou shalt bear the iniquity of the house 
of ftuiah forty days: and I have appointed thee each day 
for a year. In that other famous prophecy of Daniel, thali 
of the 70 weeks or 490 days, they are, says the learned Dr* 
Cressener7, taken for so many years ^ by almost the unani- 
mous consent of all interpreters.' ^ Since we can,' says the 
excellent Mr. Whiston, in this jH-ophecy of the Seventy 
Weeks ' positively appeal to the event on our side, and, 
allege the exact fulfilling of the ancient prophecies in this 
sense of days for years ;-— there can remain no reasonable 
doubt in the case^' 

With respect to the time, when the 1260 years com* 
mencedj and consequently when they shall terminate, I 
venture to advance nothing of my own, nor place my con- 
fidence in the calculations of others. But as some of my 
readers will be likely to enquire, whether no dates, appa- 
rently in unison with fact and probability, have been as- 
signed for the commencement and for the conclusion of the 
1260 years ; and as I am unwilling altogether to disappoint 
them, and to leave those who have not before made any 
enquiries on the subject totally uninformed upon it, I shall 
state the two aeras, which have been specified by Mr. Bi^ 
cfaeno, the writer of a sensible pamphlet before referred 
to ; and shall allege some of the reasons indiich may be ad- 
vanced in favor of them. 

To prepare the reader for what follows, a short quota* 
tion from Mr. Whiston shall, however, be previously given* 
At the expiration of the 1260 years ^ there i& to be a Great 

5 P. 743, 743. See another reiuion in p. 131. 6 IV. 6* 

7 Dem. of the Prot Appl. of the Apoc. 170. 

8 P. 17. * The way of counting by week^ of years seems,' says bp. 
Chandler, (Def. of Chr. p. 112), * to have been used by the ancients. 
Varro, at the time of writing his book inscribed JSebdomadeSf saith, ha 
was entered in the 12th week of (his) ye««» i. e. his 78th year. Am* 
Cell Noct. Att iii. 10.' 

Vol. II. o 
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Earthquake (Apoc. xi. 13) ; the t« hxdlh of the City is to 
fall; in that Earthquake 7000 names of m6n are to be 

slain : and soon after the seventh angel is to sound the 

great trumpet, for the restoration of the Jews, and for 
pouring out of the seven vials 6t last plagues upon the 
Beast's kingdom, in order to its utter ruin and destruction 
for ever'.* In agreemeiit with this statement, Mr. Bichena 
supposes, that the conclusion of the 1260 years and the 
symbolic earthquake in the Tenth Part of the city are con- 
temporaneous ; and consequently, since the symbolic earth- 
quake, or French revolution, predicted by St. John in ch. 
xi. did actually take place in the year 1789, that the 1260 
years terminated at that memorable epoch. It cannot be 
denied, that it is a cirrii instance in favor of this method 
of calculating them, that the period specified corresponds 
with the idea, which learned men had previously formed 
of the 1260 years.^ Matiy have supposed, that this is the 
period during which anttchristian tyranny over the persons 
and the consciences of men was destined especially to pre- 
vail, and to remain almost unchecked. It was not imme- 
diately upon the expiration of these years, that its over- 
throw was to be accomplished. But as it was exerted to a 
considerable extent, antecedently to the commencement of 
that period, so likewise for some time subsequent to it, 
this ahtichristian system of oppression was to subsist, but 
without its wonted firmness, its pristine stability, and that 
servility of acquiescence, with which its measur;es had 
been heretofore submitted to throughout the countries of 
Europe. At the conclusion of this period it was to receive 
some mi^ty shock. And do* not the events of the French- 
revolution, and the effects it has already produced, admi- 
rably correspond with these pre-conceived notions ? Have 
not the interests of the papac)r and of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, as well as of civil despotism,, in consequence of that 
revolution^ received such a fatal wound as will never be 
healed ? 

P. 271. 
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But if the year 1789, the «ra of the French revolution, 
be thought to be an epoch singularly suitable for the Con* 
cbision of the 1260 years : the next enquiry is, whether on 
the year, and about the time, when that period commenced^ 
means were adopted to promote, confirm, and extend the 
tyranny of princes and of priests over the faith and con^ 
sciences of men. I now transcribe a part of what Mr. 
Bicheno has urged to prove, that in the year 529 this did 
actually happen ; and the reader with a glance of his eye 
will perceive, that there elapsed from the year 529 to 1789 
exactly 1260 years. In the year 529, ^ the Justinian Codt 
was first published^, by which those powers, privileges, and 
immunities were secured to the clergy; that union per* 
£pcted between things civil and ecclesiastical, and those 
laws imposed on the church, which have proved so inju- 
rious to Christianity, and ^o calamitous to mankind. And 
which code, through the zeal of the clergy, has been re. 
ceived, more or less, as the foundation of the jurispru- 
dence of almost every state in Christendom,; and that not 
only in things ctvil, but ecclesiastical*' It was also in the 
year 529, that * a new order of monks, which in a manner 
absorbed all the others established in the West, was insti- 
tuted by Benedict of Nursia. — ^This and other monastic 
orders (sinks of ignorance, indolence, and vice !) were the 
fountains f from whence issued all sorts of abominations, 
and the rivers which carried superstition, oppression, and 
violence to all parts of the earth"/ Of the corrupt opi- 
nions and antichristian practices, which prevailed at this 
period, ample memorials may be found in Mosheim ; who 
observes with respect to the Benedictines, that they ' la- 
bored most ardently to swell the arrogance, by enlarging 



10 The following are the words of cardinal Baronius, in his account of 
the year 529, hoc eodem anno idem yusHnianw Imperator, quern dederat coU 
ligendum emendandumque codicetn suo nonnine ywtinianeum afipellatutrif uA- 
solutum confimutmt, vulgavitque. 

11 SigDS of the Times, p. 61. 
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the power and authority, of the Roman pontiff'*.' How 
highly favorable the founding of the Benedictine order 
was to the aggrandisement of the priesdiood and pontifi- 
cate, some idea may be formed from an observation of the 
lofty language and the exulting tone, with which Baronius 
has spoken of it in his accoimt of the year 529. On the 
code of Justinian, and on the conduct of the emperor who 
promulgated it, I shall not harrass the attention of the 
reader by the multiplication of extracts. One passage, 
however, and that a sufficiently long one, shall on this sub- 
ject be cited from a writer of the' last century, who was 
accurately acquainted with ecclesiastical history. It is 
frdm an apocalyptical work of Dr. Cressener, and from a 
chapter wherein he is professedly treating on * the first 
date of the rise of the Beast,' that the passage is taken. 
Antecedently to the quotation df it, it may be proper to 
inform the reader, that Justinian was raised to the impe- 
rial throne in the year 527. In the be^nning of his reign, 
says Dr. Cressener, Justinian publishes an edict concern- 
ing his faith, wherein he ^ threatens all who should dissent 
from it, that they should have no manner of indulgence ^ 
and that, upon the discovery of them, they should suffer 
the law as professed heretics, which was to be banished the 
Roman territories, and which was never executed upon 
the generality of dissenters before. And here does his 
faith appear to be made the rule and measure of orthodoxy 
to the whole empire, upon a' penalty which had terror 
enough in it. This faith he sends to pope John for his 
concurrence with him in it ; and tells him, " that he did it 
to conform all to the church of Rome ; that it was always his 
desire to preserve the unity of the apostolic see ;" — ^and 
for that purpose " to bring all the Eastern churches under 
his subjection, and to unite them to the see of his Holi- 
ness*" Pope John's answer to him does repeat the same 



12 Eccl, Hist. vol. I. p. 448. It w:^s also in the year 529, that the pre. 
Jates who met in the second council of Vasio endeavored tp augment the 
authority of the Holy See, commanding that the name of the Roman Pon- 
tiff ^hoqld ^ xt^cited in thw respective churches. 
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thing out of his letter, with great thanks to him, as, that 
he did preserve the faith of the Roman church, and did 
bring all else under the subjection of it, and did draw them 
into the unity of it. Therein also does Justinian expressly 
call the church of Rome the Head of all Churches^ and de« 
sires a rule of faith for the bishops of the East. The pope 
on the other side confirms the emperor's faith, to be the 
only true fcuth^ and that which the Roman church did al- 
ways hold. — All this intercourse betwixt the pope and the 
emperor is inserted into the code of the Imperial law, as 
the standard and rule for all to conform to, under the pe- 
nalty to be judged to be heretics. — ^Though the emperor's 
faith should be accounted orthodox, yet the inducing suqk 
a new penalty, which should force it upon the consciences -y 
of all men, as so necessary to salvation, that a man could 
not possibly be a member of the catholic church without 
the profession of it, was certainly unwarrantable, and the 
first beginning of that tyrannising power in the Roman 
church, which made the whole world to conform to all its 
arbitrary decrees, and to worship it with a blind obedience 
to all its most unreasonable commands.' • Among the ex- 
travagant commands of Justiniah one was, that all such 
should be anathematised, * who did not damn all those whom 
they called heretics : which certainly was one of the highest 
acts of tyranny over the consciences of the universal church, 
and which of all their injunctions was the most difficult to 
subscribe unto".' 

But probably there may be some persons, who may 
think, that the commencement of the 1260 years had bet- 
ter be dated from the year 547 than from the year 529 ; 
partly because Justinian's tyrannic proceedings- in his ma- 
nagement of councils, in his persecution of heretics, and 
in his endeavors to bring about a uniformity of faith through- 
out the Roman empire, cannot be supposed to have been 
carried nearly to their full extent earlier than that year'* ; 



13 Bern, of the Prot. Appl. of the Apoc. p. 306. 

H See Cressener, ut supra p. 307—312. Justinian, says the Jesuit Pe- 
tavius^ innumer^bilibus edictis Gatholicae fidei et ecclesiastical disciplinae 
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and partly because they may be of opinion with Dr. Cres- 
sener and other writers, that in this calculation 18 years 
are to be deducted from the 1260'% since 1260 apocalyp- 
tic years, each consisting only of 360 days, amount to no 
more than 1242 solar or Julian years'^ 

Some quotations shall now be added, which may serve 
to illustrate the opinion, that St. John by no means meant 
to intimate, that the conclusion of the 1260 years would 
be the epoch of the complete overthrow of civil or of spiri- 
tual tyranny. During the 1260 years, says bp. Newton, 
^ the holy city^ the true church -of Christ, was to be trodden 
under foot^ which is the lowest state of subjection ; the two 
^mitnesses were not only to prophecy y but to prophecy in 
^Kackcloth^ that is in mourning and affliction ; the woman^ 
the church, was to abide in the wilderness^ that is in a for- 
lorn and desolate condition ; and power was given to the 
Beast Trotnrat '', not merely to continue^ as it is translated, 
but to practise^ and prosper j and to do according to his 
will*'. — It doth not therefore follow, that the Beast is to 

 -  '  --  — • . . ■- _ _^^^___^_ 

. consuluit. Rationarium Temporum, p. i. 1. viLc. v. This celebrated emperor 
was an unfeeling bigot. * The reign of Justinian,' says Mr. Gibbon, * was 
an uniforn>, yet various scene of persecution ; and he appears to have sur- 
passed hi$ indolent predecessors, both in the contrivance of his laws and 
the rigo/of their execution.' To the Samaritans of Palestine he 'ofiered 
only the alternative of baptispi or rebellion. — It has been computed that 
100,000 Roman subjects were extirpated in the Samaritan war, which 
converted the once-fruitful province into a desolate and smoaking wilder- 

* ness. But, in the creed of Justinian, the guilt of murder could not be 
applied to the slaughter of imbelievers ; and he piously labored to esta- 
blish with fire and sword the unity of the Christian faith.* Decl. and Fall 
of the Rom. Emp. vol. VIII. p. 320, 323, 324." On Mr. Gibbon's inaccu- 
rate use of the word pious (as it is an inaccuracy of which he is fond) I 
might here expatiate, were this a work adapted for such a discussion. 
15 . 547 

1242 

17Q9 

16 See Cressener ut supra, p. 238, 239 ; and Fleming's Discourse on the 
Rise and Fall of the Papacy, p. 24 — 26. 

17 XIII. 5. 

1*8 See the wor^ explained in the same way by Vitringa. 
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continue^ to existj for no longer a time'^' Though the 
power of princes and of priests over the persons and the 
consciences of men was to decline at the termination of the 
1260 years, and was speedily to fall into a weak and shat- 
tered state , it is not therefore to be concluded, that at 
this epoch their authority was all at once to be overthrown, 
and their oppressions were to cease in all the streets of the 
symbolic city. ' Nothing,' says the bp. of Worcester, 
* has been more censured in protestant divines, .than their 
temerity in fixing the fall of Antichrist ; though there are 
certain data in the prophecies, from which very probable 
conclusions on that subject may be drawn. Experience, it 
is said, contradicts this calculation. But it is not consi- 
dered, that the fall of Antichrist is not a single event^ to 
happen all once ; but a state of things^ to continue through 
a long tract of time, and to be gradually accomplished. — 
Suppose the ruin of the Western empire had been the sub- 
ject of a prediction, and some had collected before hand 
from the terms of the prophecy, that it would happen at a 
particular time ; when yet nothing more, in fact, came to 
pass, than the first irruption of the barbarous nations ; 
would it be certain that this collection was groundless and 
ill made, because the empire subsisted in a good degree of 
vigor for some centuries after ? Might it not be said, that 
the empire ivas falling from that eera, or perhaps before ; 
thoirgh, in the event, it fell not, till its sovereignty was 
shaken by the rude hands of Attila, or rather, till it was 

laid flat by the well-directed force of Theodoric" V * At the 

 ■" - ^-   ,'„.•. — 1. . . 

19 VoL III. p. ^14, 382. See similar observations in the Mvid» of Nat. 
and Rev. JRel. by Dr. Clarke, p. 432. 

20 Vol. II. p. 71. And though nothing more came to pass in the year 
1789 than the French Revolution ; would it be certain that the fafl of An- 
tichrist might not be dated from that year, and that such an inference was 
groundless and ill made, because the aotichristian empire subsisted in & 
good degree of vigor for some years after ? Might it not be said, that the 
empire vtas falling from that sera, or perhaps before ; though, in the event, 

\\.fell not, till its sovereignty "*yas shaken by '- , 

or rather, till it was laid flat by — — — ? 

Here are chasms in the sentence, which our ignorance of futurity renders 
necessary, and which must be filled up at a future time. 
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close of the 1260 yeark,' says the author of an Essay on 
the Numbers of Daniel and jfohn^ ' the Beast was to meet 
with a visible check to his power*'.' The Beast will liot 
be destroyed, says Durham, at the expiration of the 1260 
years ; but, to use this early commentator's own words, his 
power will be clipped, and his authority shaken^. The 
seventh trumpet, says Mr. Whiston, which has the vials for 
its contents, is not to commence till after the 1260 years 
are expired ; so that the 1260 years bring to a conclusion 
only the * Prevailing Tyranny of the Beast.— -But the end 
or destruction of the Beast himself' will not take place 
* till the end of the same trumpet, or the conclusion of thfe 
vial4*C To the same purpose speaks Dr. More. * That 
the reign of the Beast does not end with the sixth trumpet' 
is,, says this learned writer, ^ a thing I do easily grant ; 
but yet in the mean time, I contend that the fulfilling of 
his 42 months is at the exitus of the sixth trumpet, «jfhich 
respects the duration of the entireness thereof ; which en- 
tireness was broken at the rising of the witnesses. ^^UvX^^s 
the affairs of Europe should break of a sudden, as, Olaus 
says, the frozen ocean does, and then immediately sinks 
(which is a miracle above belief), I see no probability at 
all of any other sense of the stinting the reign of die Beast 
to 42 months than I have already declared*^.' 

Now some probably may be of opinion, that the affairs 
of Europe have suddenly broken, and taken a new direc- 
tion ; and that a mighty change will be effected in the cir- 
cumstances of mankind by means of the revolution of 
France, by the spread of its principles and the progress of 
its arms. They may also not unreasonably conclude, that, 
in this quarter of the world, the wheels of the existing fa- 
brics of government, complex as they are in their original 
construction, injured by the rust of age, often impeded by 
the collision of jarring interests, and every where clogged 



21 Burton's Ess. on the Numbers of Dan. and John^ 1766^ p. 263. 

22 P. 553. 23P. 88, 89. 

24 On the Apoc. p. 263 ; and Myst. of Iniq. p. 380. 
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by the iitferference of superfluous weights, will in a short 
time be stopped by the obstructions which will be thrown 
in their way ; and that those, who have hitherto regulated 
their movements, will cease to^ direct them, or to put in 
motion those engines of oppression, in the management of 
which they now discover so much ezpertness, as they will 
be driven from their posts, covered with disgrace, and de- 
pressed by disappointment. The People, they may expec^» 
will hereafter be the great First Moving Cause that shall 
actuate the machine of government ; and the agents, whom 
they shall appoint, will determine on the specific mode on 
which it shall be constructed, and adjust smd superintend 
its several operations, however numerous or complicated. 

The change in the political world, already accomplished 
in France, some perhaps may conceive, is equal in point 
of greatness, in point of rapidity, in point of -benefit, to 
the most striking change which the natural world can pro- 
duce. With respect also to some of thoseJofty edifices of 
power, which are scattered over the surface of the Euro- 
pean continent, it will perhaps be thought, that the rapu 
dtty with which these unwieldy fabrics, though they have 
subsisted during the revolution of centuries, and to the su- 
perficial observer appeared possessed of strength which 
nothing could overpower or shatter, shall sink and break in 
pieces, in consequence of that alteration of sentiment which 
shall prevail, and that ardor of patriotism which shall be 
kindled, may not unaptly be compared to the suddenness, 
with which a vast sea of ice, that before exhibited a pros- 
pect the most dreary and comfortless, is subdued by thaw, 
and all its diiTerent compartments, on the change of weather 
and the kindly approach of summer, melt and disappear; 
notwithstanding that -«ea has been so frozen by a northern 
winter, as to have lasted a long succession of weeks, and 
notwithstanding it appeared to the eye of the uninformed, 
too firm to be broken, and too hard to be dissolved. 

I now proceed to take some notice of the numbers which 
occur in the xiith ch. of Daniel ; and as this concluding 

Vol. II. i> 
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chapter of the Hebrew prophet is short and a very remark- 
able one, I shall embrace this opportunity of quoting the 
greater part of it, and of introducing a few extracts in 
illustration of it. * The prophecies of Daniel,' says Sir I. 
Newton, ' are all of them related to one another, as if they 
were but several parts of one general prophecy, given at 
several times**.' In agreement with this remark, it has 
l^en concluded, that his predictions in ch. xii. have a rela^ 
tion to what he has elsewhere foretold with respect to the 
expiring of persecution, the destruction of the antichristian 
nionarchies, and the subsequent reign of genuine Christi- 
anity in the world. 

In V. 4 it is said, but thou^ Daniel^ shut up the V)ords^ 
and seal the bo^k^ even to the time of the end: many shall 
run to and fro^ and knowlege shall be increased^ ' To 
shut up a book,' says Mr. Lowth, * and to seal it, is the 
same with concealing the sense of it^ — as hath been ob- 
sepred upon ch. viii. 25. And the same reason is assigned 
in both places for this coitimand, viz. because there would 
be a long interval of time between the date of the prophecy, 
and. the final accomplishment of it.^ — But the nearer that 
time appro£^cKed, the more light should men have for un- 
.derstanding the prophecy itself ; as is implied in the fol- 
lowing words. Mvny shall run to and fro ^ and knowlege 
shall be increased. Many shall be inquisitive after truth, 
and keep correspondenc% with others for their better infor- 
mation : and the gradual completion of this and other pro- 
phecies shall direct obsfcr\'ing readers to form a judgment 
concerning those particulars which are yet to be fulfilled.' 
But the latter words, though they may be admitted to have 
a peculiar referencerto prophetic knowlege, may also be rea- 
sonably thought to refer to the augmentation of knowlege 
in general. But what is the time of the end ? In its strict 
' and proper sense, says an intelligent commentator on Da,- 
niel, it * is that time, wherein the years of Antichrist are 
finished**^.' Though the nature of the wondei^ foretold in 



25 V. 24. 26 Parker on Dan. p. 122. 
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this book of prophecy was thAs imperfectly revealed to Dar 
niel, somewhat was communicated to him relative to the 
period of their accomplishment. For one of the angels of 
the vision is represented in v. 6 as saying unto another an- 
^I, in the presence of Daniel, and for his information, 
haw hng shall it be to the end of these wonders ? Andy says 
Daniel (v. 7 — 12), I heard the man clothed in linen^ which 
was upon the waters of the river, when he held up his right 
hand and his left hand unto hedben, andsware by him that 
liveth for ever, that it shall be for a time, times, and an 
half; and when he shall have accomplished to scatter the 
power of the holy people, all these things shall be finished. 
And I heard, but I understood not: then said I, Omy Lord, 
what shall be the end of these things ? And he said, go thy 
way, Daniel: for the words are closed up and sealed till 
the time of the end. Many shall be purified, and made white, 
end tried; but the wicked shall do wickedly : and none of the 
wicked shall under stand: but the wise shall understand. And 
from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, 
and the abomination that maketh desolate set up, there shall 
^ea thousand two hundred and ninety days. Blessed is 
he that xvaiteth, and cometh to the thousand three hundred 
und five and thirty days. 

The period here specified by Daniel, a time, times, and 
an half, signifies, says Mede, the 1260 years during which 
the ten-horned Beast was to reign*^ The extract which 
follows is from the paraphrase of Dr. Wells. And I heard 
the angel swear by Him, * that lives for ever and ever, that 
it shall be for a time, times, and an half of time, i. e. the 
said wonderful things are not to be accomplished, till the 
expiration or end of that portion of time of the Fourth 
Kingdom, during which (accordingto what was made knpwn 
unto Daniel in a former vision, viz. ch. vii. 25) the little 
horn shall wear out the saints of the Most High, and they 
shall be given into his hand.'* As the words> repeatedly 
employed by Daniel in ch. vii. the saints of the Most High, 

» . I > . '  ;  A - I ' l T . I I t I ' I III " II »   I '  ■* ill . •■ -»—■ . 

27 P. 885. 
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are most certainly not.to be understood of the Jews, but of 
genuine Christians ; so in like manner there is reason ta 
believe, that that kindred expression, the holy peopk^ has 
in ch. xii. exactly the same signification^. The clause 
containing these words Waple** endeavors to illustrate hy 
referring to a passage in the Apocalypse. By the * accom- 
plishment of the scatterings or dispersion of the power of 
the holy people can,' he says, * be meant no other than the 
woinarCs coming out of tftp wilderness^^y where the holy 
people were dispersed and scattered.' But I do not con- 
ceive, that the priophet's word9 oblige us to conclude, that 
genuine Christians will cease to be oppressed, immediately 
at the expiration of the 1260 years. When he says, that it 
shall be for a time^ timesj and an half; and that when he 
shall have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy peo- 
pk, all these things shall be finished ; the meaning may be, 
that it is, for the 1260 years, that the whole body of true 
Christians shall be principally exposed to the attacks of 
civil and ecclesiastical tyranny ; and that some time after- 
wards, when the period of their being in a dispersed and 
precarious and persecuted state shall be completely aceom- 

28 That the hoiy people, m ch. xii. v. 7 of Dan. ie to be understood of ge- 
nuine Christians, the learned Dr. Goodwin concehrcdto be unquestionable, 
p. 185. « The Christians may,' says bp. Newton (on Dan. vol. II. p. 48), 
• full as wen as the Jews be eoinprehended under the name of the holy 
P^* % * the holy people,* say* a learned writer, who was quoted in 
tiie last chapter, and whose signature is Synersus fComn^. and Eee, p. 
481), I understand the Christians distinguished by that general tide from 
the rest of the .^rld, without any regard to their moral character, or any 
thmg besides their outward profession.' Thus it appears, that the appel- 
l^Mon oUhe holy peopU, with respect to extent of import, is differently 
understood by different writers. 

29 On Rev. x. 7. 

30It is in ch. xii. V. 6 of the Rev. that tlie symboUc woman is repre-^ 
sented as « flying into a wiWemess,' (I am now quoting from Mr. Lo^. 
wan,) ' to mtimate, tlie condition of the church would be difficult and 
dangerous m these times, like the Israelites, when thev wandered in the 
wUdemess.' • The v^ildernes, into which she fled inti;nates,' says a fo. 
pei^ wnter, • the church's obscurity, poverty, and distress.' i^ Sm 
fif ApoQ. p. 60. -^ 
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plished, then that all the principal events foretold by Da- 
niel shall be finished. I shall shortly have occasion to in- 
troduce a quotation from St. John, wtierein he has mani- 
festly copied from the 7th v. of the xiith ch. of Daniel, at 
the very time' when he is. speaking of the seventh trumpet 
and the destruction of the antichristian empire''. Here 
then the reader will be furnished with a new reason for 
concluding, that each of the prophets is speaking of the 
same period and the same events. 

Manyy says Daniel, shali be purified^ and made whiter 
and tried. * The persecutions of the faithful,' says Mr. 
Lowth, ^ are designed for the trial of their faith, and pu- 
rifying their lives.' And from the time that the daily sacri^ 
jice shall he taken away^ and the abomination thatmaketh 
desolate set upj there shall be a thousand two hundred and 
ninety days. That this computation cannot refer to the 
desolate state of Jerusalem and the profanation of its tem- 
ple, appears evident, because a much longer period than 
1290 years has elapsed, since the city and the temple were 
exposed to the insults of Antiochus, or Titus, or Hadrian. 
^ The same expressions,' says Mr. Lowth, ^ made use of to 
describe Antiochus's persecution, chap. xi. 31, are here 
applied to the desolations made by Antichrist, of which the 
former was a figure.' Mr. Wintle, to whom the public arc 
indebted for a New Translation of Daniel, observes, that 
* the language is borrowed from the service of the Jewish 
temple, and applicable to the church of God in a variety of 
states and forms : that it is here particularly meant to have 
its illustration during the times of the Christian church 
must^ says Mr. Wintle, * be evident, not only from the 
whole series of the foregoing remarks, but because the 
days cannot be taken in their strict sense, but must be un- 
derstood for' so many years.* * The setting up of the abo- 
mination of desolation^ bp. Newton in like manner remarks, 

31 See the note from Vitringa, at the boUom of p. 266. 
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is * a general phrase**.' To ^et tip the abomination that 
inaketh desolate* says Mn Parker, is to establish * anti- 
christian idolatries and superstitions, corrupt doctrine and 
unlawful worship ;' and to take away the daily sacrifice is tb 
take away ^ the true doctrine and worship* instituted by 
Christ".' * Here,' says Mr. Lowth, ' the time allotted far 
the persecutions of Antichrist, till the church be entirely 
cleansed and purified, is enlarged from 1260 days, denoted 
by time^ times^ and an half ^ ver. 7, to 1290 days.* The 
prophet immediately adds. Blessed is he that waitethj and 
Cometh to the thousand three hundred and five and thirty 
days. The state of mankind, at the end of this second 
period of 45 years, is to be substantially meliorated'*. 

Mr. Bicheno, who calculates, that the first period which 
Daniel specifies, a time^ and times^ and an half or the 
1260 years terminated in the year 1789, about which time 
also the resurrection of the witnesses and 'the earthquake in 
the Tenth Part of the city took place, consequently sup- 
poses, that the 1290 years will end in the year 1819, and 
the 1335 years in 1864. During the first of these periods, 
reaching from the year 1789 to 1819, he concludes, that all 
the seven vials are to be poured out ; ^ a season,' says he^ 
^ it is likely of great calamities, but especially to the ene- 
mies of Christ's kingdom. — To gather and try the Jews 
preparatory to their conversion, to destroy the remains of 
tyranny, and to purify and enlarge the Gentile church, iirill 
occupy forty-five years more—This is the time of which 



32 Vol. II. p. 193. 

33 Parker on Dan. p. 109, 133. * The offering daily satcrHices is an ex- 
pression very proper to denote the external of the Christian worship.* 
Convmtnt and JEss, ut supra, signature Synergus, vol. I. p. 473. 

34 Bp. Newton says, * it is, I conceive, to these great events, the fall 
of Antichrist, the restoration of the Jews, and the begpinning of the glo- 
rious millennium, that the three different dates in Daniel 6f 1260 years^ 
1290 years, and 1335 }ears, are to be referred,' vd. III. p. 393. That the 

V Jews will be restored to their own land in the course of 30 years, after the 
conclusion of tlie 1260, I do not, however, myself conceive to be at aU 
probable. See Rom. xi. 25. 
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Daniel says, Blessed is he that Cometh to tt^ and which is 
the year 1864".' 

Such is the statement of Mr. Bicheno. On the proba- 
bility of it the reader must judge for himself. Persuaded 
that the fixing of future dates is a business of infinite delica- 
cy, I should certainly myself have been very unwilling to 
have spoken in so pereoiptory a manner respecting the 
epochas of Daniel, or on the period when any unaccomplish- 
ed events are destined to happen^. With respect to the 
nme when the proper millenniary period shall commence, I 
do not allow myself even to conjecture ? and, on the num- 
ber of years which will be occupied in the effusion of the 
vials, I likewise conceive tnyself incompetent to give any 
opinion. Of this, however, I am persuaded, that they will 
be poured out much sooner than many commentators have 
supposed. 

The following is the opinion of an ingenious French com- 
mentator. It *' may be affirmed as certain and indubitable, — 
that when the vials come to be poured out, there shall be no 
long distance between the pouring out of one of them, and 
the effusion of the rest. Because it is said in the xth chap- 
ter, V. 6, that the angel sware that there should be time no 
longer. That is to say, that there shoujd be no more delay; 
that the judgments of God shall overtake the Beast, without 
any respite betwixt one and another.— -Before the pouring 
forth of the first' vial ^ be ended, the second shall begin, 
and so the rest^'.' The whole of the angelic oath, reladng 
to the period of the seventh trumpet, which I have alluded 
to as being copied from Daniel, is thus sublimely expressed. 
Aiyi the angel which I saw stand upon the sea^ and upon the 
earthj lifted up his hand to heaven^ and sware by him that 
Ivoethfor ever and ever^ who created heaven and the things 
that are therein^ and the earth and the things that are therein^ 

-^'^^— ^ ^»— ^^^»i^^^^^— ^— ■•»^— ^-^—^ 1^ ■■■■» —   II I I  ■_■  1^. I. I .M—^ I — < ■!  M^.M I, 
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35 Si^s of the Times, p. 60, 65. 

36 In Justice to Mr. Bicheno it ought, however, to be observed, that he 
fpeaks m a far less confident tone, than that which many preceding calcu- 
lators have employed. 

37 New Syst. of the Apoc« p. 250. 
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and the sea and the things which are therein^ that there should 
be no longer delay^ : but in the days of the voice of the 
seventh angel^ when he shall begin to sound^\ the mystery of 
God shotdd be finished^ as he hath declared to his servants the 
prophets'^. By Mr. Pile a part of this passage is thus pa- 
raphrased. Having lifted up his hands to heaven, in the 
same manner as the angel in Daniel is represented to have 
done*', he, 'in the name of the Almighty and Eternal Father 
of all things, protested, that whatever the said Daniel, or 
any other prophet had foretold concerning the kingdom of 
Christ, and the glorious success of it here upon earth, in 
the latter times, should be all punctually fulfilled. And par- 
ticularly that part of Daniel's prediction, that the reign of 
the antichristian kingdom of idolatry and persecution was 
to continue, after it is in its full height, but for a time, and 
times, and a half time (i. e. for 1260 years and no longer), 
should be verified in the period of this seventh trumpet.' 
With respect to the expression, the mystery of God, it sig- 
nifies, says Vitrjnga, * the oracles of the prophets, which 
interpret the secret will of God;' and it consists, adds this 
eminent commentator, of the great concluding events which 
they foretell; namely, of the remarkable judgments by 
which the enemies of Christ's kingdom shall be destroyed, 
the establishment of that kingdom throughout the globe, 
and the consequent universal prevalence of virtue and ho- 
liness. 



38 Thus Mr. Wakefield translates this clause. In our common transla- 
tion it iSy that there thould he time no longer. That Xf^fH signifies Ve/ay 
may be seen in the lexicons of Constantine and Hederic ; that it here 
bears that signification is the statement of Brightman, of Doddridge, and. 
of Vitringa ; and it is observed by Daubuz, that in this place it is thus un- 
derstood by * most interpreters and versions.* 

39 Daubuz renders the words, in the days of the voice of the seventh cm^el, 
v)hen he shall sound the trumpet, the mystery of God shall be fmshec: and 
adds, that the original might have been translated, nahtn he shall have 
sounded. 

40 X. 5, 6, 7. 41 XIL 7. 



Whenever the vials * begin,' says Dr. Beverly in his 
ScrifOure line of Time^, * they move with so swift a 
course, that it is impossible there should be any delay itt 
them '^er they are begun, or that any of them should be 
entered, and not all of them in their order swiftly poured 
out;' It is observed by Brightttian, (a commentator always 
treated with great respect by Vitringa,) that the seventh 
trumpet, which, he says, has the seven vials for its consti- 
tuent parts, ^ should be dispatched in a short time, and 
should not linger so long as the former trumpels did, but 
should fly rather with swift wings*'.' * The eflFects of the 
seventh trumpet,' says Mr. Waple, ' shall not take up any 
long time in their accomplishing ; but shall be performed 
with speed, and of a sudden; which may perhaps be the 
meaning of tpx*"^** ^^x^ • f^^y && ^ judicious person hath 
acutely observed, the sixth trumpet comes immediately 
after the fifth, as well as the seventh after the sixth ; and 
therefore it cannot be distinguished from the others by its 
immediate succession, vrfiich is common to them all $ but 
by the speed of its motions and the quickness of its 
events^.' 

That the vials will be poured out rq)idly, seems to be 
countenanced by the 8th verse of the xviiith ch. of St. John, 
wherethat prophet, when speaking of the symbolic Babjdon, 
says, her plagues shall come in one day^ deaths oHd maurntng^ 
and famine. Against the opinion, that the vials will be 
poured out with a considerable degree of rapidity, the word 
vial may itself appear te millitate ; for, as it signifies a ves* 
sel with a narrow mouth, it would seem to denote, that 
God's wrath will be poured out not all at once, but slowly, 
and by litde and little. But the objection has no solid fbun* 
dation. The fact is, the word vial is an improper rendering j 
for it communicates to the mind of the English reader aa 
idea entirely different from that which the Greek original 
suggests. On this point it will be sufficient to appeal to 

42 Published *.< London in 4to. in 1684^ p. 187. 

43 See p. otK), 506. 44 On ch. xi. 14. 
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two of the most learned of the commentators. ^ We have 
proved,' says Daubuz*', that ^i<eA«, the word here used, is a 
bowl or basin proper for libations, to jjour the liquor con- 
tained all at once^ A ^i«a« ' is supposed by all interpreters,' 
says Vitringa^, * to have certainly had the shape of a cup^ 
and this has lately, by a certain writer of eminent learning, 
been very clearly demonstrated*^.' It ia manifest then, that 
the word under consideration, instead of •favoring the 
alleged objection, when examined, favors the expectation^ 
that ihcse aivine judgments will be rapidly executed* 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

m 

OK A MEMORABLE PREDICTION OELIVERED BT ChAIST. 

El. ^ 

THERE is a passage, leading to the same conelusionar 
with the prophecies, which have been alleged in chapters 
xviii, and xx. from Daniel and from John, which is sanc- 
tioned by a yet higher name. It is the prediction of Christ 
himself. Certainly therefore it claims more . than ordinary 
attention: and, in drder that it may be examined feurly, I 
must entreat the reader to divfest himself, as much as possi- 
ble, of any preconceived notions respecting the meaning of 
the expressions that ocCur in it; and to ask himself, whether 
these notions are the result of enquiry, or whether they 
have been taken up, hastily and inconsiderately, either from 
a deference to the authority of commentators, or from an 
attention to the mere sound of the words. In the observations 
to be made upon this prophecy, I shall in many points follow 
Joseph Mede. And what is his character? He is intro- 
duced to the reader by bp. Hurd (to the scholar indeed he 
could be no stranger), as * a sublime genius, — solely devot- 



45 P. 681. 46 p. 689. 

47 Braunioy Select4 Sacr. lib. ii. cap. 5> sedt. 64, 65. 
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ed to the love of truth, and to the investigation of it. His 
learning,' declares the prelate ^ was vast, but well chosen 
and well digested; and his understanding, in no common 
degree, strong and capacious'.' 

. The predictions of the xxivth ch. of Matthew, says Dr. 
Jortin, ^ may- perhaps prefigure the destruction of antichris' 
dan T3^ianny% and the manifestation of Christ, that is, of 
his poMTcr and spirit^ and tKcii lupy commence a better and 
happier sera, and such a renovation, as mayl)e called New 
Heavens and a New Earthy wherein dwelleth righteous- 
itess^J* But the reader will, I hope, in the course of the 
work^ see reason to believe, not only that they are prefigure 
edy but that they are expressly and primarily foretold; and 
will assent to the opinion of Daubtiz and of Dr. Lancaster 
with- respect to these predictions. The former in his Com- 
mentary, and the latter in his Symbolioal Dictionary, ob« 
serve (and I am sorry that their incidental introduction of 
the passs^ permitted them not to be more copious on the 
subject), that when Jesus said (Mat. xxiv. 29), that ' the 
Powers of the Heavens shall be shaken^ it is easy to conceive 
that he meant, that the kingdoms of th£ world should 

BE overthrown TO SUBMIT TO HIS KINGDOM*.' 

Our Lord's words are these : Immediately after the tribu* 
lotion of those days shall the sun be darkened^ and the moon 
shall not give her lighty and the stars shall fall from heaven^ 
and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken • ' Certainly 
our Saviour,' sajrs Joseph Mede, here ^ useth a prophetical 
expression.' It cannot, as he shews, be literally understood^ 
^ Whither,' he asks, ^ shall the stars fall from heaven, which 
are either as big, or many times bigger, than the globe of 
the earth? Where shall there be room for them*r' 

1 Vol. II. p. 122. 

2 In like manner. Dr. Wells says, that Mat. xxiv. 29, may secondarily be 
understood of the final destruction of the antichristian state. 

3 Rem. on Eccl. Hist. vol. I. p. 225. 

4 Daubuz, p. 161. 5 Mat. xxiv. 29. 

6 P. r61. One of Mede's most illustrious contemporaries, Hugo Gro. 
6us, omits not to observe, that to the expressions of this verse a symbolic 
meaning rmut be annexed. 
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This point tbea beiiig tfken |br granted, it next reiQBin^ 
to enquire, what is the estaUished acceptation of the sublime 
symbols which our Lord has employed* There are two 
ways of assertaining their meaning. Firsts by consulting 
parallel passages; secondly^ by seeking the interpretation as 
given by writers of acknowleged eminence* 

I begin with a parallel passage. In the viiith ch- of the 
book of Revelation >t la said : tm/ the Jour ih ai%gel sounded^ 
and the third part of the sun was smitten^ and the third part 
of the moon, and the third part of the stars; so as the third 
part of them was darkened. I now transcribe the word» of 
Mr. Pyle's paraphrase. ^ The fourth angel sounded the 
complete fall of this apostate Western empire, and an end 
of the very name and tide of die Roman Caesars. This was 
represented to me by a darkness spread oyer the sun, moon^ 
and stars; that is to say, the ruin of its monarchy; of its 
prince, nobles, subordinate magistrates and {»owers. And 
thus it was fulfilled, in diis Empire of Europe, styled die 
third part of the then known world.' That the fourth trumpet 
predicts ^^ the abolishing of the whole Roman iiugesty in 
dieir senate, consuls, and presidents ; die sun and moon in 
those parts having no light remaining,' is the declaration oT 
Mede^. ' There is no longer,' says Dr. H. More, * any 
king of Rome, denoted by the sun', nor consular power, 
nor senatorian, nor the power of other known ancient ma» 
gistrates of Rom^, denoted by the moon and stars.' ^ This 
fourth trumpet,' says Mr. Whiston, ^eclipses the European 
sun, moon, and stars, i. e. it extinguishes the Western 
emperor and his subordinate governors*.' From the ge- 
neral harmony of the commentators on this subject, a crowd 
of similar passages might be produced. 

I am next to enquire, what is the interpretation given to 
our Lord*s symbols by writers of acknowleged eminence* 
After remarking, that it is admitted on all hands, that our 
-Lord did certainly sometimes employ the word heaven in a 
symbolic sense' ; I shall, on the import of that expression, 

extract an observation from Dr. Lancaster, though indeed 

'-■'■■ ■' -   " • '  . 

7 P. rsa 8 p. 166. 

9 As in his prediction about the fate of Capernaum. Luke x. 15. 
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his opinion respecting it has been slightly refered to in a note, 
which was introduced in ch. ix. According to the extent o( 
die subject, * Hecootn signifies, symbolically, the Ruling 
Power or Government ; that is, the whole assembly of die 
riding powers, which, in respect of the subjects or earthy 
are a political heaven^ being over and ruling the subjects* 
as die natural heaven stands over and rules the earth.' 

* Mighty changes and revolutions,' bp, Newton more briefly 
observes, * according to the prophetic style, are expressed 
by great commodons in the earth and in the heavens'".* 

* In the prophetic language,' says Dr. Sykes, ' the heavens 
are put for the higher powers, and those who enjoy great 
dignities and honors".' In like manner Joseph Mede, in 
the paragraph which follows his citation of our Lord's pro- 
phecy, declares, that, in the diction of -scripture, the politi- 
cal world is sometimes spoken of as having an earth and a 
heaven^ with a figurative host of ' kings, princes, peers'*.' 
Mr. Townson, speaking of the verse under consideration, 
says, Vthis is the symbolical language of prophecy to signify 
the ruin of great personages and kingdoms'^;' Brenius asserts, 
that the symbols employed in it are every where used to de- 
note the overthrow of kingdoms and a mighty revolution in 
human affairs ; and it is declared by Dr. Wall, that * by 
these names of «2/n, moon^ stars, falling, are so constant- 
ly meant temporal powers, kings, princes, governments, 
that we must understand' them so here**. Sir Isaac New- 
ton indeed lays it down as a matter to be taken for granted, 
diat ^ in sacred prophecy, which regards not single persons, 

THE SUN IS PUT FOR THE WHOLE SPECIES AND RACE 

OP KINGS, in the kingdom or kingdoms of the world politic, 
shining with regal power and glory'*.' * The sun^ says 
Vitringa, ' in the prophetic diction signifies kings shining 



10 Vol. III. p. 56. 11 On Heb. xii. 26. 

12 P. 761. 13 On the Gospels^ 4to. p. 99. 

14 Crit. NoU* on the Krm Test. 1730. p. 31. Dr. WaU would interpret 
Mat. xxiv. 29, of the overthi-ow of the Jewish princes and priests, or of 
the fall of the Roman empire. 

15 P. 17. 
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with great majesty^.' * Kings and princes,' observes Mr. 
Lowth, are ^ expressed in the prophetical style by the name 
of sun, moon and stars*^.' The learned Dr. John Owenj 
who was dean of Christ's Church and vice-chancellor of 
Oxford, says, ^ you may take it for a rule, that in the de- 
nunciations of the judgments of God, through all the pro- 
phets, heavens^ sun^moon^ «fflw— are taken for governments, 
governors, dominions in political states"-' ' The holy pro- 
phets,' says bp. Warburton, ^ call kings and empires by the 
names of the heavenly luminaries ;' and a little farther he 
adds, ' stars falling from the firmament are employed to 
denote the destruction of the nobility*',' In like manner 
Sir !• Newton says, * the stars are put for subordinate 
princes and great men.^ This long list of testimonies I shall 
conclude by stating the opinion of an illustrious Jew of the 
12th century. Moses Maimonides, in commenting on 
those words of Isaiah (xxxiv. 4), the host of heaven shall 
be dissolved and in observing that stars^ in the symbolic dic- 
tion of prophecy, signify men of rank and dignity, de- 
clares it to be so clear and evident, that he should not have 
thought it necessary to have said a single word on the im- 
port of these expressions, had not some very improperly 
annexed to them a literal interpretation"*. 

I may add, that, in the symbolic language of antiquity, the 
sun always stood for a monarch or for monarchy ; whilst the,, 
moon and the stars represented persons of inferior but elevated 
rank in the state *'• In proof of this I shall translate, as doc- 



16 In Apoc. xvi. 8. . 17 On Isa. xxiv. 21. 

18 A Complete Col. of his Serrn. fol. 1721. p. 322. 

19 Divine Legal, of Moses, vol. II. p. 152. 

20 More Nevochtm^ aBuxtorfio, Bas. 1629, p. 267. It is of this celebrated 
Jew, who lived in Egypt as physician to the Soldan, that Casaubon, 
after declaring him to have been * a man of great abilities and of sound 
learning,* says (Exerciu contra Baron, xvi. 77), that * he was the first of 
his tribe who ceased to be a trifler * His profound knowlege of the He- 
brew scriptures admits not of dispute. 

21 * In hieroglyphic writing the sun, fnoon, and stars, were used to repre- 
sent states and empires, kings, queens, and nobility.' Warburton*s Div. 
Leg^t. of Moses, voL II. p. 152. 
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tors More and Lancaster have done, from the Greek** 
of Achmet. ' According to the Indians, Persians, and 
Egyipt\2axs^ the sun is invariably interpreted of the person of 
the king, and the moon of him who is next in power to him ; 
Venus refers to the queen, and the other stars of largest 
magnitude to those who are greatest with the sovereign *^' 
Again in the next chapter, speaking of the mode of inter- 
pretation established in Persia and in Egypt, he says, * the 
multitude of the other greatest stars are to be referred to 
the men of nobility and opulence, and those who in every 
place live nearest to the king.' 

After what has been said, the mode of interpreting the 
alleged prophecy of Christ appears pointed out to us with 
abundant clearness. Since it is not only agreed, that St. John's 
prediction of a third part of the sun, moon, and stars being 
darkened, over the meaning of which a light has been 
thrown by its fulfilment, signifies the overthrow of the 
established government in a third part of the known world ; 
but it is also on all hands admitted, that these symbols have 
ever been regarded as the established representatives of 
monarchy and nobility ; when our Lord solemnly declares, 
that the sun shall be darienedj and the moon shall not give her 
light ^, and the stars shall fall from heaven ; we are justly 
authorised to conclude, according to all the rules of consist- 
ent criticism and legitimate interpretation, that the holy 
founder of our religion has foretold the complete destruc- 
tion of all the established systems of oppression, which kings 
and nobles may any where uphold. The expression is 
manifestly prophetical. It is general ; not being limited 
to any country in particular ; nor restricted, as in the fore- 
going citation from St. John, to a third part of the sun and 
the stars. 

Of Gampegius Vitringa I have before had occasion to 
speak in the highest terms. In truth, the depth of his 



22 By sayings this, I mean not to decide on the question> whether the 
treatise of Achmet was originally written in the lang^ge of Greece or of 
Arabia. Most probably it is a translation from the Anhic. 

23 Achmetis Oneirocritica* cap. Kif. 
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knowlege, and the extent of his celebrity, as an interpreter 
of prophetic scripture, are not surpassed by any comniieii- 
tator of any age or any country**, I am, therefore, parti- 
cularly happy in finding, that his decided opinion respecting 
the time when this prophecy is to be fulfilled, and the no- 
ture of the events which it points out, is in perfect agree- 
ment with the ideas which I myslelf had formed. This part 
of our Lord's prophecy does, he declares, refer to the de- 
struction of the antichristian princes in the war of Armaged- 
don, and to the great events foretold by St, John under the 
emblems of the harvest, the vintage, and the sixth seal**. 

But I shall be aslced, does this most illustrious of the 
prophets himself specif y any thne; and, if specified, does it 
correspond with what has before been gathered from Daniel 
and from John? I answer, that it perfectly does. The sun 
shall be darkened^ says our Lord, immediately after the tribu- 
lation of those days* Now what are those days, and when do 

• 

they terminate ? The incomparable Mr. Mede (I use the epi- 
thet of bps Hurd and Hallifax), in speaking of the Je\rs and 
of this passage, says, * This great tribulation, such as never 
nation suffered, is not to be confined to their calamity at 
the destruction of Jerusalem, but extends to the whole time 
of their captivity and dispersion from that time unto this 
present not yet ended**.' To the same purpose speaks that 
eminent Dutch divine, Episcopius, in his commentary on 
Matthew : and in like manner archbishop Tillotsop has ob- 
served, that the prophecy of Jesus respecting the sufTi^rings 
of his countrymen * comprehends from the destruction of Je- 
rusalem all the time of the^itptivity of tlie Jews among the 
Gentiles, which we see is not yet expired;' and that when it 



24 Longe docHsaimtts interpret, is the honorable epithet by which bishop^ 
Lowth distinguishes the name of Vitringa. De Sacra Paesi Hebf^ntorunt 
Prutleethnea. Oxon. 1763. p. 272. 

25 See Vitring^ inApoe. p. 279; and in ^etai, vol li. p. 27^ 277. Else- 
where also Vitringa declares fin yewi, vol. IL p. 23), that the mn, moon, 
and ttart are to be understood, in this passage of Matthew* of political 
and ecclesiasticli (^remors. 

26 P 920. 
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is said the sun shall be darkened^ &c. after the tribulation of 
those days^ the meaning is, this shall happen, ^ when God 
hath made an end of punishing the nation of the Jews*^' 

It has also been thought, that these words relate not to 
the descendants of Abraham alone* The expression, ^ the 
tribulation of those days^ includes,' says Mat. Henry, * not 
only the destruction of Jerusalem^, but all the other tri- 
bulations which the church must pass through ;' and thus it 
is to be extended as well to the Christians as to the Jews« 
That it is to be applied to the sufferings of the Christian 
church was the decided opinion of Vitringa*^* Such like- 
wise was the sentiment of Theophylact^ and of Chrysos- 
tom. I now cite the words of the latter. * Of the tribida" 
tion of what days is he speaking ? That of Antichrist and 
of false teachers^'.' And there are not wanting reasons 
for believing, that when our Lord said, two or three verses 
before (v. 24), that there shall arise' false Christs and false 
teachers^^ he alluded to that long period of antichristi^n 
superstition, which has darkened Christendom for so many 
centuries ; and that this is the period respecting which h^ 
speaks from the beginning of v. 23 to the end of v. 28. 
* Many learned interpreters of our times,' says Vitringa, 
^ with whose opinion my sentiments coincide, think' that 
our Lord summarily relates here, not only the extirpation 
of Judaism, but likewise the more eminent events of hi^ 
church, even to the close of the mm^K^ 



27 Serm. 183. 

28 « Some interpreterd/ says Calvin, * rashly understand the triimlathn 
of those dtr^t as relating* to the ^eshwction of Jerusalem alone.* 

i9 In Apoc. p. 279. 

30 Vid. in loc. et in Mark, c. xiii. 31 HomiL in loc. 

32 In the very valuable translation of Mr. Wakefield, teachers is th« 
-word employed* Prophets is the word admitted into the common version. 

33 In Apoc. p. 230. After the reader shall have perused the xxviith 
chapter of the present work, he will discern the reason, why Vitrhiga has 
incorporated into the sentence quoted abqve the Greek expression, rnt 
9VfTe>iStei;t fa «i«m$. 

Vol. II. F 
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Buf, in order to- make Christ's pfedictioft more plsdn/I 
ghall, from Matthew, again cite hi* words, together with a 
part of the parallel place in Luke. I begin with Matthew.. 
Immediately after the tribulation of those days shall the sun 
he darkened^ and the mcTon shall not give her lights and the 
stars shall fall from heaven^ and the powers of heaven shall 
be shaken. — And they shall seethe son of man coming in the 
clouds of heaven^* with power and great glory ^ From the 
xxist ch. of Luke we learn, that the tribulation of those 
days has a very extensive meaning, and that k especially 
signifies the treading down of Jerusalem and Judea by the 
Gentiles, which shall not terminate till the times of the 
Gentiles are accomplished ; for such ia the import of his 
Words. This people^ i. e. the Jews shall be led away cap* 
tive into all nations: and Jerusalem shall be trodden down* 
of the Gentiles^ until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled^ 
And there shall be signs in the suh^ and in the moon^ and in 
the stars4 In^ the next and two following verses the evan- 
gelist adds, that the powers of heaven shall be shaken* And 
then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud xvith 
poxver and great glory. And ruhen these things begin to come 
to pass<f then look upy and lift up your heads ; for your re- 
demption draxoeth nigh. From a comparison of these twe 
passages ki Matthew and in Luke, it appears evident, that 
the tribulation of those daysj mentioned by the farmer of 
these apostolic writers, reaches to the whole period, during 
which Jerusalem shall be trodden of the Gentiles. Now bp.r 
Newton observes iir one of his Dissertations on our Lord V 
prophecy, that the times of the Gentiles will be fulfilled^ 
* when the times of the four great kingdoms of the Gen*- 
tiles according to DaniePs prophecies shall be expired^^' 
At length then we are able, to form some ideas of the time^ 
when the predfction of Jesus is to be accomplished.^ We 



■I'' -•*>*•*... . . I., h^ - 



34 Mat. xxiv. 29, 30. That the coming of the ton of man in the clouds of 
heaven needs not to be literally understood, and that it has no reference to^ 
the end of the world, will b« shewn in ch. xxx. 

35 Vol. II. p. 314.^ 
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collect, from the comparison of the evangelists, that the 
events pointed out by him, under the symbols of th^ dark- 
ening of the sun^ the moorij and the starsy whatever import 
these symbols maybe supposed to have, are to happen when 
the times of the Gentiles are fulfiUed; that is to say, are 
contemporary with the demolition of the antichristian go- 
vernments of the European world, as foretold by Daniel* 
But the meaning of these symbols has been satisfactorily 
ascertaimed ; and hence it appears, that Daniel and Christ 
have presignified the same great catastrophe. And certain- 
ly it is no subject of surprise, that the downfal of all those 
monarchies and aristocracies, which oppress the world, 
should have been predicted, since it was foreseen by the 
Divine Mind ; not only that some of them would vehe- 
mently resist the first propagation of the religion of Jesus ; 
but that all of them, during a long series of ages, and 
during Ae whole of their continuance in power, even 
though they professed to be converts to it, would in fact 
be altogether strangers to its spirit, and openly violating 
all its laws would be alike injurious to the practice and to 
the spread of Christianity. 

But I hasten to conclude. If then it be evident, as well 
frpm a consultation of the prophetic scriptures themselves, 
as from the opinions of the most approved writers, that the 
sun, the moon, and the stars are, in the diction of prophecy, 
the known, established symbols cither of a monarch and his 
nobles, or of monarchy and aristocracy in general; if what 
bp. Hurd affirms be in any degree well founded, that * there 
is, in truth, no more difficulty in fixing the import of the 
prophetic style, than that of any other language or techni- 
cal phraseology whatever** ;' surely I shall not be charged, 
even by the advocate of tyranny, with having annexed this 

36 Vol. II. p. 98. See similar assertions in More (On the Apoc. p. 304) 
and Lancaster (p. 19). * Each symbol,' says the latest of all the com- 
mentators on the Apocalypse, ' has as determinate and distinct a meaning, 
as each word in other languages hatli.' Johnston of Holywood, vol. L 
f).41. 
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•enae to the words of our Saviour on pounds, which are 
altogether light and doubtful and destitute of authority. 

If the reason be asked, whence this passage has not been 
oftttier viewed in the same light, and whehce it has hap- 
pened, that NOT ONE of the many English commentators on 
the Evangelbts has thus interpreted it ; I reply, without 
assigning any motives of policy as having communicated to 
the minds of any among them a secret bias, that those of 
them who have most successfully illustrated the Evange- 
lists, and have been followed by the tribe of inferior exposi- 
tors, have rarely paid any marked attention to the symbok 
of the prophets^ and therefore it is not to be wondered, 
that, when they have incidentally met with them, they have 
not turned out of their usual track, and have in conse- 
quence misinterpreted them, as if they were expressions 
not prophetic but literaP'* That this is a true solution of 
the difBculty, the reader will see solid grounds for believ* 
ing, when he recollects, that the alleged interpretation of 
our Lord's words has received the unanimous suffrage of 
Daubuz, of Lancaster, and of Vitiinga^*; who are p^rh^s 
the three men, who of all others best understood the sym^ 

m 

bolic language of prophecy^ and had most diligently compared 
together the predictions of different prophets* 



37 If Grotius and GUbert Wakefield be excepted| I know not a single 
commentator on the Evangelists, who appears to have been at all ac« 
quainted with the important works of Achmet and Artemidorus. 

38 I add not the name of M«de, on account of the doubts he enter- 
tained, and because he delivered no ponHne opinion on the subject. Mede's 
ideas on the xzivth ch. of Matthew I shall have farther occasion to statQ 
in tlie xxviith, and x^viiith chapters of the workt 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXII. 

. i 

THE whole of the present work was written, and a 
considerable part of it printed, previously to my meeting 
with the quotation thatfoUows. The principal motives for 
my now introducing it are, because many of the thoughts 
which it contains are similar to those that predominate in 
the preceding pages ; and because it proceeds from the pen 
of a courtier and a dignitary of the church, whose mind 
will not be suspected to have yielded admission to any 
ideas of the probability of a Revolution in the circum- 
stances of mankind, from a restless temper or a fondness 
for innovation, from the influence of prejudices favorable 
to freedom, or from a dissatisfaction at the existing state 
of aflairs. It is from a charge^'' delivered by bishop Por- 
teus. 

* The present times,* says the prelate, ' and the present 
scene of things, in almost every part of the civilized world, 
are the most interesting and the most awful that were ever 
before presented to the inhabitants of the earth ; and such 
as must necessarily excite the most serious reflections in 
every thinking mind. Perhaps all those singular events to 
which we have been witnesses, unparalleled as they un- 
doubtedly are in the page of history, may be only the 
beginning of things, may be only the first leading steps to a 
train of events still more extraordinary ; to the accomplish- 
ment possibly of some new and unexpected, and at present 
unfathomable, designs hitherto reserved and hid in the 
counsels of the Almighty. Some we know there are who 
'think that certain prophecies,' both in the New Testament 



39 A Charge, delivered to tlie Clergy of the Diocese of London, atthe 
VisiUtion of that Diocese in the year 1794, by Beilby, Lord Bishop of 
bbndoa. 
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and the Old, are now fulfilling ; that the signs of the times 
are portentous and alarming ; and that the sudden extinc- 
tion of a great monarchy, and of all the splendid ranks and 
orders of men that supported it, is only the completion in 
part of that prediction in the gospel, that the sun shall be 
darkened^ and the moon shall not gkfe her lights and the stars 
shall fall from heaven^ before the second appearance of the 
Messiah, to judge the earth ; all which expressions are well 
known to be only figurative emblems of the great powr 
ers and rulers of the world, whose destruction, it is said, is 
to precede that great event. As to myself I pretend not to 
decide on these arduous points; I pretend not either to 
prophecy or to interpret prophecy : nor shall I tjJce upon 
myself to pronounce, whether we are now approaching (as 
some think) to the Millennium, or to the Day of Judgment, 
or to any other great and tremendous and universal change 
predicted in the sacred writings* But this I am sure of, 
that the present unexampled state of the Christian world is 
a loud and powerful call upon all men, but upon us above all 
men, to take peculiar heed to our ways, and to prepare our- 
selves,— .for every thing that may befall us, be it ever so 
novel, ever so calamitous*®.' 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

ON THE SIX FIRST SEALS, AND PARTICULARLY THE THIRD 

AND THE SIXTH. 

THERE are two passages in the two subllmesfof the 
scriptural prophets, one in John, and one in Isaiah, which 
are justly observed by Pyle', Brenius*, and Vitringa^, to be 
parallel places with the memorable prediction of our Sa- 

40 P. 28. 

1 P. 48. 2 In Mat. xxiv. 29'. 

3 In Apoc. p. 281 ; and in Jesai, vol. II. p. 23. ' 
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viour, which was illustrated in the preceding chapter. They 
are too important to be omitted. As the prophecy of Jesus 
has, however, been so largely investigated, the symbolic 
language in which they are written will not very long detain 
our attention. 

Of these passages, the first which I shall transcribe and 
explain, is the prediction of th£ sixth s£AI. : and, in 
order that a just conception of it may be formed, it will be 
necessary to introduce some account of the five preceding 
seals. The extract that follows is from bp.. Newton. * Fu- 
ture events are supposed by St. John, as well as by Daniel 
and other prophets, in a beautiful figure, to be registered 
in a book, for the greater certainty of them. This book 
(ver. ly is in the right hand of Godj to denote that as he 
alone directs the affairs of futurity, so he alone is able to 
reveal them. — It was also sealed^ to signify that the decrees 
of God ai^ inscrutable, and sealed xvith seven sealsy refer- 
ring to so many signal periods of prophecy. In short we 
should conceive of this book, that it was such an one as 
the ancients used, a volume or roll of a book, or more pro- 
perly a volume consisting of seven volumes, so that the 
opening of one seal laid open the contents only of one 
volume^' 

Since this sealed book is described as not being opened 
till after great preparation^ ; since Christ is represented in 
the prophetic vision as selected to perform this important 
task ; and innumerable multitudes of angels, and the re- 
presentatives of the whole Christian church, are introduced 
as raising acclamations of joy on the disclosure of its con- 
tents'; it may reasonably be expected to foretell events, 
which should be highly interesting to the Christian world, 
and WHICH, during the revolution of future ages, 

SHOITLO HAVE A SIGNAL INFLUENCE, EITHER FAVORABLE 
OR UNFAVORABLE, UPON^THE* PROGRESS AND UPON THE 
PURITY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. But SUch is the iutCr- 



4 Ch. r. 5 Vol. III. p. 35. 

6 Ch. V. V. 1—7. 7 V. 8—14. 
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pretation of the seven seals, which is adopted by bishop 
Newton and many other commentators, as sdtogether to 
disappoint these expectations. The first stal^ or period, 
says the bishop of Bristol, denoted the conquests of Ves- 
pasian and Titus ; and the second those slaughters which 
occurred in the time of Trajan and his immediate succes« 
sors ; the third was predictive of the measures adopted by 
the two emperors of the name of Severus ; and the fourth 
of that mortality and those various devastations, which dis- 
tinguished the reigns of Maximin and the princes who 
succeeded. According to this explication, these prophe- 
cies, each of which Christ is represented as opening to 
view, had no nearer relation to the Christian than to the 
Pagan subjects of the Roman empire. But to entertain a 
supposition like this, to represent that four volumes of the 
divine communications were of such a complexion as to be 
incapable of being applied to the benefit of the church, is, 
says Vitringa, to support an hypothesis that is at variance 
with reason*. Reason, indeed, teaches us to expect, says 
this distinguished commentator, that, when the sealed book 
is divided into seven volumes or periods some proportion 
between the length of these periods should be preserved'. 
But bp. Newton and those who coincide with him*^ repre- 
sent, that all the six first" seals were fulfilled between the 
reign of Vespasian and the death of the emperor Theodo- 
sius, a period of only 325 years, whilst the seventh seal alone 
was Tim on from that time, through a long succession of 
centuries, to the end of the world. Some sort of propor- 
tion also might be expected to be found with respect to the 
len^ of the visions themselves". But according to bp. 
Newton, the account of the seventh seal, and of what is 



8 P. 232. 9 P. 231. 

10 Lest I should lead the reader into mistake, I remind hin\, that Vi. ; 
tringu wrote earlier than bp. Newton, and therefore had not him in view, 
but other commentators of similar sentiments. 

11 The first seal, accordinj^ to bp. Newton, occupies the scanty term of 
about 28 years. 

12 See Vitrinya, p. 226. 
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contained under it, fills foiJur eutlfe chaptfrs of the Apoca- 
lypse : whilst the description of the other seals for the most 
part occupies only two or three verses. Xhe fact is, says 
Vitringa, and it is the opinion of Daubuz, of the cele<^ 
brated Cocceius, and of many others'^, that the seven trum** 
pets, described in chapters viii, i^^ and xi, are by no means 
to be included under the seventh seal, but constitute a new 
series of distinct visions. Independently of these objec- 
tions, Vitringahas decisively proved, that the advocates 
of the hypothesis under consideration ^ave in applying" the 
emblems of the prophet to particular events, been singu- 
larly unsuccessful. Thus for instance, when it is said ill 
the delineation of the second seal, that there went out anO' 
ther horse that was red: and power was given to him that 
sat thereon^ to take peace from the earthy and that they 
should kill one another : and there was given unto him a great 
sxvord: these emblems are pronounced to be prophetic of 
the events which happened in the reigns of Trajan and 
Hadrian, a period which was in fact distinguished by a 
more than common portion of tranquillity and general pros- 
perity. But, says Vitringa, if these symbols are to be 
applied to the wars which the Romans carried on with other 
nations, * would not the aspect of that period, when the 
Roman empire was on all sides harrassed by the Goths and 
Scythians, the Persians and Germans, about the times of 
Decisis and Gallus, and was almost oppressed by these na- 
tions, be far more suitably expressed by the symbolic 
figure of a redhorse'\ than the happy tipnies of Trajan and 
Hadrian'^ ? ' Improbable as this interpretation is on die 



13 See Vitpihga, p. 319. , , ^ , v. 

14 VI. 4. That a red horse and a i^ord are the symbols of Blaughter^ 
the commentators unite in observing. . 

15 P. 233. ' If a man were caUed to fix the period m the history of the 
world during which the condition of the human race was most happy and 
prosperous, he would,' says Mr. Gibbon, • without hesiUtion, name that 
which elapsed from the death of DomiUan to the accession of Commodus. 
The vast extent of the Roman empire was governed by abwlute powe*. 

Vol, II* o 
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rerjr face of it, it may boast the patronage of a crowd of 
expositors, and these too respectable* Does not this serve 
to shew, what I believe is the fact with respect to the ge- 
nerality of commentators ^ that they are averse to the toil 
of examining for themselves, and are often ready to adopt 
the bpinions of their predecessors with unbecoming ser^^ 
vility ? 

'By*Vitringa the seven seals are far otherwise explained* 
They are, he says, the seven Greater Events or important 
changes, which were to befall the church even to the con- 
summation of all things ; and this explication of them has 
been embraced and vindicated by a number of very early 
commentators'^, as well as by many learned men, who, sub- 
sequent to the sera of the Protestant Reformation, have 
cultivated the study of the prophetic scriptures. 

The following account of the seals, which is principally 
extracted froto the invaluable commentary of Vitringa, 
contains only a statement of their accomplishment ; for to 
enter into an examination of their respective symbols, 
would be to depart from the purpose of the present work. 
The Jirst seal foretells the brilliant success and rapid pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, s|nd its long exemption from any 
extensive persecution. Commencing from the publication 
of the prophecy, it reaches from the reign of Nerva to jthat 
of Decius, a period of 150 years. The second denotes the 



under the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies were restrained 
by the firm but gentle hand of four successive emperors, whose charac- 
ter and authority ccMmanded invohuitary respect. The forms of tlie 
civil administration were carefully preserved by Nen'a, Trajan, Hadrian 
and the Antonines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and were 
pleased with considering themselves as the accountable ministers of the 
laws.' Decl. and Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. I. 8vo. 1792, p. 126. 

16 Among others, it was adopted by the abbot Joacliim in the 12th cen- 
tury, by Pierre d' Olive in the 13th, and by Ubertinus de Casalis in the 
14th. These apocalyptical writers Vitringa entitles vin eruditt et pH; and 
•ertainly, little as their names are now known, each of them did, in his 
own time, excite in the world a degree of attention, which it is the for- 
tune of few theologians of the present age to obtam. See Vitringa, p. ^^ 
239 5 a&d Moabfiim't account of the 1^,. lath^ and 14th centuries. 
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efforts which the Pagans afterwards made to extirpate diat 
faith, and those cruel and wide*extending persecutions, 
raised against the professors of it, by the orders of Decius 
and Valerian, of Dioclesian, Galerius, and Maximin. 

With respect to the third seal, I differ from all former 
writers ; and it is therefore necessary, that I should give 
an account of its symbols, as well as of its supposed comple- 
uon. That it has been generally misunderstood, cannot be 
denied, for, iiMieir explication of it, the best commentators 
differ extremely. Mede and Goodwin, Grotius and Ham^ 
mond, Lightfoot, Waple, and Fleming, Vitringa, Benger 
lius, and the anonymous French author of the New System 
cfthe Apocalypse^ Lowman, Johnston, and I>aubuz, all 
differ materially from each otb^r, in their interpretations of 
the third s^al ; and of these commentators, the twehe first 
are at variance with each other with respect to the time. 
By every person, then, who acknowleges the authority of 
the Apocalypse, it cannot but be thought a point of some 
consequence, to ascertain the signification of a prophecy, 
the import and apj^ication of which have hitherto been a 
subject of such general dispute. It is thus expressed: 
And when he had opened the third eeal^ I heard the third 
beast say^ Come and see. And Iheheld^ and lo a black horsey 
and he that sai on him had a pair of balances in his hand. 
And I heard a voice in the midst of the four beasts say^ A 
measure of wheat for a penny, and tfiree measures of barley 
for a penny; and see thou hurt not the oil and the wine''. 

Since the end of the second seal or period, and the be- 
ginning of the fourth, are fixed by Vitringa", those, who 



szs 



17 VI. 5, 6. In V. 5, it ought to have been rendered, / heard the third 
Hmng creature tay ; and in v. 6, I heard a voice in the nwUt of the four Uyin^ 
creatures. It is thus in the versions of Wakefield and Doddridge. 

18 Vitringa regards the third seal as a prediction of the numerous theo- 
logical contests, which occurred in the period referred to ; of the con»e- 
qucnt scarcity of spiritual food, thai is to say, of true doctrines ; and of 
the care, which the governors of the church took accurately t«> weigh m 
the theological balance the different opinions which v^re advanced, and 
to prescribe* a correct standard of faith. 
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adopt this opinion respecting the seals in general, of course 
know thd period of the third seal, previously to their exami- 
nation into the import of its particular symbols. The third 
seal then reaches from about the year 324, when Constan- 
fine obtained the sole possession of the Roman empire, 
and the religion of Jesus ceased to be attacked by pagan 
persecutors, to about the year 629, when the power of the 
Saracens arose, and they first waged war against Chris- 
^nity and the emperor of the East. In order, therefore, 
to ascertain the completion of the third seal, or the im- 
portant events predicted to happen in the intervening pe- 
riod, it is necessary to state the established signification of 
ihe principal symbols ; and to enquire, by a minute reference 
to history, whether that statement apdy corresponds to the 
general character and the leading events of the period, of 
which the prophet is supposed to have given a concise de-^ 
scription. 

* The horse^^ says Dr. Lancaster in his Symbolical Dic- 
tionary, * is the symbol of war and conquest;' and * black ' 
he observes, * signifies afflictions, disasters, and anguish'^* 
The period, of which the prophet speaks, must then have 
been remarkable for the greatness of jthe conquests made in 
it; and it must have been more than usually calamitous. 
But there iff another prophetic emblem, which will more 
^ecifically ascertain the character of the period. A * balance 
joined with symbols, denoting the gale of com and fruits by 
weight,^ is, observes Dr. Lancaster, * the symbol of scarci- 
py: bread by weigiht hein^ a curse in Lev. xxvi. 26,.and in 
Ezek, iv. 16, where it is said, I will break the staff of bread 
in Jerusalfm^ and they shall eat bread by weighty and with 
care^ and they shall drink water by measure^ and astonish^ 
ment. Which curse is expressed by famine in the same 
prophet, ch, V. 16, ^d <p}i. xiv. 13«,' *.Grotiu^ and others 



J9 ' In all Ung^ges blai^k signifies ^y thing that is sad, dismal cruel 
fmd unfortunate.' Oaubu;s in loc. * 

20 « Very many agsree in this,' says Vitringa, ' that this seal is erable 
piatic of famine anji a se|uxity of provisions.' Th^t the ^hird seal is pfp. 
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have,' says bp. Newton, observed on this seal, * that a chctaix 
of com, the measure here mentioned was a man's daily 
allowance, as a penny^^ was his daily wages ; so that if his 
daily labor could earn no more than his dauly bread, 
without other provisions for himself or his family, corn 
must needs bear a very high prio«^.' To the same pur* 
pose speaks Mr. Lowman in his paraphrase. ^ In the times 
of this prophecy, the price of a measure of wheat shall be 
a penny, and three measures of barley shall cost the same 
price ; the whole wages of a man's labor for a day, shall 
only purchase so much com, as is an usual daily allowance ; 

phetic of a great scarcity of provisions is observed, among^ other commen- 
tators, by Goodwin, Lightfoot and Daubuz. 

21 That is, a Roman Denarim, 

22 Notwithstanding this observation of the prelate, he seems unac- 
countably to regard the third seal as predictive of a period rather of plenty 
than of want ; and declares, that it refers to the two and forty years, which 
elapsed from the accession of Septimus Severus to the death of Alexander 
Severus. The prophecy has, also, in the opinion of bp. Newton, a par- 
ticular reference to the conduct of tliose two emperors, as well as to the 
state of the Roman empire at that time. What that conduct, and that 
state of things, was, the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
will inform us. Whenever Septimus Severus * deviated from the strict 
line of equity, it was generally in favor of the poor and oppressed. — The 
calm of peace and prosperity was once more experienced in the pro- 
vinces ; and many cities, restored by the munificence of Severus, assumed 
the title of his colonies, and attested by public monuments their gratitude 
and felicity. — And he boasted with a just pride, tliat, having received the 
empire oppressed with foreign and domestic wars, he left it established in 
profound, universal, and honorable peace.' Of this prin^ce it is related, 
though the account cannot but be reg^ded as exaggerated, that * he left 
in the public granaries a provision of com for seven years, at the rate of 
75,000 m^clii, or about 2500 quarters a day.' In the reign of Alexander 
Severus, the provinces * flourished in peace and prosperity, under the 
administration of magistrates, who were convinced by experience, that 
to deserve the love of the subjects, was their best and only method of 
obtaining the favor of their sovereign- While some gentle restraints 
were imposed on the innocent luxury of the Roman people, the price of 
provisions, and the interest of money, were reduced by the paternal care 
of Alexander.' Vol. I. p. 197, 198, 246. Whether the events of this pe- 
riod do, or do not correspond, to the emblems of the third seal, cannot, 1 
^hink, be a question of very difficult decision. 
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SO that all he can get must be laid out on the veiy neces* 
sarics of life, withoat any provision of other conveniences 
for himself or family, and a scarcity of oil and wine'^ will 
make exactness in their measures veiy necessary alK>*' 

Both the period of the third seal being ascertained, and 
the import of the prophetic eywiboU discovered, it will not, 
I apprehend, be very difficult to point to those great events, 
which constitute its acccmiplishment. It anoonnces, that 
the Roman empire, which is the theatre of the events fore- 
told in the seven seals, shall, during the predicted period, 
of about 300 years, be the scene of migjhty conquests ; 
it declares, that the political horizon shall be clouded by 
calamity, and that the inh^itants of the Roman empire 
shall be especially afflicted by an unaccustomed scarcity of 
provisions : and it refers to that mighty revolution pro- 
duced by the successive inundations and numerous victo- 
ries of the Godis, the Vandals, and the Huns, and the other 



23 Wine, oO, and com, togetlier makcy sa3rs Daobuz (in loc.}, ' the 
^iriiole product of the Ihiits of th« earth necessaiy for honan life.* That 
oil should he ranked as one of the necessariea of lifey and classed among 
those things, the want of which wonld be most seTereir feh, may perhaps 
he a groond of wonder to the mere Engli^ reader. But aoch was the fact. 
Accordinglj we find, that in diAnent writers muted mendon is often 
made of wine, oil and com. Thos in his a < xou»t of a scarcxtj of ptovi- 
skms Jnfios CapitoBnos (In Antonin. Pio^ c. 8) has t^ e jq we asio B, mu, 
miei, et tritici ptmartai and die fiAowing are the words of Mr. GIbbGtt 
(▼oL VIIL p. 151), when speaking of the Lomhards, * the boainess of 
agricaiture, in the ctthiTation of com, fines, and oCveSy was exercised 
with degenerate skiA and industry.* * When the hixunous citizens of 
Antioch complained of the high price of po u ltr y and fish, Jufian,* as the 
Eng^sh histoL-iiin relates (voL IV. p. 147). ' pubficly declared, that a. fru- 
gal city ought to be satisfied with %, re^ilar supply of wine, oil, and 
hreadili* and Mr. Gibbon elsewhere says (^ol. V. p. 281), * in the mamers 
of antiqmty the use of oil was indispetaable fiir the lamp, as well as lor 
the bath ; and the annual tax, which was imposed on A&ica for the bene- 
fit of Rome, amounted to the weight of three mfllions of pounds, to the 
measure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand gaflons.* * Oil,* says the 
prendent Goguet fOHgm of Artx and Sciences^ toL L p. 112), * is at least 
as necessary to man as wine, and other ficpiors of that kind.— -There are 
fisw arts which do not require the use of oil* The ancients ^consumed 
rast quantities of it, and put it to many naore uses than we do at present.* 
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Barbarians of the North and the East ; who dismembered 
the Roman empire, who serx^ed as a scourge in the hands 
of God to chastise the vices and superstitions of the Chris- 
tian world, and who, by destroying a very large part of the 
inhabitants of civilised Europe by means of famincf and 
the sword, and by embracing^ a religion of mildness and 
mercy, which they little understood, and were little dis- 
posed to practise, prepared the way for a more complete 
corruption of the religion of Jesus, for the conquests of 
the Saracens and the Turks, *and for the consequent ex- 
tinction of the Christian faith in Mahometan countries* 

Having advanced an interpretation of the third seal alto- 
gether different from any before alleged, it is incumbent on 
me to bring forward historic attestations in support of it. 
They are taken from the History of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire^ a work of incredible diligence, and dis- 
playing uncommon vigour of mind, but no part of which, 
we are certain, was intended by its unbelieving author to 
attest the truth, or to illustrate the meaning of prophecy. 
As the period, characterised by the emblems of the third 
seal, extends over three centuries, I cannot do justice to 
my subject, without transcribing a long chain of testimo- 
nies relating to the different parts of that period. But I 
certainly should not have ventured to have transcribed them, 
were not the subversion and dismemberment of the Roman 
empire, the consequent diminution of mankind, and the 
memorable relapse of the civilised world into ignorance and 
barbarism, events, in themselves, of the first magnitude 
and importance. I should, however, have been content to 
have referred the reader to Mr. Gibbon's History, were not 
the facts, illustrative of the third seal, scattered over many 
hundred pages of that work. 

It is proper to premise, that tKe evils resulting from the 
devastation of armies, and the dearth of provisions, cannot 
itU at once ascend to any very considerable height, but must 
be gradual in their progress ; and it may be remarked, that^ 
as the ravages of famine often spread in secrecy and silence, 
«s the complaints of the poor are fre(|uently stifled by the 
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arts of policy and the arm of po^vcr, and as occurrences of 
this kind are totally destitute of that variety and splendor, 
which characterise the operations of war and the revolutions 
of government, they are commonly passed over by the his- 
torian unexplained and unrecorded. 

As early as the year 331, and when Constantine filled the 
throne of the Roman world, the Gothr. * passed the Da- 
nube, and spread terror and devastation through the pro- 
vince of Msesia. To oppose the inroad of this destroying 
host, the aged emperor took the field in person ; b\it on this 
occasion either his conduct or his fortune betrayed the glory 
which he had acquired in so many foreign and domestic 
wars.' About the middle of the fourth century, * the Bar- 
barians of the land and sea, the Scots, the Picts, and the 
Saxons, spread themselves, with rapid and irresistible fury, 
from the wall of Antonius to the shores of Kent.' And 
the Illyrian provinces, in the year 357, and in the reign 
of Constant! us, the son of Constantine, were exposed, al- 
most without defence, to the light cavalry of the Barbari- 
ans ; and particularly to the inroads of the Quadi, a fierce 
and powerful nation.' But there wc^ other provinces, in 
the reign of the son pf Constantine, still more oppressed 
by the depredations of the Barbarians. * In the blind fury 
of civil discord, Constantius had abandoned to the Barba- 
rians of, Germany the countries of Gaul, which still ac- 
knowleged the authority of his rival. A numerous swarin 
of Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross the Rhine by 
presents and promises, by the hopes of spoil, and by a per- 
petual grant of all the territories which they should be able 
to subdue. But the emperor, who for a temporary ser- 
vice had thus imprudently provoked the rapacious spirit of 
the Barbarians, soon discovered and lamented the difficulty 
of dismissing these formidable allies, after they had tasted 
the richness of the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice 
distinction of loyalty and rebellion, these undisciplined rob- 
bers treated as their natural enemies all the subjects of the^ 
empire, who possessed any property which they were de- 
sirous of acquiring. Forty-five flourishing cities^ Tongres^^ 
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Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, Stiasburgh, &c. besides a 
far greater number of towns and villages, were pillaged, 
and for the most part reduced to ashes.-— Fixing their in- 
dependent habitations on the banks of rivers, the Rhine^ 
the Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured themselves 
against the danger of a surprise, by a rude and hasty for- 
tification of large trees. — The Alemanni were established 
in the modem countries of Alsace and Lorraine 5 the Franks 
occupied the island of the Batavians, together with an ex- 
tensive district of Brabant.— From the sources, to the 
mouth, of the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans ex-^ 
tended above forty miles to the West of that riVer; — and 
the scene of their devastations w^s three times more ex- 
tensive than that of their conquests. At a still greater dis- 
tance the open towns of Gaul were deserted, and the inha** 
bitants of the fortified cities, who trusted to their strength 
and vigilance, were obliged to content themselves with such 
supplies of com, as they could raise on the vacant land 
within the inclosure of their walls. The diminished legi- 
ons, destitute of pay and provisions, of arms and discipline, 
trembled at the approach, and even at the name, of the Bar- 
barians.' In the year 362, it may be added, so consider- 
able a scarcity of com was felt in Antioch and the cities of 
Syria, as to generate public discontent. 

Thirty thousand Visigoths, the subjects of Hermanric, 
who reigned from the Euxine to the Baltic, and over the 
greatest part of Germany and Scythia, passed the Danube 
in the year 366 ; ' and the provinces of Thrace groaned 
under the weight of the Barbarians.' Whilst the maritime* 
provinces of Gaul and Britain, about the year 371, were 
harassed by the Saxons : the Quadi, and a body of Sar- 
matian cavalry, invaded Pannonia, ih the year 374, and in 
the season of harvest ; and unmercifully destroyed every 
object of plunder which they could not easily transport**.' 

24 Decl. and Fall of the Rom. Emp. vol. III. p. 123, 195, 2^3 j vol. IV, . 
p. Ur, 286-:329. 

Vol. II. H. . 
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cessaiy fo^ their own subsistence.' It may be added, ^ tha^ 
the Goths, after the defeat of Valens, tuver abandoned the 
Roman territory.' 

Their devastations had a double operation. The con- 
sumption of harvests, the conflagration of farms, and the 
massacre of husbandmen, constituted only part of the evil, 
* The uncertain condition of their property discouraged the 
subjects of Theodosius,* the successor of Valens, * from 
engaging in those useful and laborious undertakings, which 
require an immediate expence, and promise a slow and dis- 
tant advantage. The frequent examples of ruin and deso- 
lation tempted them not to spare the remains of a patri- 
mony, which might, every hour, become the prey of the 
rapacious Goth. And the mad prodigality, which prevails 
in the confusion of a shipwreck or a siege, may serve to 
explain the progress of luxury amidst the misfortunes and 
terrors of a sinking nation**.' 

What mighty calamities were inflicted on the Roman em- 
pire, during the joint reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, 
the soils and successors of Theodosius, every man is ap- 
prised, who is acquainted with the history of its decline 
and subversion. On this point there can be no dispute. 
To the great events, which happened during their adminis- 
tration, it will, therefore, be sufficient very concisely to re- 
fer. During the reigns of the feeble sons of Theodosius, 
Greece was ravaged ^d over-run by the Goths ; Spain and 
Gaul were invaded and occupied by various tribes of fierce 
Barbarians ; and Italy and Rome were plundered bv^ Ala- 
ric, the commander of the Gothic armies. From the long 
account*^ of these varied devastations, I shall cite only two 
short extracts. * The banks of the Rhine were crowned 
like those of the Tyber, with elegant houses and well cul- 
tiv^ed farms. — This scene of peace and plenty was sud- 
denly changed into a desert ;^ and the prospect of the smoak- 
ing ruins could alone distinguish the solitude of nature 



26 Vol. IV. p. 340—443 ; Tol. V. p. -88. 

27 It extends in vol. V. from p. Ife to p. 362. 
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from the desolation of man*'.' The following account of 
the misfortunes of Spain is in the language of its most elo- 
quent historian, Mariana. " The irruption of these natipns 
was followed by the most dreadful calamities : as the Bar- 
barians exercised their, indiscriminate cruelty on the for- 
tunes of the Romans and the Spaniards ; and ravaged with 
equal fury the cities and the open country. The progre&t 
of famine reduced the miserable inhabitants to feed pa the 
flesh of their fellow-creatures. — Pestilence soon appeared, 
the inseparable companion of famine ;'' and " a large pro* 
portion of the people was swept away*^" 

Seven years after the death of Honorius, Africa became 
the theatre of the most terrible devastations. ' The long 
and narrow tract of the African coast was filled with fre- 
quent monuments of Roman art and magnificence. — A 
simple reflection will impress every thinking mind with the 
clearest idea of fertility and cultivation : the country was 
extremely populous ; the inhabitants reserved a liberal sub- 
sistence for their own use ; and the annual exportation, par- 
ticularly of wheat, was so regular ;imd plentiful, that Africa 
deserved the name of the common gifanary of Rome and of 
mankind. On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces, from 
Tangier to Tripoli, were overwhelmed by the invasion of 
the Vandals. — ^The Vandals, where they found resistance, 
seldom gave quarter ; and the deaths of their valiant coun,- 
trymen were expiated by the ruin of the cities under whose 
walls they had fallen.' About the year 442, ' the whole 
breadth of Europe, as it extends abo^'e 500 miles from the 
Euxine to the Hadriatic, was at once invaded, and occupied, 
and desolated, by the myriads of Barbarians whom Attila 
led into the field. — ^The words, the most expressive of total 

 

extirpation and erasure, are applied to the calamities which 
they inflicted on seventy cities of the Eastern empire.' 
And, in a short time, the situation of ^ Italy itself became 
equally deplorable with that of the provinces. ' Since the 
age of Tiberius, the decay of agriculture had been felt in 



28 Vol. V. p 22$ 29 Gibbon, vol. V. p. 352. 
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Italy ; and it was a just subject of complaint, that the-- life 
of die Roman people depended on the accidents of the 
winds ai)d waves^i In the division and the decline of the 
empire, the tributary provinces of Egypt and Africa were 
withdrawn; the numbers of the inhabitants continually 
diminished with the means of subsistence ; and the country 
was exhausted by the irretrievable losses of war, famine, 
and ptstilence* St. Ambrose has deplored the ruin of a 
populous district, which had been once adorned with the 
flourishing cities of Bologna, Modena, Regium, and Pla* 
centia. Pope Gelasius was a subject of Odoacer ; and he 
affirms, with strong exaggeration, that in iEmilia, Tuscany, 
amd the adjacent provinces, the human species was almost 
extirpated'**.' 

^ While the kingdoms of the Franks and Visigoths were 
established in Gaul and Spain, the Saxons atchieved the 
conquest of Britain.^ But it maintained, alone and unaided^ 
^ a long, a vigorous, though an unsuccessful struggle, against 
the formidable pirates, who, almost at the same instant^ 
assaulted the Northern, the Eastern, and the Southern 
coasts.' And ^ after a war of an hundred years, the inde- 
pendant Britons still occupied the whole extent of the 
Western coast, from the wall of Antoninus to tlvc extreme 
promontary of Cornwall. — Resistance, if it cannot averts 
must increase, the miseries of conquest ; and conquest has 
never appeared more dreadful and destructive than in the 
hands of the Saxons.' Such, indeed, was the destructioa 
of the natives, that ^ the Saxon kingdoms displayed the 
face of recent discovery and cultivation : the towns were 
small, the villages were distant; the husbandry was languid 
and unskilful ; four sheep were equivalent to an acre of 
the best land ;' and ^ an ample space of wood and morass 
was resigned to the vague dominion of nature*'.' 

In another part of the globe the Bulgarians displayed an 



30 Vol. VI. p.. 20, 52, S3, 234. 

31 VoL VI. p. 3T9, 3^, 388, ^92, 395. 
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equal degree of ferocity* ^ The hopes or fears of the Bar* 
|)ariaiis$ their intestine union or discord; the accident of 
a frozen or shallow stream ; the prospect of harvest or vin- 
tage ; the prosperity or distress of the Romans, were the 
causes which produced the uniform repetition of annual 
visits, tedious in the narrative and destructive in the 
event.' The year 539 * was marked by an invasion of 
the Huns or Bulgarians, so dreadful, that it almost effaced 
the memory of their past inroads. They spread from the 
suburbs of Constantinople to the Ionian gulph, destroyed 
32 cities or castles,— and repassed the Danube, drag^ng at 
their horses heels 120,000 of the subjects of Justinian. In 
a subsequent inroad they pierced the wall of the Thracian 
Chersonesus, extirpated the habitations and the inhabitauts, 
— and returned to their companions, laden with the spoils of 
Asia.' And Procopius has confidently affirmed, that, in » 
reign of 33 years, each annual inroad of the Barbarians 
consumed 200,000 of the inhabitants of the Roman empire. 
The entire population of Turkish Europe, which nearly 
corresponds with the provinces of Justinian, would per- 
haps be incapable of supplying six millions of persons, the 
restdt of this incredible estimate^.' 

Justinian recovered Italy from the Goths, and Africa from 
the Vandals; but die recovery of lost provinces was some- 
times as destructive to agriculture and to mankind, as the 
original irruptions of the Barbarians. * Prom his new ac- 
quisitionsf Justinian expected that his avarice, as well as 
pride, should be richly gratified.' In consequence the most 
dreadful rebellions agitated Africa. For the troubles 
of Africa, I neither have nor desire another guide than 
Procopius, whose eye contemj^ated the image, and whose 
ear collected the reports^ of the memorable events of his 
own times.' He * has confidently affirmed, that five mil- 
lions qS Africans were consumed by the wars and govern- 
ment of the emperor Justinian* The series of the African 

- _ _ ' - - - - 

32 Vol. VII. p. 382, 284. 
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hi3tory attests this melancholy tf uth^^/ After the recovery 
of Italy, Justinian might dictate benevolent edicts, and 
Narses might second his wishes by the restoration of 
cities. — But the power of kings is most eiFectual to destroy : 
and die twenty years of the Gothic war had consummated 
the distress and depopulation of Italy. As early as the 
fourth campaign, under the discipline of Belisarius himself, 
50,000 laborers died of hunger in the narrow region of 
Misenum. A still greater number was consumed by famine 
in the southern provinces, without the Ionian gulph. Acorns 
^were used in the place of bread. Procopius had seen a de- 
serted orphan suckled by a she-goat. Seventeen passengers 
were lodged, murdered, and eaten, by two women, who 
were detected and slain by the eighteenth.-— A strict exami- 
nation of the evidence of Procopius would swell the loss of 
Italy above the total sum of her present inhabitants^*.* 

In the year 542 a terrible plague arose, which raged with 
such fury, ^ that many cities of the East were left vacant, 
and in several districts of Italy the harvest and the vintage 
withered on the ground. The triple scourge of war, pes- 
tilence, and famine, afflicted the subjects of Justinian^ and 
his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease of the human 
species, which has never been repaired in some of the fair- 
est countries of the globe''.' 

Such was the reign of Justinian. Whether husbandry 
. was likely to revive, and plenty to return, during the ad- 
ministration of his feebler successor, the following passage 
respecting that prince will ascertain. * The annals of the 
second Justin are marked with disgrace abroad and misery 
^ at home. In the West, the Roman empire was afflicted by 
the loss of Italy, the desolation of Africa,' and the conquests 
of the Persians. Injustice prevailed both in the capital and 
the provinces ; the rich trembled for their property, the 
poor for their safety.' Italy, however, omitted not to ap- 



33 Vol. VII. p. 346, 347, 353. Africa was invaded by the army of Jus-* 
tinian in the year S^S. 

34 Vol. VII. p. 400. oS Vol. VII. p. 423. 



ply to the emperors for rtlitt* From this country, indeed^ 
they were incessantly tormented by tales of misery and de- 
mands of succor;' and the language of Rome was, " If 
you are incapable of delivering us from the sword of the 
Lombards) save us at least from the calamity of famine." 
Though the depopulaticm of the capital of Italy was con- 
stant and visible, 'yet the liumber of citizens still exceeded 
the measui'e of subsistence ; their precarious food was sup- 
plied from the harvests of Sicily or Egypt ; sUid the frequent 
ttpetition of famine betrays the ihattention of the emperor 
to a distant province'^.' 

The new circumstances of degradation and depression, 
into which a considerable part of mankind were thrown, 
gave a severe check to the ardor of industry. Hence the 
operations of agriculture became more languid) its produce 
9iore scanty and uncertain* ' According to the maxims of 
ancient war, the conqueror became the lawful master of the 
enemy whom he had subdued and spared : and the fruitful 
cause of personal slavery, which had been almost suppressed 
by the peaceful sovereignty of Rome, was again revived 
and multiplied by the perpetual hostilities df the indepen- 
dent Barbarians. The Goth, the^Burgundian, or the Frank, 
who returned from a successful expedition, dragged after 
him a long train of sheep, of oxen, and of human captives^ 
whom he treated with the same brutal contempt^.' 

Whether the expeditions of the Barbarians succeeded or 
miscarried, they wefe almost equally ruinous to die peace- 
ful labors of the husbandman. To illustrate their nature 
and effects, a short account shall be given of the invasion of 
Languedoc in the yesu- 586 by the army of the king of Bur* 
gundy* ' The troops of Burgundy, Berry, Auvergne, and 
the adjacent territories, were excited by the hopes of spoil* 
They marched, without . discipline, under the bantiers of" 
German, or Gallic, counts ; their attack was feeble and un- 
successful ; but the friendly and hostile provinces were deso- 
lated with indiscriminate rage. Thp corn-fields, the villages. 



36 Vol. VIII. p. 133, 142, 159. 37 Vol. VI. p. 359* 
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the churches themselves, were donsunied by fire ; the inha- 
bitants were massacred or dragged into captivity ; and, in 
the disorderly retreat, 5000 of these inhuman savages were 
destroyed by hunger or intestine discord'*/ 

Often exposed to a siege or to a blockade, cities frequent- 
ly became the theatres of the most dreadful famines. Some 
facts attendant on some of the sieges of Rome will illustrate 
the assertion. When environed by the army of Alaric, it 
experienced ^ the horrid calamities of famine,' at a time 
when it may fairly be supposed to have contained twelve 
hundred thousand inhabitants. The da^y allowance of 
three pounds of bread was reduced to one^half, to one-third, 
to nothing ; and the price of com still continued to rise in 
a rapid and extravagant proportion.— -The food the most 
repugnant to sense and imagination, the aliments the most 
unwholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were ea^ 
gerly devoured, and fiercely disputed, by the rage of hunger. 
Even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh of their 
slaughtered infants. Many thousands of the inhabitants of 
Rome expired in their houses, or in the streets, for want of 
sustenance. — And the miseries of famine were succeeded 
and aggravated by a pestUential disease.' This was in the 
year 408. In the year 472, the principal part of Rome,^ 
which lay on the Tuscan side of the Tyber, was besieged 
by Ricimer ; and the public distress was prolonged * by a 
resistance of three months, which produced the concomitant 
evils of famine and pestilence.' In the year 537, the me- 
tropolis of the Western empire was besieged by 150,00a 
Goths ; and, as the siege continued more than a year, the 
people, notwithstanding the harvests of Campania and Tus- 
cany had been 4 ' forcibly swept for the use of the city, was- 

exposed to the miseries of scarcity, unwholesome food 
and contagious disorders.' But ' if any credit be due to 
an intelligent spectator, one third at least of the Gothic 
* host was destroyed, in frequent and bloody combats under 
the walls^f the cit}\ .The bad fame and pernicious quali- 
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ties of the summer air might already be imputed to the 
decay of agriculture and population; and the evils of fa- 
pkine and pestilence were aggravated by tbeir own licentious* 
ness^ and the unfriendly disposition of the country.' Only 
nine years after this, Rome was again besieged by the 
Goths, under the command of Totila, and was destined to 
sustain still severer sufferings. ^ The meditnnuSj or fifth 
part of the quarter of wheat, was exchanged for 7 pieces 
of gold ; 50 pieces were given for an ox, a rare and acci- 
dental prize ;' and ^ the progress of famine enhanced this 
exorbitant value.— A tasteless and unwholesome mixture, 
in which the hran thrice exceeded the quantity of flour, ap» 
peased the hunger of the poor : they were gradually reduced 
to feed on dead horses, dogs, cats, and nuce, smd eagerly 
to snatch the grass, and even the nettles, which grew 
among the ruins of the city^.' 

That the scarcity of com, wine, and oil, as well as of 
other provisions;, must have been great, must have been 
general, must have been permanent in the Roman empire^ 
at a period when the devastadoia of the Northern nations 
were thus violent, thus extensive, and thus frequently re- 
peated, can be doubted by^no man, who is acquainted with 
die nature and operations of agricullaure, or with the cir- 
cumstances diat encourage a ft'eedom of commercial inter- 
course, or who is accustomed to trace the ccmnexion between 
cause and eSect. 

After having so long detained the reader in the contem- 
plation of history, I shall dismiss the observations on the 
third seal by noticing an objection, which may not improbap 
bly be urged against the alleged interpretation of it. Though 
probdbly it will be readily admitted, that the countries con- 
stituting the Roman empire were, between the reign of 
Constantine and the commencement of the seventh century, 
in a peculiar degree the theatres of conquests and devasta- 
tions, and that no other period of history, of the same 
length, can by any means be found, in which this was 

39 Vol. V. p. 291 J vol VI. p. 217 ? vol. VIL p. 235, 237, 243, 263. 
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equally the case ; yet it may be objected, that a scarcity of 
provisions i9 a circumstance of too general a nature, to he 
regarded as characteristic of any particular period. Im 
reply to this, I observe, that though there have undoubtedly 
been other aeras, when an alarming deficiency of the neces- 
saries of life has been experienced, and that through a great 
extent of country; yet there are solid grounds for conclude* 
ing, that^ from the eatliest annals of history to the present 
time, there neter was any period^ in which the inhabitants 
of the countries, comprehended under the Roman empire, 
sustained so frequent or so general a want of provisions, as 
in that time, which is supposed to be referred to by the 
symbols of the third seal. The numerous extracts, which 
X have been tempted to introduce from Mr. Gibbon, will go 
far to prove this assertion ; but, in order to furnish more 
complete evidence "of it, it will be necessary briefly to allege 
some fkcts and reasons, relative both to the centuries which 
preceded^ and those which foUovied^ the period which the 
prophet is thought to describei, 

Whilst the Roman empire remaine4 entire; whilst it$ 
frontiers were guarded by the strength of its fortifications 
and the valor of its legionaries ; the labors of agriculture 
pursued their tranquil and accustomed course ; the rivers, 
the seas, and the excellent roads that ran through the pro- 
vinces of the empire, imited to secure a o<»istant, and gene- 
rally a sufficient, supply of provisions for all its various 
•inhabitants ; the rich harvests of Egypt and Africa yielded 
an abundance, greatly superior to their domestic wants ; 
and, to use the words of Mr. Cibbon^, * the accidental 
scarcity, in any single province, was immediately relieved 
' by the plenty of its more fortunate neighbors^.^ It may be 
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40 Vol. I. p. 86. During the reign of GaUienus, it is true, an extreme 
scarcity of provisions was felt throughout the Roman empire. But it was 
comparitively of short continuance j and the indolent GaUienus was suc- 
ceeded by a series of great princes, under whom order prevailed, an^ 
agriculture flourished. 

41 ' In an extensive corn-country, between all the different parts, of 
^hich ^ere is ^ free commerce and communication^ ^e scarcity occa- 
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added, that, antecedently to the accession of Constantine, 
the dominions of Rome -had not been regularly divided into 
the empires of the East and the West. Consequently the 
husbandman and the farmer were not weighed down by so 
intolerable a pressure of taxes : and^ us but one court exists 
edy that host of. idlers and prodigals, who constitute or sur« 
round a court, were far less numerous ; and those who were, 
drawn aside from the plough, the forge and the loom, to 
supply the luxuries, and to minister to the amusements, of 
the prince and his dependents, occupied a narrower space in 
the ranks of society. 

To evince that those who inhabited the countries of the 
Roman empire were not afflicted by so severe a scarcity of 
com and food, subsequent to the sera of the third seal, one 
decisive fact may be alleged. In the 8th, the 9th, and the 
10th centuries, they certainly amounted not to one half, 
and probably not to one third, of the number of those, who 
lived when the mighty fabric of Roman greatness was un- 
shaken, and consequently a much smaller quantity of pro- 
visions was sufficient for their subsistence. And there are 
obvious reasons, why, for a number of past centuries, no 
general and permanent scarcity of provisions has been felt. 
The establishment of laws, and the stability of govern- 
ments, have given protection to property, and confidence to 
industr)^. Nations have been far less exposed to the rava- 
ges of foreign conquest ; and, durjng the prosecution of 
war, its horrors have been alleviated by the superior mild- 
ness of modem times. Vast woods have been felled, and 
immense tracks of waste land cultivated. Agriculture has 
received a long succession of improvements ; and commerce 
has opened a way for the interchange of its produce be- 
tween the most distant cbuntries of the globe. 

The account of the two next seals, as well as that of the 
two first, is taken from Vitringa. The fourth seal predicts 
the conquests and devastations of the Saracens and the 



sioned by the most unfavorable seasons can never be so great as to produce 
^ famine.' Smith's Wealth of ?fations, 7ih ed. vol. II. p. 295. 
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Turks^, by Whose instrumentality Divine Providence se* 
verely punished the corrupt moraI» and abject superstitions 
of the degenerate Christians of that tim^, and particulariy 
those of the £ast^^ ; and by whose progress the Deity per- 
mitted, not only that a large portion of the globe shoild be 
involved in wretchedness, and be in a great degree depopu- 
lated ; but that it should also cease to profess the belief^ 
and to enjoy the benefits, of Christianit]^, though it had 
been long planted there and firmly established. Those bar- 
barous persecutions, which have been kindled by the and- 
christian church, the fifth «ea/ represents : it plainly announ- 
ces that those who should stand forward in defence of Evan- 
gelic truth should be exposed to them for a very long dura- 
tion of time ; and, including the Albigenses and Wal- 
denses, the Bohemian Brethren and French Protestants, as 
well as a crowd of contemporary sufferers that might be 
enumerated, it comprehends the far greater number of 
those who have ever perished in the cause of religion* It 
embraces the period which runs from the 13th century to 
the fall of the antichristian empire. As thi& great catas- 

42 I knoiw not that this opinion has been adopted by a single Engtisli 
commentator. It is, however common on t^e continent. ' Sig^um Quar- 
tum,' says Wolfius (Cur<c Philologica, in loc.), • de Saracenis et Turcis 
MVLTi accipiunt.' 

43 Superstitious as was the worship which prevailed in the West^ that 
of the Eastern Christians was, says Vitringa, at this time far more cor- 
rupt. In Apoc. p. 418. 

44 Not only was Christianity once estabKshedin Macedonia and Greece^ 
in SjTia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, iij Lybia, Egypt and Abyssinia ; but 
it had at one time made a considerable progress in the islands of Socotra 
and Ceylon, in Iberia and Thrace, in Arabia and Persia, in Tartary, China, 
and Hindostan. But at present, among the natives of all these countries, 
the knowlege of Christianity is either completely obliterated^ or it is ol>» 
scurely professed by a scanty portion of illiterate believers. The relig-ion 
of Mahomet, on the contrary, in almost every one of {hese coimtries, eithe;r 
bears an vmdisputed sway, or has acquired very numerous proselytes. 
See Mosheim' EccL HTut. (vol. I. p. 199, 274, ^75 : voL II. p. 2, 43, 179), 
and the Decl. and Fall of the Horn. Emp, (vol. VIII. p. 339—347). Early 
in the 5th century, there were, says Sir I. Newton, in Africa alone about 
^00 bishoprics. Obt. on Ban. p. 298. 
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trophe is yet future, we agpear to be now living under the 
fifth seal, though near the close of it, and when the fury 
of religious zeal has almost spent its force. 

The next of these prophecies, which is to be a more par- 
ticular object of enquiry, is thus sublimely expressed: and 
I beheld when he had opened the sixth seal^ and h^ there was 
a great Earthquake; and the sun became biack as sackcloth of 
hair, and the moon became as blood; and the stars of heaven 
fell unto the earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her Untimely 
fiffs when she is shaken of a mighty wind. And the heaven * 
departed as a scrawl when it is rolled together; and every 
mountain and island were moved out of their places. And 
the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rich men, 
and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and every bond- 
man, and every freeman, hid themselves in the dens, and in 
the rocks of the mountains; and said to the mountains and 
rocks. Fall on us, and hide us from the face of htm that 
sitteth on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb : for 
the great day^^ of his wrath is come ; and who shall be able 
to stand ^? 

The expressions of this seal, says Dn Wall, ' are always 
the emblems of kings, emperors, governments, falling.* 
Not only does a part of this striking passage bear, on the 
very face of it, a strong resemblance to xhe prediction of 
Jesus; but it may be^ regarded as representing the very 
same events in a more expanded form. What is said here, 
that there was a Great Earthquake, signifies, says Vitringa, 
* that there would be a mighty Revolution, which would 
happen in some great empire, or rather in the world, or 
some eminent part of it, which is treated of in this pro- 
phecy.' Now this part of the world, he observes, is Eu- 
rope. * Under the emblem T)f the heaven being rolled toge- 
ther is signified a thorough change or abolition of the whole 
system both political and ecclesiastical. — For in the pro- 
phetic style, as I just now observed, the whole body of 



45 On the expression, the Great Dof of Ged, see the observations from 
X.owth, Daubuz, and Mede, in p. 361. 

46 VL 13—17. 
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those who have rule and authority, both civil and ecdesi-' 
astical, are included under the name of heaven*^ And, in 
another place, Vitringa says, this seal foretells, ^ that Great 
Commotions would suddenly arise, both in the empire of 
Papal Rome, and in the other kingdoms and republics of 
Europe, God being about to raise up by his providence 
avengers, who would undertake the cause of the afBicted.' 
Nothing, says this judicious commentator, can be more evi- 
dent than this explication of the sixth seal, if we have com- 
pared it with the seventh vial, which, in almost the same 
word3, foretells the destruction of the antichristian empire. 
The sixth seal has, however, been applied by bp. New- 
ton and by various other commentators to the successive 
defeats of Maxentius and Licinius, to the destruction of 
the pagan temples, and to the various alterations accom- 
plished by Constantine^^ But, besides observing, that, ac- 
cording to the ideas I entertain of the former seals, these 
events belong to a period far remote from that of the sixth 
seal, and therefore that this interpretation cannot.possibly 
be the true one ; I appeal to the good sense of the unpre* 
judiced reader, whether these occurrences, though of ac- 
knowleged importance, are adequate to the grandeur or to 
the import of the prophetic images. ^ In divine writings,' 
says Dr. Apthorp, ^ this rule is indispensable, that a pro" 
fusion of the higher figures be not employed on a di^ro* 
portioned subject, or to impress ideas too vast for the 
event^.' Besides, is it not said, that the kings of the earth 
"-^id themselves in the dens and in the rocks of the moun* 
tains; and is it not admitted without dispute, in other 
places, that the kings of the earth are the modem mo- 
narchs of the European world ? Whence then is it applied 
to a period of time, when these kings had no existence ? 



47 Should any person, not^thstanding all tlie force of the objections 
agunst it, apprehend, that the sixth seal has an aspect to these inferior 
and less important events, yet he will probably acquiesce in an observation 
of Mr. Waple, that it * has aito a relation to the final judgments upon An- 
tichrist' 

48 Vol. I. p. 86. 
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That the period referred to should not be passed over in 
silence, Vitringa thinks it reasonable to expect; and he 
accordingly is of opinion, that ^ the times of Constantino 
are painted in vivid colors through the greatest part of the 
xiith chapter^/ 

An interpreter of the Apocalypse ' must,' says Daubuz, 
^ enlarge his thoughts, an^ embrace at once the whole ex- 
tent and duration of the Christian religion or church.' It 
is evident that the whole church is concerned in the events 
described, ^ so that when large and noble events or revolu- 
tions fit the symbols exactly, it is unworthy of the Holy 
Ghost, to think they are applicable' to such as ate less 
considerable and less important^^. 

That the symbols of the sixth seal are of too august a 
kind to be applied to the occurrences which happened in 
the time of Constantine, is a circumstance on which Vi- 
tringa has not omitted to lay proper stress. But this is not 
all. The civil government was not overturned. It is true, 
says Vitringa, that some emperors were divested of their 
power. But * in this there was nothing new or singular.* 
The same rank and the same tide, which Constantine had 
wrested from his rivals, he himself continued to retain. 
* The imagery of the sixth seal exhibits to us the change 
and subversion of the state of some empire, which should 
be accomplished with a sudden shaking and the most vio- 
lent commotion.' But the alterations introduced by Con- 
stantine were, says this learned divine, executed in a period 
of prof ound peace ; and there was nothing in them that 
corresponded to the figures of the prophet. In the sub- 
version of pa'ganism, the Christian emperor did, says Vi- 
tringa, proceed with moderation and with caution. Many 
of its temples and its shrines continued untouched ; the art 
of divination was still publicly practised^'; their estates. 



49 P. 239. 

50 Preliminary Discourse, p. 42. 

51 * There is a law of Constantine, which shews that himself was not 
altogether free from pagan superstition, ia which he orders the hanupicet 
to be consulted, if any public edifice was struck with lightning.— We may 
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their salaries, their privileges still remained in the 
hands 9f the vestals and the priests and the hierophants ; 
in the greater |cities, and especially at Rome, where an 
altar stood to the honor of the Goddess Victory, public 
sacrifices were permitted ; and a large proportion of the 
Roman senate, many years after the time of Constantine^ 
continued in the belief, and persevered in the patronage^ 
of the heathen superstitions* * Do these, and other things 
which I omit, answer to the imagery of the sixth seal ? 
Whilst men, addicted to the idolatry of paganism, were 
every where promoted to the highest dignities of the state, 
at a time when Christian emperors held the reins of go«» 
vemhient ; had they any necessity to say to the mountains 
and ta the rocks, fall on usy and hide us from the wrath of ' 
the Lamb f Was paganism subverted with violence and a 
mighty commotion, when, long after the time of Constan- 
tine, it subsisted and flourished in the pirincipal cities of 
the empire** ? 

Of a part of the symbols of the sixth seal, and it will 
only be necessary with respect to a part, I shall give a de- 
add to this, that a temple of the Goddess Concord, being decayed by 
length of time, was repaired or rebuilt by Constantine» if yve may trust t9 
an inscription in Lilius Giraldus.' Jortin on £. H. vol. II. p. 305. 

52 P. 235. There is an original epistle remaining, « which Constantine 
addressed to the followers of the ancient religion ; at a time when he no 
longer disguised his conyersion, nor dreaded the rivals of his throne. He 
invites and exhorts, in the most pressing terms, the subjects of the Ro. ' 
nan empire to imitate the example of their master; but he declares, that 
those who itiU refuse to open their eyes to the celestial light may freely 
enjoy their temples, and their fancied Gods. A report, that tlie cercmo- * 
nies of paganism was suppressed, is formally contradicted by the emperor 
himself, who wisely assigns, as the principle of his moderation, the in- 
vincible force of habit|| of prejudice, and of superstition.—- The evidence of 
facts, and the monuments which are still extant of brass and marble, con- 
tinue to prove the public exercise of the pagan 'worship during the xoholc 
reign ofthetoru of Corutantine. In the East, as well as in the West, in cities 
as well as in the country, a great number of temple^ were respected, or 
at least were sptired ; and the devout multitude still enjoyed the luxury of 
sacrifices, of festi^r^U, and of pro8es8ions.-..The title, the ensigns, tlie 
jaerogativeaof Soverwgn Pontiff, which had been instituted by Nu«a» 
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tailed account* There was a great earthquake^ i. e. a 
inigTity retc)lution ; and the sun became black as sackcloth of 
hair^ the antichristian monarchies of the European world 
were completely darkened ; the moon became as bloody the 
power of those who stood in the next rank to royalty was 
obliterated ; an^ rAe «f£zr« of heaven fell unto the earth^^ 
the nobilit)^ were brought down to a level with the mass of 
mankind, and stripped of all their exclusive privileges. 
The heaven departed as a scrowly when it is rolled together ^ 
the old governments, which had been so conspicuous and 
extensive^, disappeared ; and every mountain^ u e. goveru'r 
ment^% and island^ u e. European country, were moved out 
of their places. They were not merely shaken with the 
greatness of the changes, but were placed in a situation 
altogether different from that which they had jyeviously 
occupied. That * the prophetic writers called the European 
countries^ to which the Jews traded by sea^ by the name of 
isles and islands of the sea^^^ Mr. Pyje observes, at the 
same time remarking, that ^ as earthquakes are seen to 

swallow up whole islands Xn the sea, and to overturn moun* 

 "      

-^- J ^ — 

"Suid assumed by Augustus, were accepted, without hesitation, by teven 
Christian emperors. — Gratian was the first who refused the pontifical robej* 
and * the fourth dissertation of M. de la Bastie, sour le Sowoerain PonHficat 
des Empereurs Romain»y which * is a very learned and judicious perform- 
ance, — proves the toleration of paganism from Constantine to Gratian.' 
Decl. and Fall of the R. E. vol. Ill, p. 405, 408, 409. 

53 On the woi-d earth look back to p. 76, vol. I. and p. 3J^ vol. II. 

54 Like the books of the ancients, which, when spread out, were capa- 
ble of covering a large space. 

55 That • a mountain is the symbol of a kingdom,' is the statement of 
Dr. Lancaster ; that it may signify any species of government, he like- 
wise observes ; and it is the remark of Vitring^ upon this verse, that not 
only the Monarchies, but what are called Republics and Free States, 
would, in this general Revolution, undergo the greatest changes.' 

56 See the same observation in Sir I. Newton (^on Dan. p. 277), and in 
Dr* Lancaster. To account for this use of the word islands another rea» 
^on may also be assigned. * Islands,* says Mr. Lo^vth (on Isa. xi. 11), 
^ in the prophetic style, seem particularly to denote the Western parts of 
the world, or the European nations ; the Wtst being often called the sea in 
the scripture language.' 
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tainsy so will the several states and ^eat kingdoms of this 
Western world be all quite changed in their raitgion, and 
the powers of Antichrist be swallowed up'^' 

Agreeably to the practice of the prophets, St. John, in 
the next verse, represents that literally, which he had be- 
fore expressed under the cover of symbols. He foretells, 
that the princes and the great men of the earth, together 
with all their partisans, will, from the violence of their 
fears, hide themselves in the dens and in the rocksy i. e. says 
Mr. Waple, in * the most secret and inaccessible places.' 
* The rest of the prophecy being to proceed with the like 
metaphors, of plagues upon the suny moony stars^ earthy 
treesy &c.' the prophet, says Dr. Goodwin, * here gives 
one literal explanation of them in this, which is his first 
mentiot^ of such, which one may serve for all ; that so by 
the analogy of the Holy Ghost's own exposition here, the 
rest might be interpreted : who makes kings to be as the 
suny and nobles as the stars^K^ 

With respect to the sixth seal, I shall only add, that the 
interpretation of it, which Vitringa has so largely defended, 
and demonstrated as I conceive with great strength of evi- 
dence, is no novel explication, but on the contrary of the 
highest antiquity. That it predicted the great events whidi 
were to happen at the destruction of Antichrist, was the 
opinion of Victorinus, of Andrew, and of Arethas, whose 
commentaries on the Revelation are still extant. The first 
of these filled the episcopal see of Pettaw in Austria, and 
suffered martyrdom under Dioclesian : the second, about 
the close of the fifth century, was bishop of Casarea in 
Cappadocia ; and the last is supposed to Have been bishop 
of the same see in the succeeding century*^ 

The arguments; alleged in the present work to prove that 
the antichristian monarchies of Europe will be demolished, 
are deduced from prophecy. Those who are desirous of 
seemg the powerful arguments that lead to the same con- 

57 On Rev. xvi. 20, 58 In loc. p. 43. 



$9 On thp a^e and authority of these eai-ly commentators, see Lardner. 
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elusion, which are drawn from a quarter altogether diffe- 
rent, I mean, from the deductions of reason, from the 
nature of things, and from the existing state, of the Euro- 
pean world, should peruse the able pamphlet of M. Mallet 
du Pan, entitled the Dangers which menace Europe^. In 
the apprehension of this celebrated abbe, the overthrow of 
the despotic monarchies which he so much dreads, would 
be one of the most fatal of all possible events ; an event, 
as he affects to believe, subversive of religion, and hap- 
pine^, and social order. But, I am convinced, that far 
different would be its effects. I am convinced, that it 
would accelerate the general practice, as well as the uni- 
versal diffusion of Christianitv ; and would cause mankind 
to attain to such a pitch of prosperity and of improve- 
ment, as the world has never seen, and can but faintly 
conceive. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



qN SOM£ PROPHECIES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, PRINCIPALLY 
IN iSAIAH, FORETELLING GREAT CHANGES IN HUMAN AF- 
FAIRS. • 

AT the entrance of the last chapter it was observed, 
that in Isaiah a passage occurs parallel to the memorable 
prophecy of our Lord ; and it shall be my present object 
to prepare the reader for giving •a favorable reception to 
the interpretation of it which I have embraced. 

* It is,' says Mr.* Lowth, * usual with the prophets, when 
they foretell some extraordinary event in, or near their 
own times, to carry their views on farther, and point at 
some greater deliverance, which God shall vouchsafe to 



60 Dr. Hartley, independently of any reference to prophecy, long- ago 
stated some of the more important causes, which threaten dissolution to 
the present European govenaments. On J^an, vol. II. p. 440—454. 
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his people in the latter ages of the worlds' There are 
^ innumerable instances,* says bp. Hurd, in the Jewish 
prophets, wherein their predictions have a double accom- 
plishment ; and accordingly we find, ^ that the writers of 
the New Testament give to many of the old prophecies an 
interpretation, very diiFerent and remote from that which 
may be reasonably thought the primary and immediate view 
of the prophets themselves^' And the more distant events 
which they prefigore are generally far the most important ; 
^ the style of the prophet so adapting itself to this double 
prospect, as to paint the near and subordinate event in 
terms, that emphatically represent the distant and more con<^ 
fiiderable^.' 

The following instance of an expression of a double im» 
port is given by Warburton. * On Peter's refusing to eat 
of clean and unclean meats promiscuously, in the vision 
presented to him, the Holy Spirit says. What God hath 
cleansed that call thou not common\ The single proposi- 
tion is, that which God hath cleansed is not common or 
impure ; but no one who reads this story can doubt of its 
having this double sense : 1. That the distinction between 
clean and unclean meats was to be abolished. 2. And that 
the Gentiles were to be called into the church of Christ. 
Here, then, the true sense of th^e passages is not one^ but 
pvo : and yet tlie intention or meaning is not, on this ac- 
count, the least obscured or lost, or rendered doubtful or 
unintelligible'. 

That there are various prophecies of a double sense is 
very generally admitted, and by theologues of the correct- 
«st judgment, as by Limborch and Grotius, by Liidovicus 
Capellus and Campegius Vitringa, by Dr. Jortin and Dr. 



1 On Isa. X. 20. 

-2 Vol. I. p. 61, 127. The double sense of prophecy, says bp. Lowth, 
* the sacred writers of the New Testament clearjiy suppose, and according^ 
to* it « they frequently frame their interpretation of passages of the Old 
Testament*' On Isa. xi. 1. 

3 Vol. I. p. 65, 68. 4 Acta, x. 15. 

5 Diy. Leg. of Moson, 1765, vol. V. p. 314, 
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Samuel Clarke. So strong are the reasons for coHcluding, 
that some predictions are of this description, that extreme* 
fy fo^ are the writers, minutely conversant in the prophetic 
scriptures, who have denied their existence. 

* Since from the express prophecies before cited of th^ 
Messiah's everiasting kingdom of righteousness, it ap- 
pears,' §ays Dr. Clarke, * that God had in fact a view to 
that, as the great and general end of all the dispensations 
of providence towards his true worshippers from the be- 
ginning ; ^nd no prophecy of the scripture is of any private 
interpretatiorfij (that is, the meaning of the prophecies is 
not what perhaps the prophet himself might imagine in his 
private judgment of the state of things then present,) — 
but holy men spake as they were moved by the ' Holy Ghost : 
there may, therefore, very possibly and very reasonably 
be supposed to be many prophecies, which, though they 
may have a prior and immediate reference to some nearer 
eventy yet by the Spirit of God (whom those prophecies 
that are express show to have had a farther view,) may 
have been directed to be uttered in such words, as may 
even more properly and more justly be applied to the great 
event which Providence had in view, than to the intermedin 
ate event which God designed as only a pledge or earnest 
of the other^,' In agreement with this bp. Hurd says, ' it 
does not appear, that the later prophets always understood 
the drift bf the more ancient; or, that either of them clear- 
. ly apprehended the whole scope and purpose of their own 
predictions**' 

In order to prove the existence of a double sense in pro- 
phecy, Mr. Lowth says, * there are several prophecies, in 
which some of the most remarkable passages were never 
fvilMed in the persons of those, concerning whom they 
were first spoken : as those passages in David's Psalms, 
they pierced my hands and my feety they parted my gar- 

6 2 Pet i. 20, 21. 

7 Evi. of Kat. and Rey. Rd. p. 409. 

8 Vol. I. p. 135, 
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mentSj and cast lots upon my vesture^; they gai>e me gall to 
eat^ and vinegar to drink*^; were never, that we can find, 
literally true of David, though it is likely both those. psalms 
were at first penned by him with regard to his own cir* 
cumstances. In short, let any man compare the literal sense 
of the prophecies relating to Christ, as it is explained by 
Grotius, (who has took more pains to clear this matter than 
any other expositor) with the' secondary and more import- 
ant sense, ' and he will find, that generally speaking the 
primary or literal sense does not come up to the full im- 
port and meaning of the words : but looks narrow and 
forced in many places, in comparison of the' other". 
* David,' says Dr. Jortin, * seem^ to speak concerning him- 
self when he says, thou shalt not leave my soul in hell^\ nor 
suffer thy holy one to See corruptions^* He intended per- 
haps no more than this, thou shalt not suffer me to come to 
an untimely end, to be killed by mine enemies and cast into 
the grave : but then the divine impulse, which was upon 
him, made him use words which should suit exactly to 
Christ, and to himself only in a loose and figurative sense. 
Of this the prophet himself might be sensible, and might 
know that his words had another import, and that they 
should be fulfilled twice, both in the sense which he intend- 
ed, and in the sublimer sense of the holy spirit. By these 
means a shade was cast over the prophecy, and the sense of 
the Spirit was concealed till the event unfolded it and made 
it conspicuous'*.' These words of David, the apostles, 
Peter and Paul, speak of in such terms, as if they con- 
cluded them to be an undoubted prediction of Christ's re- 



9 By St. Matthew this is reftrred to as a prediction of Christ (xxvii. 
35). 

10 Ps. xxii. 16, 18 ; Ixix. 21. 

11 Vindic. of the Div. Auth. and Insp, of the Old and New Test. p. 

153. 

» 

12 That is, thou vsilt not leave my life in the grow. That this is the true 
and literal signification of the words. Dr. Whitby has proved at length 
(on the Acts, ii. 27). 

13 Ps. xvi. 10. 

. 14 Rem. on Eccl. Hist. vol. I. p. 129. . 
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surrecticHi from the dead'^ ; and certainly the Christian, who 
is persuaded that there are predictions, relative to the holy 
founder of our religion, interspersed in the psiges of the 
Jewish prophets, cannot but think, that this ifcas a circum- 
stance eminently worthy of being foretold* 

One reason, says Mr* Lowth, why the prophecies should 
have a secondary sense, as well as a primary and literal 
lone, may ^ be taken from the nature and use of prophecy 
in genersd, which makes it requisite, that prophecies should 
be delivered with some degree of obscurity— ^I deny not 
but there are some plain prophecies in scripture, but as 
much the greater part of them have something of obscurity, 
so I doubt not but to make it appear^ that the obscurity of 
the prophecies is so far from being an objection against 
them, as some pretend, that on the contrary it is absolutely 
requisite, that most prophecies should be obscure^ or else 
they would not answer the designs for which diey were 
given, nor be accomplished in a way agreeable to the 
methods of providence*^' 

Without allowing a double sense in prophecy, ^ we shall,' 
says Mr* Lowth^ *' make great confusion and disorder in 
the prophetical writings, if we suppose them to break off 
abrupdy from the matter in hand, and without any visible 
transition go to a quite different subject* And this is, to 
speak more particularly, very unreasonable to suppose in 
the prophet Isaiah, who as he is most eminent for the clear- 
ness of his prophecies concerning the Messiah, so he is as 
remarkable for the regular order and contexture of his pro- 
phecies, and their coherence one with another* And the 
historical relations, which he intersperses in his writings^ 
serve a& a key to open the primary and literary intention of 
his whole prophecy* But the beauty of it taken all to- 
gether will be quite spoiled, except we suppose him in most 
cases to have some regard to the subject he is upon, and 
rather to take hints from thence to discourse concerning the 



15 Acts, il. 27; xiii. 36. 16 VincUc. Uc. p. IGSk 

Vol. n. L 
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state of the gbspel, than to fly ofit into a foreign subject 
without any respect to order or ccrfierence'^' 

That the doctrine of the double, sense of prophecy has 
frecfuently be^n recurred to for the explication of predic- 
tions, where no secondary signification is to be found, can- 
not be doubted. Hence some have been ready to eonclude^ 
because it has been falsely ascribed to some prophecies^ 
t^at it therefore belongs to none* But certainly, wbeUier 
the dpctrine be or be not well-founded 9 the arguments 
drawil from^e abuse of it constitute na very logical proof 
of its non-«xistence# From the same cause, however, both 
prophecy and Christianity ha^e, in the eyes of some, fidlen 
ipto disrepute; and the reality of the one has been que$- 
^oned, and the truth of the other has been controverted'^ 

My next cits^ticms I shall introduce with the less scruple, 
because they proceed from the pen of a writer, whose dis* 
courses on prophecy, jon account of the importance of the 
matter, and the elegance of the style, will long continue to 
be perused with pleasure. 

When the Jews , ^ were selected from the other nations^ 
to answer many wis^ ends of providence, it pleased God/ 
says bp. Hurd, * to institute a form of government for 



17 P. ur. 

18 After the paragraph above in the text was written, I met with tlie 
following passage in Warburton. If, says the prelate, it be asked, what it 
ts which hath prejudiced some persons against typical and secondary 
senses ? ' I answer, the. folly of fanatics, w^ hav6 abused it in support 
of the most abominable nonsense. But how unreasonable is this preju- 
dice ! Was there ever any thing rational or excellent amongst men, that 
hath not been thus abused ? Is it any disparagement to the method of geo- 
meters, that some conceited writers on morality and religion have of late 
taken it up, to give an aor of weight and dcsionstratian to the whimsies' 
of pedantic importance ? Is there no truth of nature, or reasonablenes» 
of art, in grammatical construction, because cabalistic dunces have in 
every age abused it to pervert all human meaning ? We might as weU say^ 
that the ancient Egyptians did not write m hierogl}'phics, because Kircher^ 
v*o endeavored to explain- them, hath given us nothing but his own vi- 
siens, as that the ancient Jews had not ^^s uid secondary senses, because 
modern enthusiasts have allegorised their whole story,' Div. I^g. oT 
Mbses, 1765, vol Y. p. 353. 
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them, which could not subsist without his ii«quent inter- 
position ; manifested in such a way as might convince them, 
that they were, under the actual and immediate conduct- ^f 
their divine sovereign. Hence it became a part of this 
singular economy, to be administered in the way of ^proi 
phecy ; by which it w^uld be seen, that the hand of God 
Was upon them in all their ihore important concems. Upon 
this basis of an extraordinary providence the Jewish go- 
vemment stood: and we are now to see in what manner 
the prophetic spirit, so essential to that polity, was em- 
ployedi' 

* Firsts' we may observe, that, by means of this provi- 
sion for their civil regimen, an apt and commodious wa^ 
was opened iot carrying on the divine councils i^ regard td 
Jesus; in whom, indeed, the Law itself was to be fulfilled; 
^— The general-theme of the prophet was some temporal 
success Qr<3alamity of the Jewish state \ the secret purpose 
of the inspirer was, occasionally at least, and when he s«ii^ 
fit, to predict the spiritual kingdbm of the Messiah'^.' 

Secondly^ to excite attention to these remoter prophecien^ 
* care was taken to secure the authority of the prophet by 
the con\pletion of his civil predictions in events distinctly 
described, and near at hand. Thus, Moses might be be- 
lieved by the Jews in what he said, of a prophet to be raised 
up^ in a future age, liJ^e to himself^,- when they saw fats 
prophetic blessings and • curses upon them, according to 
their deserts in the land of Canaan, so speedily and so* 
punctually executed. Thus, too, their prophet, Isatah, 
might reasonably expect to find credit with them for the 
glorious things predicted by him of the great deliverer, the 
Messiah j when their deliverance from the Babylonish cap-' 
tivity was seen so certainly to verify his prediction of that 
event. The prophet himself exults in this argument, as 
decisive and unanswerable. Beholdy says he, the former 



\9 • This use and i^itent of prophecy was seen, and admirably express- 
ed, b; the g^eat M. Paschal.. Pensees, p. 112.* 

20 lieut. xviii. 15. 
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things arc come to pass^ u e. the pro}Aecieft, I have deliver* 
ed to you concenung your redemption from the Assyrian 
bondage, will soon be so exactly completed, that I regard 
them as things ^a«^/ and therefore new things do I declare; 
hence I claim your belief of other prophecies, concerning a 
much greater redemption, to take place hereafter, though 
there be no appearance, as yet, of any causes tending to 
produce it ; for before they spring forthy I tell you ofthertC'^^ 
Thirdly^ ' with these new things^ these spiritual prophe- 
cies concerning the fii'st coming of the Messiah, were like- 
wise intermixed other prophecies, which ran out beyond 
that term, and prefigured the great events of his se- 
COND coHiNG : and the warrant for admitting these would 
be the completion of those other prophecies in the person 
and sufferings of Christ. That there are such prophecies in 
the Old Testament, will be shewn hereafter. In the mean 
time, it will not be thought incredible, that, if Jesus be 
kideed the end of the prophetic scheme, the revolutions of 
his government should be foretold, as well as the circum- 
stances of his personal sq)pearance : in other words, that 
the consummation of that design, which providence was 
carrying on, would not be overlooked, when the steps and 
gradations of it were so distinctiy noted. For, in any rea« 
sonable design whatsoever, the end is first and principally 
in view, though the means engage, and may seem to en- 
gross, the attention of its author**.' 



21 Is. xlii. 9. 

22 Vol. I. p. 126, 131, 133. To the same purpose bp. Hurd elsewhere 
speaks. Having l$dd it down as a fundamental principle^ a principle, which 
is especis^y groimded on Rev. xix. 10, « that prophecy in general (tliat 
is, all the prophecies of the Old and New Testament) hath its ultimate 
accomplishment in the history and dispensation of Jesus ;• the bp. of Wor- 
cester asks, • and where is the wonder, thaJt, if prophecy was ^ven to 
attest the coming of Jesus, and the dispensation to be erected by him, it 
should occasionally in every stage of it respect its main purpose ; and^ 
though the immediate object be some other, it should never lose sight oT 
that, in which it was ultimately to find its repose and end ?' VoL It p. 
41, 62. 
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Prophecies of a double sense may, says Jortin, ' have 
meanings as determinate and fixed, as if they had only one 
sense. The same is true of allegorical writings.' As an 
exemplification of this, the 14th of the 1st book of Horace^s 
odes may He specified. This ^ ode has a double sense. 
The poet addresses himself to a real ship, and yet intended, 
under that image or emblem, to dissuade the Romans from 
exposing themselves again to a civil war^^.' To the same 
purpose speaks bp. Warburton. ^ Horace,' says the prelate, 
^ thus addresses a crazy ship in which- his friends embarked * 
for the ^gean sea : 

^ O navis, referent *in mare te novi 

Fluctus! O quidagis? Fortiter occupa 
Portum : nonne vides ut 
Nudum remigio latus, &c. 
In the first and primary sense he describes the dangers of 
his friends in a weak unmantied vessel, and in a tempestu- 
ous sea : in the secondary^ the dangers of the republic in 
entering into a new civil war, after all the losses and disas- 
ters of the old. As to the secondary sense, — ^we have the 
testimony of early antiquity delivered by Quintilian: as 
to the primary sense, the following will not suffer us to 
doubt of it. 

Nuper solicitum quae mlhi taedium. 

Nunc desiderium, curaque non levis, 
Interfusa nitentes 

Vites sequora Cycladas.' 
Had the ode * been purely historical, nothing had been 
more cold or trifling ; had it been purely allegorical, nothing 
less natural or gracious, on account of the enormous length 
into which it is drawn.<«— But suppose the ode to be both 
historical and allegorical, and that, under his immediate 
concern for his friends, he conveyed his more distant ap*. 
prehensions for the republic, and then there appears so 
much ease, and art, and dignity in every period, as to make 



23 Rem. on Eccl. Hist. vol. 1. p. 128. 
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us justly esteem it the most finished composition of anti- 
quity**/ 

But though there are predictions which have a double 
aspect, .the advocates of that opinion need not hesitate to 
admit, with Dr. Jortin, that the direct prophecies, which 
^e taken only in one sense, are those, on which we ought 
principally to insist, when we would prove the truth of 
our religion from the predictions of the Old Testament**.' 
To interpret many of the predictions in the Hebrew pro- 
phets, as having an express and ultimate reference to the 
fortunes of Christ's kingdom, is the method which Vitringa 
decidedly approves, and every where illustrates. * This,' 
says he, * was the mode of interpretation followed by the 
ancients ; by those who, after the ancient models, com- 
mented on the scriptures in the middle ages ; and by the 
most eminent leaders of the Reformation, Luther, Bren- 
tius, Pellicanus, Bibliander, Bugenhagius, Snoius ; and^ 
in the last age, by Cocceius and Altingius^.' And I know 
not, whether any scholar will be justified in totally disclaim «- 
ing the double sense in prophecy, until he has perused 
some of the many observations on this subject, which are 
scattered over the works of Vitringa*^ 

Of this nature is thought to be the xiiith chapter of 
Isaiah, which, all the commentators agree, did, in its pri* 
mary sense, foretell the destruction of the Babylonian mo- 
narchy and aristocracy. 

With respect to the style of Isaiah, it * has,' says Mr. 
Gray, * been universally admired as the most perfect model 
of the sublime ; it is distinguished for all the magnificence. 
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24 Div. Leg. of Moses, If 65, vol. V. p. 316. 

25 Rem. on Eccl. Hist. vol. I. p. 121. On the double sense oi prophecy 
see also tlie xith of bp. Lowth*s L'ect. oh Hebrew Poetry. 

26 Vitringa de Canonibus Verbi Prophetici recte exponendi, cap. ii. can. xii. 

27 * That the ancient prophets had a real eye to the com^tions and 
do\;vmfal of ' the * antichristian Babylon, &c. in their prophecies concern- 
ing the ' political cities and goyeroinents of old, the reader may»' says 
Mr. Pyle, <be satisfied. from that learned and laborious commentator Vi- 
tringa on Isai. xxiii. adjinem cap. and in many other parts of that excellent 
work.' Pyle on the Rev. p. 155. 
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and for all the sweetness of the Hebrew lah^age. The 
variety of his images, and the animated warmth of his 
expressions, characterise him as unequalled in point of elo« 
quence ; and if we were desirous of producing a specimen 
of the dignity and beauties of the scripture*language, we 
should immediately think of having recourse to Isaiah^.' 
With respect to the period in- Wliich he flourished, we are 
informed in the 1st chapter and the 1st verse of his writ- 
ing^, that he prophesied in the days of Uzziah^ yotham^ 
AhaZy and Hezekiah^ kings of yudah* Now Uzziah as- 
cended the throne of Judah in the year 761 before the 
Christian sera^. ^ The prophecies of Isaiah,' says bp* 
Hurd, ^ it is well known, are chiefly taken up in predict- 
ing the future glories of Christ's kingdom^.' 

Without adducing any farther preliminary observations, 
I proceed to the citation of the words, which gave rise to 
diem. Behold^ the day of the Lord cotneth^^^ cruel both 
"with ivar and fierce anger ^ to lay the land^* desolate : and he 
nhall destroy the sinners thereof out of it. For the stars of 



28 Key to the Old Test p. 369. Those who feel a desire of carefully 
examining the beautie* of Isaiah should read, together with the masterly 
commentary of Vitringa, the elegant Praclectiones of Lowth. 

29 Anc. Univ. Hist. vol. IV. p. 150. 

30 Serm. preached at Lincoln's Inn, vol. I. p. 276. 

31 < As the prophets often speak of things future, as if they were al- 
ready effected ; so they speak of^n of things to be brought about in pro- 
cess of time, as if they were to succeed immediately ; past, present, and 
to come being all alike known to an infinite mind, and the intermediate 
time not revealed perhaps to the minds of the prophets.' Bp. Newton, 
vol. I. p. 293. 

. 32 Had the passage above been of so extensive a signification as is re« 
presented, the word land, it may be objected, would not h«ve been em- 
ployed. The fact is, the word in the original might have been translated 
the earth, as the same word in the Hebrew is translated four verses farther. 
Accordingly ;what is rendered the iand in our version in the Septuagint is 

After writing the preceding note, I met with the following corrobora- 
tive observation of Mr. Lowth in his notes on the zxivth ch. of Isaiah. 
• The Hebrew word haarcts is promiscuously rendered in this chapter by 
our interpreters either earth or land*: and may be taken in a larger or nar- 
rower sense, as the context inclines us to understand it.' It may be added. 
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heaven ahd the constelkuhtis thereof studl not give their 
light : the sun shall be darkened in his going forth^ and the 
moon shall not cause her light to shine^K And I will punish 
the world for their evil^; and I will cause the arrogancy of 
the proud tD cease^ and will lay low the haughtiness of the 
terrible* — Therefore I will shake the heavens^ and the earth 
shall move out of her place^ in the day of the Lord of hostSf 
and in the day of his fierce anger^'. 

Surely language like this appears to point at somewhat 
Qiore than the -victory of one arbitrary prince over a brother- 
monarch, and the removal of one set of rapacious nobles 
in order to make way for another* On the last of these 
verses, Vitringa says, ^ to no man, who is skilled in the 
diction of prophecy, is this figurative language obscure*—- 
It signifies, that the greatest commotions would arise in the 
world ; and that, in the political government of it, stupen« 
dous changes would be effected (together with the clearest 
demonstration of the Divine justice and severity), not 
otherwise than if the heavens were to fall, and the earth to 
move out of its place,' 

This sagacious commentatgr, speaking of this part of 
Isaiah, says, one object of this prophecy is to teach, * that 
the fate of the figurative Babylon, and of all the kingdoms 
of the world, which should oppose themselves to the king- 
dom of the Son of God, would resemble the fate of the 
real Babylon^.' And he adds a little farther, that pious 



that the two first verses of the first ch. of Genesis, where haarets is used^ 
prove beyond all contradiction, that this is a word of the most comprehen- 
sive import. It is there said. In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. And the earth vtas vnthout form, and void, 

33 Maimonides speaks of this and of v. 13, as haviog* beyond all doubt 
a political and symbolic signification. More Hevockhn, p. 265. 

34 In bp. Lowth*s more correct Version it is : / tut// visit the vforidjt^ 
iu evil. The Hebrew word, translated noorld, is of the most extensive 
Import* and could not have been otherwise rendered. How this expres- 
sion can be exclusively applied to the empire of the king of Babylon, it 
does jiot seem easy to conceive. 

35 XIII. 9, 10, 11, 13. 
3^ In Jestai. vol. I., p. 377. 
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men may, from this prophecy, suiticip4te the cle8ti*uctioii of 
the enemies of Christ's kingdom^ and of all power which is 
hostile to it. One or two remark^) from the argument of 
Mr. Lowth on the xiiith eh. of Isaiah^ shall adso be cited. 
^ After the description of those glorious timesy which 
should come to pass in the latter days^ the prophet foretells 
the destruction of God's enemies^ and begins with Babylon, 
whither God's people were to be carried captive^ and there- 
fore was a type or figure of Antichrist, the great op)>re8sor 
of God's church in after-times. See Rev. xtii. 5« And 
whoever carefully considers several particulars in this and 
the next chapter — will easily find, that these prophecies 
have an aspect beyond the taking of Babylon by Cyrus, 
inasmuch as the prophets describe this judgment as a deci<* 
sive stroke, that should thoroughly vindicate the cause of 
oppressed truth and innocence*' But this cause cannot, I 
apprehend, be completely vindicated, till all the oppressive 
governments, not only of Europe, but of the world, shall 
be overthrown, and every remnant of aristocratic usurpa- 
tion shall be swept away ; when those, who glitter in their 
elevated stations in the political world, like the sun, the 
moon, and the stars in the natural, shall be perfectly dark- 
ened, and, in the expressive language of the prophet^ the 
arrog-ancy of the proud shdJl cease^ and Jhe haughtiness of 
the terrible shall be hid law. 

It is in the name of Almighty God, that the prophet says, 
I will shake the heavens^ i. e. the governments of the world, 
and the earth shall remove out of her place. That the earth 
is a symbol of the great body of the people has before been 
remarked ; and accordingly its removal out of its place ap- 
pears here to signify, that they shall be raised from their 
present oppressed and degraded state, said shall assume 
their proper rank in society. Though contenting myself 
with the concisest mention of this passage of Isaiah, I yet 
cannot but entertain the expectation, that, after all which 
has been said in this and the two preceding chapters, it wijl 
be thought, by many of my readers, pointedly to fopet<ell 
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ate future accompli^kment of these happy events, and per- 
fectly to harqionise with the memorab\e predictions of 
Daniel, of John, and of our Lord himself. 

A parallel passage shall with brevity be referred to, for 
the explanation of which there is certainly no occasion to 
have recurrence to that double sense, which, as there is 
reason to think, is sometimes found in prophecy. In the 
2d and 4th verses of the iid ch. of Isaiah, that prophet 
says, It shall come to pass in the last day s^^^ that the moun- 
tain, of the Lord^s house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains J and shall be exalted above the hills ^ and all na- 
tions shall fow unto it; and they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares^ and their spears into priming hooks; a pre- 
diction manifestly descriptive, in its proper and primary- 
sense, of the millennium. * Our writers,' says the learned 
Brenius, ' every where apply the expression pf the last days 
or times to the times of the Messiah, which run from that 
period, in which he obtained in heaven the kingdom even 
utito that time, in which he shall again deliver the kingdom 
to the Father* He ^ays then in the last daySy that is, in the 
time of the Messiah, the mountain of the Lord^s house^ that 
is, the kingdom of the people of God is about to be exalted 
upon all the kingdoms of the world* By Daniel the same 
is predicted under the image of a stone^ cut out of a moun* 
tainy and become a mountain^ vfhxch fills the whole earth,-^^ 
But although this does not yet appear, as the monarchies of 
the world are still standing, which are first to be destroyed j 
yet when the times of the Gentiles shall befulfilled^ and the 
fullness of them shall have entered in, and the end of the 
n^onarchies e:(hibited to Daniel in his vision shall be arrived^ 
then at length this prophecy shall with all completeness be 
accomplished. Mountain we often see employed in the' 
prophetic scriptures for a kingdom or king^K^ 



37 In the Improved Translations of bp. Lowth and Mr. Dod&on it is, 
in the latter days. . ' * 

38 Numerous are the passages to which Brenius refers, for the purpose 
of proving^ this. 



After this striking predictiop of what is to take place at 
the commencement, and during the progress, of the mkU 
lennium, Isaiah, a few verses farther, enters more partkn- 
larly into the events which shall distinguish the first ara of 
that memorable period. The lofiy looks of man shall be 
humbled^ and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed doturi^ 
and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day. For the 
day of the Lord of Hosts shall be upon every one that is 
lifted upy and he shall be brought low* — And upon all the 
ftigh mountains^ and upon all the hills*^ thkt are lifted up. 
' — And they shall go into the holes of the rocks ^ and into the 
caves of the earth^^ for fear of the Lord^ and fot^^ the 
glory of his majesty^ when he ariseth to shake terribly the 
earth. This prophecy, which resembles Aat of the sixth 
seal, smd appears in no smaU degree to countenance tHe 
glorious doctrine of Equality of Rights, is classed by Mr. 
Whiston** among those, which relate to the destruction at 
Armagcckion, and to the downfal of Antichrist. The shak- 
ing- of the earth, says Mr. MaectfUoch, a clergyman of Stot- 
land, here ^ intimates, that, at fht period referred to, the 
nations of the world should be violently agitated, and ter^ 
rible commotions excited*'.' 

The prediction, to which I shall next concisely refer, 
forms a principal part of the concluding prophecy of Haig- 
gai J tmd I am the rather induced to mention it, short as it 
is, because it fomishes an undoubted specimen of symboMu 
diction being immediately afterwards interpreted by word^ 
of a plain and obvious import**. In the name of diat great 



39 i. e- Upon tiie greater and the lesser kingdoms, for Dr. Lancaster has 
observed, as analogy would lead us to expect, that a hill, as well as a 

mountain, is the symbol of a kingdom. 

40 That this is a very proper and familiar image to express terror, and 
drawn from actual observation and experience, bp. Lowth has she^^n at 

length (in loc.) , ^^ t • 

41 Or rather, as it is in Uie Translations of bp. Lowth and Mr. Dobson, 
from the fear of Jehovah, and from -the glory of his majesty. 

42 See his Ess. on the JRev. p. 361. 

43 Lect. on Isaiah. 1791. 44 Look back to p. 258. vol. J. 
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Being) who decrees and superintends the revolutions of the 
world, the prophet in the 21st and 22d verses of the iid 
chapter says, Iwiil shake the heavens and the earth; and I 
will overthrow the throne of kingdoms^ and I will destroy 
the strength of the kingdoms of the heathen. That the lat- 
ter part of this passage is a literal explication of the figu- 
rative language of the former part, is observed by Mr. Col- 
Iyer** and by bp. Chandler^. To the same purpose speaks 
Mr. Thomas Jeffcry. * The shaking of the earth is ex- 
plained by the prophet himself, by shaking the nations and 
kingdoms of the earth ; and then shaking the heavens may 
very naturally refer to the altering the government in them*^' 
He prophecy contained in the 21st and 22d verses of the 
iid ch. of Haggai ^ plainly relates,' says Mr. Lowth, ^ to the 
second coming of Christ, or to that illustrious .appearance of 
his kingdom, which shall put a period to the kingdoms of 
the earth. — See Dan. ii. 44.' 

Any prophecy of superior authority to that of our Sa* 
viqur it is impossible to cite. On this subject I can, how^ 
ever, refer the reader to one of i;nuch higher antiquity. It is 
in the second Psialm. This psalm, which is applied to Jesus 
in the Acts of the Aposdes, ^ contains,' says bishop Patrick, 
^ a most illustrious prophecy of the kingdom of Christ;' 
and accordingly ^imeon De Muis^a much esteenied com- 
mentator on the Psalms, informs us, that it was regarded 
by cel6brat^d writers of antiquity among the Jews as pro- 
phetic of the Messiah^. 

^ If we comparts this poem with the events of the life and 
reign of Pavid, iUu^trious as they were j we find,' says Dr. 
Apthorp, ^ thg ideas and expressions too disproportioned 
to the subject, to admit of a literal application. For nei- 
ther we^-e his enemies so powerful, nor their submission so 

45 The Sacred Interpreter, by CoUyer, l&te vicar of Coxwell, Berks, 
pwrlisle, 179Q, vol I, p. 32^ 
^46 Def. of Chr. p. 205. 

47 Christianity the Perfection of all Religion, Nat. and Rev. p. 343. 

48 Those celebrated rabbis, Aben Ezra and Kimchi, are specified by bp. 
CJiaiicller, fis ^nai^tainin^ this opinion. Dcf. of Chr, p. 21 % 
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<:oinplete, nor .the reign of David so prosperous and exten- 
sive, as to verify the amplitude of the style and composi- 
iion^.' ' If,' says Vitringa, ' the predicates of any subject 
can be understood, in their just emphasis, of none but 
Christ ; and if applied to any other subject giv^ a feeble and 
uninteresting meaning : as in Isai* xi. ^y should we pur- 
sue a flying and fallacious ahadonu^ and not seize a,t once the 
solid sub9tance of the prophecy ^ Especially when the New 
Testament is our guide*®.* 

The opposition, which princes and men in power were to 
carry on both against the propagation and against the pro- 
gress of the gospel, the iid Psalm appears to point out in 
general terms. In-^the 2d verse, David says, th^ Hug's of 
the earth set themselves^ and the rulers take counsel together^ 
against the Lordy and against his anointed* Now such were 
Pilate and Herod, and, as Mr. Sam. Clark observes on 
this verse, ^ Qther wicked kings in all ages C smd he perti- 
nently refers to that parallel verse in the Rev. (xvii.^14), 
where it is said, that the Ten Kings^-^hall make war with 
the Lamb. But, says the psalmist in the 4th and 5th verses, 
he that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall have 
them in derision : Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath j 
and vex them in his sore displeasure* ' When they have 
spit their venom,' says the same commentator, > and spun 
their thread to its full length, and are ripe for destruction, 
he will manifest his fury against them, by the punishment 
he inflicts upon them.' The inspired writer adds in the 6th 
verse, yet have I set my king upqn my holy hill of Zion^^; 
and in the eighth, / shall give thee the heathen for thine in-- 
heritance ; and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
session. * These words,' says Poole, * declare the great 
amplitude of the kingdom of the Messiah.' How this is 

49 VoL II. p. 8d 

50 Vitringa, in confirmation of what he here virges, specifies various 
passages of the New Testament. De Canonibus Verbi Prophetici* recte 
e3q)0Rendi, cap. ii. can. xii. 

51 This e3[pression> as Poole remarks (in loc.) is sometimes put ^ for 
the Christian Church.' 
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to be effected we are told in the next ver«e, where the Deitjr 
is represented as solemnly addressing Christ in these tre- 
mendous words : thou shait break them with a rod of iron^^y, 
thou shait dash them in pieces like a potter* s vesseP* ; that is, 
that description of persons, who had been previously men- 
tioned, the Kings and the Rulers of the earthy who set them- 
selves against the Lord's anointed^ and. breathe hostility 
against the true spirit of his religion. The Hebrew. word, 
here translated set themselves, Maimonides observes on 
this verse, denotes firmness and perpetuity^* ; and, with re- 
spect to the obstruction made to the progress of the Mes- 
siah's kingdom, the monarchs of the world have certainly 
acted a very decided and uniform part. 

Returning to the Evangelical prophet" (for that is the 
title which the general suffrage of Christians has conferred 
on Isaifih), I shall cite from the xxivth chapter of his pro** 
phecies a remarkable passage, which is thought to have a 
particular reference to the war of Armageddon, to the fate 
of the princes who are engaged in it, and to the signal re- 
volution which, will be consequent to their overthrow. That 
this chapter relates to the latter ages of the world is ob- 
served by Dr. Wells in his commentary upon it. The 
images, which the prophet chiefly employs in this xxivth 
chapter are such, says bishop Lowth, as denote great revo* 
lutions ; ^ revolutions, involving all orders and degrees o£ 
men, changing entirely the face of things, and destroying 
the whole polity both religious and civiL' After declaring 
that the earth shall be in a distressed and a desolaited state, 
Isaiah supposes a great and fEn'orable change to take plaice. 



52 That is, says Simeon de Muis, -mth the sword, as rabbies Ezra and 
Rasi interpret it. 

53 The readey of this verse Mr. Sam. Clark pertinently refers to a paral- 
lei place in Daniel (ii. 44), where it is said, the God of hettven-^-^hall break 
in pieces and consume all these kingdoms.^ 

54 More Nevochim, p. 18. 

55 He is so styled, says Mr. Lowth (in Pref.), 'because he foretold the 
Coining and Kingdork of the Messiah with greater clesqrness tl^an any of 
the rest' 
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and accordingly says in v* 15 and 16, glorify ye the Lont-^ 
in the isles of the sea. From the uttermost parts of the 
earth have we heard songs^ even glory to the righteous* 
Praise ye the Lord throughout the nations of Europe -^ 
and it is not thence otoly, but from the remotest parts of 
the world, that the voice of joy is heard, and the praises of 
the just and the upright are now to ht resounded. After 
declaring in v. 19 and 20, that the earth (i. e. the symbolic 
earth^ is moved exceedingly^ and that the earth shall move 
to andfro^ the prophet foretells in the two following verses, 
that it shall come to pass in that Day^''^ that the Lord shall 
punish the host of the high ones that are on highy and the 
kings of the earth upon the earth* And they shall be ga- 
thered together^ as prisoners are gathered in the pit^\ and 
shall be shut up in the prison^ and after many days shall 
they be visited* To the war of Armageddon this passage 
is referred by Mr. Whiston*' : and Mr. Lowth says, ' I 
cannot find any explication of this verse so agreeable to 
the natural sense of the words, as that of a late learned 
writer upon the Revelation, c. xix. 6, who explains it of 
the kings of the earth, who made war with Christ and his 
saints at Armageddon, Rev. xvi. 16.' If Mr. Lowth sup 
posed, that all, engaged in the war of Armageddon against 
the kings of the earth, were to be men of an holy charac- 
ter, he was, I apprehend, in an error. When large bodies 
of men are united in accomplishing the very best designs, 
not a few among them will necessarily be of very ex- 
ceptionable morals. 

With respect to the kings of the earth being visited af 
ter many days^ it may signify, says Matthew Henry, that 



56 Look back to p. 75, where the expression, the isks of the sea, is ex- 
pluinecL * 

57 * In that Day, This phrase often denotes in Isaiah — an extraordinary 
season, remarkable for some signal events of providence, called elsewhere, 
by way of excellence, the Day of the Lord.* Mr. I«owth on Isa. iv. 2. See 
this latter expression explained in p. 261. vol. L 

58 « Or dungeon.* Mr. Lowth. 

59 See his Ess. on the' Rev, p. 562. 
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^ they shvll ht visited in wrath^ i )c is the ^ame word in 
another form that is used^ v. 21, the Lord shall punish them : 
they shall be reserved to the day of execution as condemn- 
ed criminals ar««' To the same purpose speaks Dr. Wells* 
^ They shall be visited^ i. e* brought forth to public punish- 
ment.' That tlie word visited in this passage is to be ex«- 
plained of punishment is observed by Glassius^^ by Brenius, 
and by Vitringa; and the last of these truly learned men 
declares it^o be extremely clear, that this prophecy in its 
figurative sense is to be explained of the very period, yet 
to come, which St, John treats of in the sixth seal, and of 
the great events which he has there foretold* That I ap- 
peal to so many unaccomplished predictions in the Hebrew 
scriptures needs not to awaken in the reader any degree of 
surprise ; for Sir I. Newton does not hesitate to declaire, 
that ^ there is scarce a prophecy in the Old Testament con- 
cerning Christ, which doth not, in something or other, re- 
late to his second coming. 

Having quoted several passages from Isaiah, I shall here 
take the opportunity of inserting another, as it is a striking 
one, though with the subject of the chapter it has only an 
indirect connexion. 

' This prophet,' says Mr. Lowth, ' seems to have been 
favored with an entire view of the Gospel-state, from the 
very birth of the Messias, to that glorious period, when 
the kingdoms of the world shall become the kingdoms of the 
Lordj and of his Chrisf^*^ In correspondence nifith this, 
Dr. Apthorp observes^ that the three last verses of ch. Ivi. 
refer to * the corruptions of Antichrist ;^ and the comple- 
tion of this prophecy must, he declares, be sought in the 
conduct of the ' bishops and more eminent pastors and the 
whole ecclesiastical orders^.' To a large proportion of the 

60 * Thus this very phrase, fl/ter mtf/yr d^* tAott *A«/j Ac TOwf«/» is used, 
Ezek. xxxviii. 8.' Mr. Lowth in loc. 'And in this sense of punisi^ment it 
is understood by a crowd of Jewish rabbis, who have commented on thi^ 
verse. 

61 Philologia Sacra, 1711, p. 561. 

62 P. 132. 63Pref.p.4 
64Vol.II.p. 186, 189. 
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priests, belonging to all the countries of Christendom, it 
does, indeed, seem justly applicable : but there appears to • 
be no solid reason, why Dr. Apthorp should have rt- 
stricted it, as he has done, to the clergy of the middle ages4 
The verses are expressed with the plainness of primitive 
times, and speak the language of censure without reserve* 
After foretelling in the preceding verse, in the diction of 
symbols, that tht beasts of the forest would come to flfe- 
vour ; the prophet says : His watchmen are Hind; they are 
all ignorant ; they are all dumb dogs^ they' cannot bark ; 
sleeping^ lying down^ loving to slumber^K Tea^ they are 
greedy dogs which can never have enough^y and they are 
shepherds that cannot understand: they all look to their own 
way J every one for his gairf from the highest to the &w- 
esf^. Conieycy say they% I will fetch wine^ and we will 
fll ourselves tmth strong drink ; and to-morrow shall be as 
this day^ and much more abundant* Now, says Mr. Lowth, 



65 < The image in this place is taken from the temple-service ; ii^ 
which there was appointed a constant watch, day and night— The watches 
inv the East, even to this day, are performed by a load cry from time to 
time of the watchmen, to mark the time, and that very frequently, and in 
order to shew that they themselves are constantly attentive to their duty. 
Hence — ^the greatest reproach to them is, that they are dumb dogs / they 
cannot bark J* Bj^owth on c. Ixii. 6. 

66 In the Versions of bp. Lowth and Mr. Dodson, the clause is thus 
rendered : Tea^ these dogs are ff untamed appetite : th^ hmv) not to be saHs* 
fed. Upon this passage Vitringa pertinently cites our J^ord's precaution 
(Mat. vii. 15), Beware of false teachers, vthich come to you in sheep's clothing $ 
but imaardly they are raventng vjolves. 

67 • They feed not the flock, but fleece it. They are every one lookij^ 
to his &om way, minding his own private interests.' M. Henry. 

68 From the highest to the lovxset is the amended translation of bp. Lowth 
snd of Mr. Dodson.. 

69 That is, * unto their bretliren, by office, and in iniquity.* Poole in 
loc If it be enquired, what description of persons have with m>ost fre* 
quency attended at the banquet, and shared all the luxuries of the table^ 
those who belong to corrupt governments and corrupt hierarchies will, I 
believe, without hesitation be fixed on. This part of the prophecy inust 
then be admitted to be pertinently applied. 

Vol. II. K 



*• the word shepherd signifies civil governor $^ as well as tc^ 
clesioMticof guides,— whom the prophet compares to dumb 
dogMy that give no warning of approaching thieves or ene- 
mies, but give themselves up to sleep and idleness.' That 
- the word watchmen also is here applicable as well to civil 
as to ecclesiastical rulers, is observed by different commen* 
tators'^. It may, however, 4ie proper to add, that, in the 
opinion of Vitringa, this prophecy has a reference only to 

the ecclesiastics of the Christian world. 

« 

' This prophetic accuaauon, if it may be so styled, re* 
solves itself ifito the distinct charges of indolence or inat- 
tention to the duty of their stations— treachery— -rapacity 
— and immoderate luxury. What proportion of those, who 
have occupied a gradation of ranks in the hierarchies, and 
in the governments, of modem Europe, must plead guilty 
to these weighty imputations, on the awful day of judg- 
ment and retribution^ it is not for man to decide. But the 
present state of the world <^ers, alas ! to the least discern* 
ingof human kind, too ample proofs of the melancholy 
effects, which have originated from their misconduct and 
their usurpations. «. 



70 It is observed in the commentaries of Calvin, of Marlorat, a learned 
protestant of the Ifith centiuy, and of Dr. WeUsy and in the Annotation^ 
ef th^ Assembly of Divines* printed in the yesr 1657. 
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Ojr TH^ SIXTH vial; and SOMB PftOPHBClBS fB TRB OLD 
TSSTAMBirr &BLATIKO TO THB TITRK89 THB ABABSy ABD 
THB BOTPTIAB8. 

ON the fourth and the fifth vials many observadons 
l&ve been adduced. Of the two that are subsequent some 
account also shaM be given* 

Since) says an ingenious Fi'ench commentator, * the Apo- 
calypse is nothing but a continuation of the prophetical 
history of Daniel, concerning the fourth monarchy, which 
IS the RoiAan empire,' and since Mahometanism has over- 
spread the eastern parts of the Roman empire ; * thence we 
may conclude, that both the vials and the trumpets have in 
part for their object the Turkish empire and the Mahome* 
tan ]-eligion^' As it is, indeed, agreed on all hsmds, that 
the book of Revelation contains a pipediction, descriptive of 
the eonquests of the Turks, this circumstance certainly 
affords a presumption, that in the same sacred book some 
specific notice should occur of the downfal of dieir empire. 

I now cite the words of St* John. And the sixth angel 
poured out his vial upon the great river Euphrates; and the 
water thereof was dried up^ that the way ofjhe kings of the 
East might be prepared. The river Euphrates^ says. Mr. 
Cradock, signifies ^ the people inhabiting &ereabo(ut,' and 
* these are tfie Turks that possess that part of the world,-^ 
80 that this vial relates plainly to the sixth trumpet.' To 
the same purpose speaks diat early Scotch commentator, 
Mr. Durham. ^ By waters ordinarily an scripture are un- 
derstood much people, and by Euphrates in particular, those 
people that dwelt about it, as Isa. viii, 7, the king of Assy- 
ria and his army are called the waters of the river ^ that is, 

1 New Systi of the Apoc. See the Defence of it, &c. p. 9, 10. 
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of Euphrates, because they dwek about it. By the same 
reason, then, Euphrates here must be understood of the 
people for the time inhabiting there : and because not only 
in verity of the thing, the Turks now possess that part of 
the world, but also (cha^. ix. 14, &c. of this bgok) these 
same pe<9le were marked as bound about that river ; and 
the loosing of them>noted, as it Were the overflowing of 
that people's dominion like a flood from these parts. So 
there is no people that can be so reasonably understood 
here as Turks, who were also understood there, ch. ix. 14. 
And this sixth vial, mentioning that river, hath a special 
relation to the sixdi trumpet, where it was mentioned be- 
fore.' I next quote from Mr. Fleming. ' The sixdi vial 
—will be poured out upon the Mahometan Antichrist, as 
the former on the Papacy. And seeing the sixth trumpet 
brought the Turks from beyond Euphrates, from crossing 
which river they date their rise ; this sixth vial dries up their 
waves, and exhaus^^ their power, as the means and way to 
prepare and dispose Ae Eastern kings and kingdoms to re- 
nounce their Heathenish and Mahometan errors, b order 
to their receiving and embracing Christianity. For I think 
this is the native import of the text, and not that the Jews 
»r? to be understood under this denomination of the kings 
qf the Eastf which is such an odd straining of it to serve 
a turn, as I cannot admit of*,' 

By Vitringa also it is observed, that this vial mau reason- 
^ly be regarded as predicting the ruin of the Ottoman 
empire. JVhilst, says he, this empire may be denoted by 
the Euphrates, the kings of the East may be the princes of 
Tartary ajid Persia, He had before remarked, that ' no- 
thmg IS more certain and better known, than that by rivers 
an the language of the sacred writings, b^ve and numer- 
ous nations are to be understood,' The author of the New 
System ^ the Apocalypse, after asserting, that ' the sixth 



«,l<rjl' J'^t"™*"""' "^"^ "*■ '"t«'T««ne the expression (for I 
^^ Mr. Fie,,„g ^t it is ,o) has received *« sS^s of vUus 
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vial destroyeth the empire of the Turks and their religion ; 
which the sixth trumpet had advanced to the highest pitch 
of its grandeur i* and that ' the river Euphrates does un- 
doubtedly signify the people of that part of the world ; as 
its being dried up denoteth the end of their empire ;* re- 
marks, ' that it is the prosperity of Mahometanism and 
Popery,' that ' hath k^pt back the Jews from the Christian 
religion, which those two religions have so much disfi- 
gured.' But when these two false religions, which are 
grafted upon Christislnity, shall be extirpated and destroy- 
ed, he concludes, that the descendants of Abraham will 
open their eyes and be converted'.' 

Does the great river Euphrates denote the Turkish em- 
pire, then, says Mr. King, we do, at this very time, * see 
this gfreat emblematical river drying' up* We see this em- 
pire fading away, and growing exceeding weak. It has 
already been in great danger from Russia ; and has yielded 
up much*.' One * great event,' says Dr. Priestley, ' which 
I begin to flatter myself we may be looking forwards to, is 
the fall of the Turkish empire, when an end will be put to 
a system of government the most unfriendly to human 
happiness, and to improvements of all kinds, that the world 
has ever groaned under'.' Such ia revolution all the friends 
of freedom cannot, indeed, but anticipate with pleasure ; 
and that it may be immediate^ has been generally wished* \ 

Very ample is the power, very numerous are the armies, 
of the tyrant of Constantinople ; but the despots of Vien- 
na* and of Petersburg are yet more formidable. It is from 



6 P. 258. 

4 MorteU of Criticising p. 447- 

5 A Discourse delivered in 1791, before the Supporters of the New 
College, Hackney, p. 28. That the sixth vial denotes t\\e destruction of 
the Turkish empire. Dr. Priestley thinks probable. See his Institutes of 
Nat. and Rev. Rel. 2d ed. vol. II. p. 424, 

6 Great, however, as is the power of the emperor and the house of 
Atistriay. there are circumstances which seem to promise, that its demo- 
lition mU not be postponed to any very distant time. Such are the im- 
jnensity of the Austrian debt, the unwieldly structure of the Germanic 
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these sovereigns of the North% who enforce the stricteit 
rules of modem discipline, and rule over extensive pordon» 
of the globe, inhabited by men at once fierce, submissive, 
and unenlightened, that the victorious cause of freedom 
may be expected to meet the greatest pertinacity of oppo- 
sition. Fearing, therefore, lest the Turkish epupire, were 
it now to fall to pieces, might perhs^M, by the intervention 
of these confederated potentates, be moulded into more 
permanent despotisms on the European model, and thus 
impart new vigor to the declining cause of tyranny; I 
scarcely know how to entertain the wish, that the sovereign- 
ty of the Ottomans should be overturned, antecedendy to 
the introduction of some degree of light and liberty into 
the territories of the two Imperial courts. But perhaps 
these fears are vain : and it certainly must be admitted, 
that he, who has reflected on the depopulating spirit of the 
Turkish government, and contemplated the picture drawn 
by modem travellers of the wretched state of its provinces, 
can hardly conceive it possible, that any change could oc- 



ms 



system, wid the interfering^ interests of the princes who support it, thtf 
hostile dispositions and formidable forces of the French republic, her ac- 
tual conquest of the Austrian Netherlands^ tlie weli-ibunded discontents 
which prevail in various parts of Germany, and the wide diffusion of 
literature throujyhotit many of its provinces. On the last of these circum- 
stances a curious fact shall be noticed. Dr. Wendebom, in his Viem i>f 
England, published in 1791, speaking of ' the number of books which are 
annually printed in Germany, compared with those that appear in the 
pame space of time in England,' says, * It is calculated with some cer* 
tainty, that they amount on an average to 5000. I have, for six following 
years, calculated those, which in English Reviews are announced annual- 
ly, and the number of them, smajl pamphlets and single sermons excepted, 
b, on an average, not much above 600. Consequently, the proportion be- 
tweeii books aimually published in England and iii Germany, is almost as one 
to nine.' vol. II. p. 13. A speedy peace with the republic of France may 
perhaps delay the downfal of the house of Austria. 

7 The despots of the South, I mean those of Naples and Turin, of 
Lisbon and Madrid, are not wanting in malevolence of disposition; but 
bappUy there is no equality between the extent of their wishes and the, 
extent of their power. 
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cur, which could place their inhabitants in a situation more 
truly afflicting and abject. . 

After a recital of the sixth vial, another prophecy, which 
occurs in the last six verses of the xith chapter of Daniel, 
and is thought to refer to the Turks under the name of the 
king of theKorih^ may be pertinently alleged. At the time 
of the end^hall the king of the South push at him^ i. e« at the 
Roman empire, and particularly the Eastern division of it, 
and the king of the North shall come against him like a whirl* 
wind with chariots^ and with horsemen^ and with many ships; 
and he shall enter into the countries^ and shall overflow and 
pass over. He shall enter also into the glorious land^ and 
many countries shall be overthrovm: but these* shall escape 
out of his hand^ even Edom^ and Moab^ and the chief of the 
children of Ammon. He shall stretch forth his hand also 
upon the countries : and the land of Egypt shall not escape. 
But he shall have power over the treasures of gold and of 
siherj and over all the precious things ^of Egypt : and the 
Lybians and the Ethiopians shall be at his steps. But tidings 
out of the East and out of the North shall trouble hint: there* 
fore he shall go forth with great fury to destroy y and utterly 
to make ceway many. And he shall plant the tabernacles of 
his palaces between the seas in the glorious holy mountain; 
yet he .shall come to his endy and none shall help him. 

That the king of the North signifies the Turkish power 
or empire, and the king of the South^ that of the Saracens, 
is the general opinion ot modem commentators ; of Mede 
and Brightman, of Dr.' More and Dr. Wells, of bp« New- 
ton and Sir I. Newton, of Mr. Lowth, Mr. Wintle, and 
Mr. Samuel Clark. 

' At the time of the end^ says bp. Newton*, ' that is (as 
Mr. Mede rightly expounds it') in the latter days of the 
Roman empire, shall. the Mng of the South push at him: that 
is the Saracens, who were of the Arabians, and came from 
the South ; and under the conduct of the false prophet Mo- 
hammed and his successors, made a religious or rather irre- 



8 VoL II. p. irO. 9 P. 1001. 
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ligious war upon the emperor Heraclius, and deprived him 
of Egypt and many of his finest provinces. They were 
only to push at^ and sorely wound the Greek empire^ but 
they were not to subvert and destroy it. And the king of 
ihe North shall come against him like a whirlwind xvith cha- 
riots and with horsemen^ and with many ships^ and he shall 
enter into the countries^ and shall overflow and ptss over: 
that is the Turks, who were originally of the Scythians, and 
came from the North; and after the Sargcens seized on 
Syria, and assaulted with great violence the remains of the 
Greek empire, and in time rendered themselves absolute 
masters of -the whole. The Saracens dismembered and 
weakened xhe Greek empire, but the Turks totally ruined 
. and destroyed it : and for this reason, we may presume, so 
much more is said of the Turks than of the Saracens. Their 
chariots and their horsemen are particularly mentioned ; be- 
cause their armies consisted chiefly of horse, ' especi^ly 
before the institution of the Janizaries ;' and it is this cir- 
cumstance, says Mr. Lowth, * which makes them carry an 
Horse-tail before their chief officers, as an ensign of honor.' 

* Their ships too,* observes bp. Newton, ' are said to be 
many ; and indeed without many ships they could never have 
gotten possession of so many islands And maritime coun- 
tries, nor have so frequently vanquished the Venetians, who 
were at that time the greatest naval power in Europe. What 
fleets, what armies were employed in the besieging and tak- 
ing of Constantinople, of Negropont, or Euboea, of Rhodes, 
of Cyprus, and lastly of Candy or Crete V ' The prophet,' 
observes Mr. Wintle, ' has several times in this narrative 
expressed the progress and havoc of war by the ravkges of 
an inundation, and we find the like allusion at the ^nd of 
this verse.' The words, shall enter into the countriesy and 
overforuj and pass over^ ' give us,' says the bp. of Bristol, 

* an exact idea of their oversowing the western parts of 
Asia, and then passing over into Europe, and fixing the seat 
of their empire at Constantinople, as they did under their 
seventh emperor Mohammed the second.' 
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He shall enter also into the ghfims tand<,^mdmdnif coun- 
tries shall be overthrown^ * The same expression of the 
glorious landy says bp. Newton, ' was used before (ver. 6) j 
and in both places it is rendered by the Syriac translator the 
land of Israel* Now nothing is better known^ than that the 
Turks took possession of the Holy Land, and remdn tnas** 
ters of it to this day*' But these shall escape out of his handy 
even Edom^ and Moah^ and the chief cf the children of Am" 
mon. ' Edom and Moab and the Ammonites/ says Mr. 
Wintle, * are thUs joined, Jer. xxv. 21. * and we meet with 
them again together, Isa. xi. 14* ^ They were all to the 
east or south-east of the Dead Sea, and now make a part of ^ 
the extensive range of the wild Arabs/ Sultan Selim, ot-* 
serves bishop Newton, * was the conqueror of the neigh- 
boring countries, and annexed them to the Othman empire ; 
but he could not make a complete conquest of the Arabians* 
---Ever since his time, the Othman emperors have pai(i 
them an annual pension of forty thousand crowns of gold^ 
for the safe passage of the caravans and pilgriiiis goiilg to 
Mecca : and for their farther security the Sultan commonly 
orders the Bashaw of Damascus to attend them with soU * 
^ers and water-bearers, and to take care that their numbers 
never fall short-of 14,000.* The Arabians^ notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, have sometimes plundered the cara-< 
vans ; and though armies have marched against them, they 
have remained unsubdued. ' These free*booters have com- 
monly been too cunning for their enemies : and when it 
was thought they were well nigh surrounded sEbid taken^ 
they have still escaped out of their hands. Sci well doth this 
particular prediction, relating to some of the tribes of the 
Arabians, agree with that general one concerning the main 
body of the nation,' which is recorded in the xvith chaptei^ 

of Genesis. , 

I* 

Se shall stretch forth his band also upon the coUntriess 
* This,' says the bishop of Bristol, * implies, that his domi^ 
nions should be of large extent; and he hath stretched forth 
his hand upon manyi hot only Asian and European, bftt 

Vol. IL o ^ - 
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likewise AFiicaa countrica. Eg}-pt in particular was destined 
to submit to his yoke: and the land of Egypt shall not encafe. 
And the conquest of Egypt with the neighboring countries 
follows next in order after the conquest of Judea, with the 
neighboring countries, as in the prophecy, so lilcewise in 
hiatoTy< The Otbman emperor Selim, having routed and 
slain Gauri sultan of Egypt, in i battle near Aleppo, be- 
came master of all Syria and Judea. He then marched 
into Egypt ag^nst' the new sultan, whom he defeated, cap- 
tured, and put to death ; and so put an end to the govern- 
ment of the Mamalukes, and established that of the Turks, 
in Egypt- * The prophecy says particulaHy, that he should 
have power mtr the treasuret of gold and of aiher, and over 
all the precious things of Egypt: and history informs us, 
that Vhen Cairo was taken,* " the Turks rifled the houses 
of the Egyptians, as well friends as foes, and Buffered no> 
thing to be locked up or kept private &om them ; and Selim 
caused 509 of the chiefest fiunilles of the Egyptians to hi 
transported to Constantinople, as likewise a great number 
. of the Mamalukes wives and children, beudes the sultan's 
treasure and other vast richies*°.** ' And since that time it 
is impossible to say what immense treasures have been 
drained out of diis rich and fertile, but oppressed and 
wretched country.' Edward King, Esq. in his Morsels of 
Criticiim^ gives » somewhat different turn to the passage 
under review. ' It seems,' says he, ^ not a littie remark- 
ftble, that the express)<m is not should possess them, but 
should have dominion over them, to the Turks have really 
had the command of Egypt, and of its treasures and desir> 
able things, without availing diemselves hardly at all of the 
benefit of those riches".* 
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iipoin Cyrenaica, sent their ambassadors with proflers to be- 
oomehis tributaries. Qther more remote nations also towards 
Ethiopia were easily induced to join ii^ amity with the 
Turks**.'' ^ At this present time also many places in Africa 
besides Egypt, as Alpers, Tunis, &c. are under the domi- 
nion of the Turks. One thing more is observable with 
regard to the fate of Egypt, that the particular prophecy 
coincides exactly with the general one, as it did before in 
the instance of Arabia It was foretold by ^zekiel, that 
Egypt should always be a base kingdom^ and subject to 
strangers: and here it is foretold, that in the latter times 
it should be made a province to the. Turks.' * 

The two neict verses, in the ojHuion of the several com* 
mentators whom I have enumerated, remain to be fulfiUedt 

* 

But tidings out of ths ^ast and out of the North ^Aqll trou- 
bk him ; ther^ore he shall go forth u^ith great furyi tp 
destroy., and utterly to make away numjf^ With respect to 
the tidings out of the East, the^^, a^s Dn More, * may 
very well conteuiporise with the si^th vial, which is poured 
put upon the river Euphrates^ whereby its waters are dryed 
up^ apd a way to the kings of the East prepared^\ which 
^W8 some great mutation of afiairs and Jeopardy, that the 
Turkish empire in those Eastem parts wiU seem tp be in.' 
^ The Persians,' says bishop Newton, ^ are seated to the 
East of the Othman dominions, and the Russians to the 
J^orth. Persia hath, indeed, of late years, been miserably 
torn and di^tract^d by intestine divisions ; but when it shall 
unite again in a settled government under one sovereign, it 
may become again, as it hath frequently been, a dangerous 
rival and enemy to ^e Qthman emperor. Thfs pqwer of 
Russia is growing daily;' and ^ the Porte is at all times 
jealous of the junction of the two powers of Persia and 
Russia, and exerts all its policy to prevent it.' ^ It is,' says 



12 Savage, ibid, p. 248. 

13 That this prophecy of Daniel, and the sixth vial are crnitempon- 
neous, is thought probable also by Dr. Prieistley. Institutes of Nat. and 
Rev. Rel. vol. II. p. 424. 
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Mr. King, ah *• astonishing coincidence of circumstances; 
that as the whole Russian dominions lie North of the 
Turkish dominions ; so the exertions of Russia have been 
not only in the North ; but in a most remarkable manner in 
the East; where vast advantages of commerce, and of ex- 
tent of dominion, have been obtained by the Russians to- 
wards Chtoa**.' 

4Lnd he shall plant the tabernacles of his palaces between 
the seas in the glorious holy mountain; yet he shall come*^ t0 
his end, and none shall help htm. The glorious holy moun- 
tain between the SeaSy in the opinion of bp. Newton, must 
signify ^ some ^nountain in the Holy Land, which lieth 
between the seas, the Dead Sea on the East and the Medi- 
terranean on the West.— rThere the Turk shall incamp with 
all his power, yei he shall come to his endy and none shall 
help him^ shall help him efFectually, or deliver him.' 

As there has been incidental mention in the present chap- 
ter of two ancient predictions, the one relating to the Arzhsy 
and the other to £gypt ; and as both of them are remark- 
able, ^d they are both at this time fulfilling, I shall tran- 
scribe them, and to endeavor to elucidate Aeir completion 
by a mixture of remarks and quo^ions. The remarks 
necessary to explain them, from the nature of the subjects, 
and the situation of the countries, perfectly accord with, 
and may naturally accompany, die observations which have, 
occupied the preceding part of the chapter. Both theae 
prophecies have been comi^ented upon at considerable 
length by bp. l^fewton'* and Dr. Wbrthington'*; but they 
(certainly l^ave not precluded all additional remark. 

It is }n tl)e xyith ch. of Qenesis, that a prophetic delinea- 
tion of the character of Ishmael and his posterity occurs. 
Now Ishmael settled in A^vdhiz*^ j and hi^ posterity have 



14 Morsels of Criticisin, p. 51J- 

15 In his iid and xiith Dissertations* p. 37—63; p. 3/8—398- 

16 In the i$th, xith, and xjith of his Discourses, p. 346— 375 j 419— 

ir See Genesis, ch. xxL 21, and xxv. 13—18, with the geotgraphical 
observations of ihp coxninentftors ; and Josephus ( Antiq. 1. L c. 13). Th«t 
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never been dispossessed of that country ; and it may be 
observed, that there is scarcely a country in the world, 
where so small a portion of foreign blood has been mixed 
with that of the natives. And the angel of the Lord said 
unto Hagar, / -will multiply thy seed exceedingly^ that it 
shall not be numbered for multitude* And the angel of the 
Lord said unto her^ Behold^ thou art with childy and shalt 
hear a soriy and shalt call his name Ishmael; because the Lord 
hath heard thy ajltctidn^^* And he will be a wild man; his 
hand will be against every man^ and every man^s hand against 
him; and he shall dwell in the presence of all his brethren*^. 
And in the following chapter it is said, I will make him a 

* * > 

great nation; a declaration, which was communicated by 
the most High to Abraham, the founder of those two cele^ 

brated nations, the Arabs and the Jews^. 

Ishmael was to be the parent of a grqat nation ; and ac- 
cordingly, though it is admitted that he was not the sole 



tl)e posterity of Ishmael lived in Arabia, is observed by all the Oriental 
imters^ according to bishop Patrick (on Gen. xxi. 21). In the xxvth ch. 
of Genesis, where ihe, twelve sons of Ishmael are enumerated, it is ob- 
served, that Nebaioth was the eldest. * As,' saith bp. Patrick (in ioc.), 
' he was the first-bom of Ishmael, so his postesity gave the denomination 
to the whole country of Arabia Petrxa, which Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy 
caU Nabataea ; and sometimes other authors call Nabathis ; as the inha^ 
bitsnts were called Nabataei, who are mentioned also by Dionysius Periie- 
g6les» in his Description of the world, and by Plutarch in his life of 
Demetrius.' . , 

18 Dr. Geddes translates, vshose name thou shalt call Ishmael [God at- 
tendeth], because the Lord hath attended to thy affliction, 

19 V. 10, 11, 12. Dr. Geddes translates, and in the face of all his bre- 
thren heiviill pitch hit tenu. Jhat is, says this learned writer, he vrill bid 
them ' aU defiance, conformably to what is said of him before.' My next* 
quotation is fix>m Calvin (in Ioc.), ' It is in the first place to be desired 
that we should have peace with all men. Because this is denied to Ish- 
jasuAj what is next in order is given to him, that he should noi yield to 
his enemies, but should be brave, ^nd powerful in repelling their attacks. 
But he does not speak of the person of the man, but of his whole pro* 
geny.» 

20 It is observable, that the language of the Arabs * is derived from 
the same original stock with the Hebrew, Syriac,f and the Chaldaean 
itongues.' Gibbon'9 Decl. and Fall of the Rom. £mp. vqL IX. p. 239. 
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founder of all the Arabian tribes, there is reason to believe, 
that the families of his twelve sohs, penetrating a country 
which was before unoccupied, and gaining their subsistence 
by hunting, were widely scattered, and that his descendants 
rapidly multiplied and soon constituted a numerous people* 
^ The descendants of Ishmael were,' says Dr. Priestley, 
^ a considerable nation in very early times.* At present, 
* all the Northern coasts of Africa abound with Arabs ; 
Palestine is now almost entirely occupied by them; they 
also still retain their ancient seats, and are as numerous 
there as ever*'.' 

Ishmael, it is predicted, will be a wild man* The Hebrew 
word ^ here joined with num signifies/ says bp. Patrick, ^ a 
wild ass ; and so it is well translated by ^ Bochart, tarn /eras 
quam onager* ^ But what,' asks bp. Newton, ^ is the nature 
of the creature, to which Ishmael is so particularly com- 
pared • It cannot,' says the prelate, ^ b^ described better 
than it is in the — ^book of Job (xxxix.. 5, &c.), who hath 
sent out the wild ass /reef or who hath loosed the bands of 
the wild ass. Whose house I have made the wilderness^ and 
the barren land his dwellings. He scorneth the multitude 
of the city, neither regardeth he the crying of the driver. 
The range of the mountains is his pasture^ and he searcheth 
after every green thing. Ishmael therefore and his poq<»^ 
terity were to be wild, fierce, savage, nmg^g in the deserts, 
and not easily softened and tamed to society : and whoever 
hath read or known any tKing of this people knoweth this 
to be their true and genuine character.' Like the wild ass 
they were also to be perfectly free, impatient of control, and 
the sole directors of their own movements* ^ The slaves 
of domestic tyranny,' says Mr. Gibbon, ^ may vainly exult 
in their national independence ; but the Arab is personally 
free**.' 



21 Institutes of Nat and Rev. Rel. vol. I- p. 405. 

22 Vol. IX. p. 233. * If/ says Gibbon^ ' tHe Arabian princes abuse 
their power, they are quickly pumshed by the desertion of their subjects, 
who had been accustomed to a mild and parental jurisdicdon. Their 
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Of Ishmael it is said, that he dweh in the rvUderness^ and 
hecame an archer^; *and the same,' says bp.^ Newton, •is 
no less true of his descendants than of himself. He dwelt 
in the wilderness; and his sons still inhabit the same wilder- 
ness, and many of them neither sow nor plant according to 
the best accounts ancient and modem.' • There is no such 
name,' says Dr. Shaw, as that of wild Arahy • peculiar to 
any one particular clan or body of them, they being all the 
same^ with the Hie tncHnatianSj when a proper opportunity 
or temptation offers itself *♦.' 

The handoi the Ishmaelite, it is predicted, tc^/Zi^ against 
every man, and every man^s hand against him, * And it is 
well known,' says Dr. Priestley, • that the Arabs, and, pro- 
bably, the Arabs only^ of all the nadons of the world, have 
constandy lived in a state of hostifity with all mankind^.' 
^ David/ says Dr. Worthington, bemoans the hardship of 
lus case, that he was constrained to dwell in the tents of 
Kedar, a tribe of the Arabs ; whither he was forced to flee 
for refuge from his enemies ; which was but exchanging one 
enemy for another, as he himself complains. My soul hath 
long dwelt among them that are enemies to peace* I labor for 
peace : but when IspeaA unto them thereof^ they make them 
ready for battle^.^ In speaking of the Arabian tribes, Mr. 
*Gibbon^ays, ^ the caravans that traverse the desert are ran- 
somed or pillaged ; aiid their neighbors, since the remote 
times of Job and Sesostris^, have been the victims bf their 



spirit is free, their steps are unconiined* the desert is open, sad the tribes 
snd famities are held together by a mutual and vohmtary cogr^act/ In 
a tribe of Arabs, says Vobiey, * not&ing can be transacted without tho 
consent of a majority ;? and if a chief were to ' kill an Arab, it would 
be almost impossible for Mm to escape punishment ; the resentment of the 
offended party would pay no respect to his dignity/ Travek, voL* I. p. 
402. 

23 Gen. xxi. 20. 24 Shaw's Travels, pref. p. 10« 

. 25 Ut supra, p. 406^ 26 Ps. cxx. 5, 6, 7. 

27 * Observe the first chapter of Job, and the long wiOl of 150C^ stadia, 
which Sesoatris buik from Pelusiu^ to Heliopolis (Diodor, SicuL torn. I. 
li.p.6r).' Gibbon. 
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rapacious spirit* If a Bedoween discovers from afar a soli- 
tary traveller, he rides furiously against him, crying, with 
a loud voice, " Undress thyself, thy aimt (my wife J is 
without a garment."' A re&dy submission entides lum to 
mercy ; resistance will provoke the aggressor, and his own 
blood must expiate the blood, which he presumes to shed 
iniegitimate defence^. 

The year 1757 afforded a remarkable instance of the plun- 
dering spirit of the wanderers of Arpbia*^. Assembled in 
immense numbers, and irritated on account of not having 
received a tribute they had claimed of the Turks, they at- 
tacked and pillaged the caravan of Mecca, conducted by the 
Pacha of Damascus ; and of the 60,000 pilgrims and tra- 
veUers of which it was composed, 20,000 are said to have 
been destroyed by hunger, by thirst, and by the sword of 
the Arabs'^ 

As the hand of the Arab was to be raised up against 
every man^ so every man's hand was to be lifted up against 
him. Accordingly the most powerful neighbors of the 
Aral)s, the Persians and the. Turks, are, at this very time, 
accustomed to carry on frequent hostilities against them. 
When the . Arabs, says Mr. Hanway, ^ plunder caravans 
travelling through their territories, they consider it as re- 
prisals on the Turks and Persians, Yfho- often make in«> 
roads into their country, and carry away their com and 
their flocks'*.' The Turks, says Volney, * never cease to 
wage secret or open war against them. The Pachas study 

26 GibboO} vol. IX. p. 236. 

29 * It is a singular proof of the predatory spirit of the Arabs, that al- 
though all their independent tribes are zealous Mahomedans, yet they make 
no scruple of plundering the caravans of pilgrims, while engaged in per- 
Ibrming one of the most indispensable duties of their religion.' Dr. Ro- 
bertson's Hist. Disq. on India, 8vo. p. 404. 

30 See Vohiey*8 Travels, voL II. p. 103^ 257, 273, 341 ; Gibbon's Dec!. 
and Fall of the Roman Emp. vol. IX. p. 231 ; bp. Newton on the Prophe- 
cies, vol. II. p. 176 ; and Traveb through Cyprus, Syria, fcc. by the Abb4 
Mariti, vol. II. p. 117. 

31 Hanway'a Travels, 1753, 4ta vol. IV. p. 221. 
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every occasion to harass them. Sometimes they contest 
with them a territory whicl^ they had let to them, and at 
others demand a tribute which they never agreed to pay^*.' 
Nor do the natives of Arabia carr}^ oil only foreign hos-^ 
tiUties. Perpetually is the hand of Arab lifted up against 
Arab. ^ The temper of a people, thus armed against man* 
kind, was,' says Mr. Qibbon, * doubly jnflamed by the do-^ 
mestic license of rapine, murder, and revenge* In the 
constitution of Europe, the right of peace and war is now 
confined to a small, and the actual exercise to a much 
smaller, list of respectable potentate^; but each Arab, with 
impunity and renown, might point his javelin against the 
life of his countrjtoan.— Of the time of ignorance which 
preceded Mahomet, 1/00 batdes are recorded by tradition: 
hostility was embittered by the rancour of civil faction j 
and the recital, in prose or verse, of an obsolete feud was 
sufficient to rekindle the same passions among the descend^ 
ants of the hostile tribes. In private lii^, every man, at 
least every family, was the judge and avenger of his own 
cause. The nice sensibility of honor, which weighs the 
insult rather than the injury, sheds its deadly venbm on the 
quarrels of the Arabs: the honor of theit women, and of 
their beards, is most easily wounded; an indecent action, a 
contemptuous word, can be expiated only by the blood of 
the oiFender ; and such is their patient inveteracy^ that they 
expect whole months and years the opportunity of revenge. 
The refined malice of the Arabs refuses even the head ot 
the murderer, substitutes an innocent to the guilty person, 
and transfers the penalty to the best and most considerable 
of the race by whom they have been injured* If he falls 



32 Travels through Syria and Egypt^ in the years 1783, 1784, and 1785j 
by M. C* F. Vohicy, trahslaidd from the French, 1787. Vol I. p. 399. 
The « accuracy* of Vohicy, says Dr. Robertson, • is well known* (Hist^ 
Disq. on India, Bvo. p. 402)^ Vohiey, says Mr. Gibbon^ is * the last and 
most judicious of our Syrian travellers j* and, speaking of Egypt, he says, 
* we are amused by Savary, and instructed by Vohiey. I iprish the latter 
could travel ovei? th^ globe.' yol. IX. p. 224, 448/ 

Vol. II ^ 
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by their hands, they are expo$ed fai their turn to the danger 
of reprisals, the interest and principal of the bloody debt 
are accumulated ; the individuals of either family lead a 
life of malice and suspicion, and fifty years may sometimes 
elapse before the account of revenge be finally settled".' 

* That his hand should be against every man^ and every 
man^s hand against him, and yet that he should be able to 
\^ dwell in the presence of all his brethren^ is, says bp. New- 

ton, extraordinary. ^ But extraordinaxy as it was, this also 
hath been fulfilled.' Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia 
are the countries that touch, and may be said to surround, 
Arabia ; those countries have often been conquered ; but 
the land inhabited by the descendants of Ishmael has never 
been subdued^. 



33 Vol. IX. p. 237—239. To the statement of Mr. Gibbon it will be 
sufficient to add two short passages from two modem travellers. * The 
different tribes,' says Mr. Hanway, * are ^ftm at war with each other.* 
Ut supra, ToL IV. p. 222. They are not, says Dr. Shaw, * to be accused 
for plundering strangers only, or whomsoever they may find unarmed or 
defenceless; but for those many implacable and hereditary animosities^ 
which continualiy subsist among themselves.' Shaw's Traveb, 1757, 4to. 
p. 238. 

34 Arabia, or some particular distrfcts of it, was attacked by the follows 
ing generals and nations : by Sesostris, or Sesac, king of Egypt, accordinj^ 
to Sir I. Newton in the year 1010, B. C. ; in the sixth century before the 
Christian xraby Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy, and by his 
son Cambyses ; in the year 311 by A^henxus, the general of Antigonus^ 
and by his son Demetrius; in the year 216by Antiochus the great ; about 
the year 187 by Hyrcanus ; in the year 63 by the Romans under the Com- 
mand of Pompey ; in the }'ear 55 by the Roman general^ Gabinius ; in the 
year 32 by Herod, kind of Judea and the ally of Marc Anthony ; in the 
year 22 by iElius Callus, one of the generals of Augustus ; about the year 
106 A. C. by the emperor Trajan; about the year 193 by the emperor Se- 
vcrus ; in the year 523 by Caled, king of Abyssinia ; in the year 570 by 
Chosroes, or Nurshirvan, the sovereign of JPersia and India ; in the year 
1173 by an army of Curds or Carduchians, under the orders of the great 
Saladin, Sultan of Egypt, and commanded by the brother of the Sultan ; 
in the year 1538 by the lieutenant of Soliman the 1st, emperor of the 
Turks 'r and in 1568 by Selim the lid. From the year 570 to 1173 a wide 
interval elapsed. TJie length of the period ought not, however, to sur- 
prise the reader, for long after the conquests of Mahomet and the Ara- 
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* It cannot,* says bp. Newton, ' be |)retended, that no 
probable attempts were ever made to conquer them ; for the 
greatest conquerors in the world have almost all in their 
turns attempted It, and some of them have been very 
near effecting it. It cannot be pretended, that the dry- 
ness or inaccessibleness of their country hath been their 
preservation ; for their country hath been often penetrated, 
though neyer entirely subdued.' * I believe,' says Dr. De- 
lany, * it will be allowed, that an army, well provided, may 
very well be supposed capable of doing, what caravans are 
now known to do every day'*.' 

By him who contemplates the map of Arabia, it will per- 
haps be urged, that notwithstanding the most powerful 
princes and the best disciplined armies have often spread 
their conquests to its frontiers : yet its having successfully 
resisted every attack is to be accounted for by the immense 
number of inhabitants, which a country so extensive must 
doubtless contain. But this is a statement which an enquiry 
into facts will completely invalidate. The inhabitants of 
Arabia, says Mr. Gibbon, ^ might be out-numbered by the 
subjects of a fertile and industrious province^.' But if the 
populousness of Arabia has not prevj^nted its conquest, its 
extenty it may perhaps be urged, may have preserved its 
independence. Every one, however, who is moderately 
acquainted with the history of the revolutions of Asia, 
knows, that the size of Arabia is very inconsiderable, when 
it is compared with the extent of the regions which the 
conquerors of the East have been accustomed to subdue or 
to over-run'^ 



bian caliphs, the power or the fame of Arabia was sufficient to guard that 
country froia invasion. To have given particular authorities for all these 
facts and. dates would have occupied too large a space. The greater part 
of them are stated, and supported by authorities, in the XXth voL of the 
Ancient Universal History, where a Dissertation occurs on th^ Independency 
of the Arabs (p. 196—250). 

35 Hevelatien examined with Condon 1732, vol. II. p. 130. 

36 Vot IX. p. 223. 

37 In order to illustrate the assertion of the text, I shall introduce a 
concise narrative of the conquests of Attila, Zingis, and Tamerlane. 
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In the nature oF their country there are, it may be added, 
two circumstances, linfavorable to the independence of the 

Attila was king of the Huns in the 5th century. He unitedy says Mr. 
Gibbooy 'the two mighty kingdoms of Genimaiy and Scytiiia; and thoie 
vague appellatioASy when they.are applied to bis reign, may be underBtood 
with an ample 'latitude.' Now ' from the mouth of the Danidie to the 
sea of Ji^an the whole longitude of Scythia is about 110 degrees, which, 
in that parallel, are equal to more than 5000 miles.* With respect to the 
latitude of Scythia or Tartan'; it reaches from the 40th degree, w^ch 
touches ^ waU of China, above a thousand miles to the northwatd, to 
the iW>zen regions of Siberia. The kingdoms of Scandioayia, it may be 
lidded, wer^ in the number of the provinces of Attila ; his troops pene- 
trated into the inter^ir of Persia ; he invaded, and for some time occupied 
^e East Gtf Europe, for the space of 500 miles, from the Hadriatic to tiie 
Euxine, and from tiie Hellespont to the suburbs of Constantinople ; the 
BovgunduOis of tht Rhine were afanost exterminated by one of his Ueu- 
tenants ; from the Rhine aii4 the Moselle he advanced into the heart oi 
Gaul as far as Orleans : and, on another occasion, he passed the Alps, 
and ravaged » considerable part oif Italy. '* When Attila collected his 
military force, he was able to bring Into the field an army of ifiive, or, ac- 
cording to another account, of seven hundred thousand Barbarians.' - 

Early in the 13th century, Zingis was khan of the Moguls. Although 
he original^ ruled over only thirty or forty thousand families, he succes- 
sively subdued the Tjutar hords, «who pitched their tents between the 
wall of China and the Volga ; and the Mogul ^nperor became the mo- 
narch of the pastoral world.* His ti^ps accomplished the circuit bf the 
Ca^ian sea, he reduced the countries which lie between that sea and the 
Indus, and the ^ye northern provinces of GHma were added to his empire. 
When he invaded the southern Asia, ' seven hundred thousand Moguls 
^d Tartars are said to have marched* under his standard and that of his 
%ur sons. In a subsequent part of the 13th century, and in the reigns of 
his fftccessors, the Mogfuls penetrated into Syria, carried their arms into 
Bulgaria and Thrace, overflowed with resistless violence th^ kingdoms of 
Armenia ;md Anatolia, and conquered the populous empires of Persia 
|ind China. 

Of the celerity of their motions, and the extent of their *ebnquest9, some 
idea may be formed from Mr. Gibbon's account of the vitjtorious march of 
the ti^Qq>8 of Batout No sooner had Octai, the son and successor of 
^mgis, • subverted the northern empire of China, than he resolVeA to 
visit with his arms the most remote countries of the West. . Fifteen hun- 
dred thousand Moguls and Tartars were inscribed on the military roll ; of 
these the great khan selected a third, which he entrusted to the comm^d 
of his nephew Baton.— After a festival of forty days. Baton set forwards 
qxi 0!s great expeditioijj md such ^as the speed and ardor of his imiu- 
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Arabs: the heat of the climate, and the general character 
of Arabia, which abounds with vast plains. It is in the 



merable squadrons; thAt in less than six years they had measured a line of 
ninety degrees of longitude, a fourth partof the circumference of the globe. 
The great rivers of Asia and Europe, the Volga and Kama, the Don and 
fiorysthenes, the Vistula and Danube, they either swam with their horses, 
or passed on the ice, or traversed in leathern boats.— By the first victories 
of Batou, the remains of national freedom were eradicated in the immense 
pl:und of Turkestan and Kipzac. In his rapid progress, he over-ran the 
kingdoms, as tiiey are now stifted, of Astrican and Cazan ; and the troops, 
which he detached towards mount Caucasus, explored the most secret 
recesses of Georgia and Circassia. The civil discord of the great dukes, 
or princes, of Russia, betrayed their country to the Tartars. They spread 
from Livonia to the Black Sea, and both Moscow and Kiow, the modem 
and the ancient capitals, were reduced to ashes.— From the permanent 
conquest of Russia, tiiey made a deadly, ^ough transient, inroad into the 
heart of Poland, and as far as the borders of Germany. The cities of 
Lublin and Cracow were obliterated : they approached the shores of the 
Baltic ; and in the battle of Lignitz, they defeated th« dukes of Silesia, 
the Polish palatines, and the great master of the Teutonic order.* They 
tfaeK ' turned aside to the invasion of Hungary ;— the whole country north 
of the Danube was lost in a day, and depopulated in a summer ; — and of 
all the cities and fortresses of Hungry, three alone survived the Tartar 
invasion. — After wasting the adjacent kingdoms of Servia, Bosnia, and 
Bulgaria, Batou slowly retreated from the Danube to the Volg^ to enjoy 
the rewards of victory in the city and palace of Serai.' 

' Even the poor and' frozen regions of the North attracted the arms of 
the Moguls,' and a detachment of them settled in the wilds of Siberia. 
< In this shipwreck of nations, some surprise may be excited by the escape 
of the Roman empire, whose relics, at the time of the Mogul invasion, 
were dismembered by the Greeks and Latins.' Indeed * had the Tartars 
undertaken the ^iege, Constantinople nitut have« yielded to the fate of 
Pekin, Saftiarcand, and Bagdad.' 

The conquests of Timour or Tamerlane were atchieved towards the 
conclusion of the 14th, and at the beginning of the 15th, century. To de- 
scribe * the lines of march, which he repeatedly traced over the continent 
of Asia,' would be a task of extreme difficulty. His principal conquests 
it will be sufficient briefly to state. After having for some months led the 
life of a vagrant and an outlaw, he at leng^, at the age of 34, made him- 
self master of his native country of Tfansoxiana, a fertfte kingdom, 500 
miles in length and t)readth. But this satisfied not his ambition, ' Timour 
aspired to the dominion of ths workL.* The Mogul prince invaded and 
jConquered Persia ; and ' the whole course of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
^m the mouth to the sources of those rivers, was reduced to his obedi- 
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cold or temperate regions of the North, that the flame of 
personal liberty is accustomed to bum with the brightest 
lustre. The heat of a southern sun is unfriendly to exertion, 
and has ever been found to facilitate the establishment of 
despotism^*. And it is observed by Volney, that ' moun*- 
tainous countries, alone, afford to liberty its great resources* 
It is there,' says this judicious Frenchman, ^ that skill and 
address, favored by situation, supply die deficiency of num- 
bers. — In flat countries, on the contrary, the first tumult is 



ence.* Turkestan, or the eastern Tartary, was entered and subdued by 
him ; and ' his most distant camp was two months journey, or 480 leagues 
to the norUi-east of Samarcand, and his emirs, who traversed the rivers 
Irtish, eng^ved in Uie forests of Siberia a rude memorial of theu* exploits/ 
Kipzak,or the western Tartary, he also invaded • with such mighty powers, 
that 13 miles were measured from his right to his left ^dng.* After a 
march of five months in which < they rarely beheld the footsteps of man, 
and theif* daily subsistence was often trusted to the fortune of the chace»' 
his forces encountered and defeated those of the powerful Khan, who 
iniled over the Mogul empire of the North, and who had recently entered 
the dominions of Timour at the head of 90,000 horse. ' The pursuit of a 
flying enemy carried Timour into tributary provinces of Russia,' and 
* Moscow trembled at the approach of the Tartar/ But * ambition and 
prudence recalled him to the south.' After crossing the Indus and the 
Ganges, and fighting several battles with the princes of Hindostan, he 
made himself master of that rich and extensive country. Syria and Ar- 
menia were afterwards ravaged by him, and Anatolia and Georgia -were 
subjugated by the arms of the Mogul. In the memorable battle of Angora 
he defeated an army of 400,000 horse and foot, commanded by the Turk- 
ish emperor, Bajazet. « Astracan, Carisme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, 
Aleppo, Damascus, Boursa, Smyrna, and a thousand others, were sacked, 
or burnt, or utterly destroyed, in his presence, and by his troops. — From 
the Irtish and Volga to the Persian gulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus 
and the Archipelago, Asia was in the hand of Timour ; his armies w^re 
invincible, his ambition was boundless ;' and it was on his march tow^ards. 
China, at the head of 200,000 of his select and veteran troops, that the 
Mogul emperor expired, after having skilfully planned the invasion and 
conquest of that great empire. Gibbon, tol. IV. p. 358 ; VI. p. 4- — 53^ 
108—122 ; XI. p. 408—429 ; XII. p. 4—45. 

38 * The cities of Mecca and Medina,' says Mr. Gibbon, « present, in 
the heail of Asia, the form, or rather the substance, of a common^ 
wealth.' Vol. IX. p. 234. That the historian regarded this fact as an 
unusual phenomenon in the political world, tlie manner in which he no- 
tices it unequivocally shews. 
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suppressed, and the ignorant peasant, who does not even 
know how to throw up an entrenchment, has no other re- 
source but in the clemency of his master, and a quiet sub- 
mission to slavery. We shall therefore find that no general 
principal can be advanced more true than the following : 
That plains are the habitation of indolence and of slavery^ 
and mountains the country of energy and freedom^*^ 

* Asia,' says Colonel Dow, * the seat of the greatest 
empires, has been always the nurse of the most abject 
slaves. The mountains of Persia have not been able to 
stop the progress of the tide of despotism, neither has it 
been frozen in its c6urse through the plains of the Northern 
Tartary by the chill air of the North.' But the Arabs of 
the desert, he observes, * remain unconquered by arms, by 
luxury, by corruption*; they alter not their language, they 
adhere to their customs and manners, they retain their 
dress^.' 

There are trees, which, being unassisted by cultivation 
and the labors of man, retain, even after the lapse of many 
ages, their primeval shape and wildness, and strongly re- 
semble those which first shed their blossoms on the virgin* 
toil. Thus although Ishmael and his sons, by whom a prin- 
cipal part of the land of Arabia was planted, lived in a period 
of the most remote antiquit}^, and in the very infancy of so- 
ciety ; yet his modem descendants, inhabiting a country, 
that has never been subdued, or completely explored by the 
most intrepid conqueror, vary as litde from their primitive 
manners, as the trees of an immense forest, which has never 
been cleared by rustic industry, and the recesses of which 
have never been penetrated by the most adventurous tra- 
veller, differ from those parent-trees, which first occupied 
the wildemess's wide expanse. 

On the characteristic resemblance of the Arabs in gene^ 
ral to their earliest ancestors, I might refer the reader to a 

39 Travels, vol. I. p. 200. The Arabs are specified by Volney as an 
exception to this general principle. 

40 DfM. on the Origin of Despotism in JStndostan, p. II. prdirod to the 
lUd vol. of the History oj JSBndostan by Alexander Demi, Esq. 
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crowd of ancient writers and of modem travellers ; but it 
will be sufficient to pite the testimonies of two celebrated 
infidels, who are competent, and certainly impartial, evi- 
dences on a fact of this nature. ^ The same life,' says M n 
Gibbon, ^ is uniformly pursued by the roving tribes of the 
desert, and in the portrait of the modem Bedoweeps, we 
may trace the features of their ancestors ; who, in the age 
of Moses or Mahomet, dwelt under simitar tents, and con- 
ducted their horses, and .camels, and sheep, to the same 
springs and the same pa&^tures^.' 

* The vast deserts,' says Volney, * which extend from the 
confines of Persia to Morocco,' are inhabited by the Bedo'^ 
weens* ^ Though divided into inde{^ndent coqc^munittes, 
or tribes, not unfrequently hostile to each other, they may 
stUl be considered as forming one nation. The resemblance 
of their language is a manifest token of this relationship. 
The only diiFerence, that exists between them is, that the 
African tribes are of a less ancient origin, being posterior 
to the conquest of &ese countries by the Califs, or succes- 
sors of Mahomet ; while the tribes of the desert of Ara- 
bia, properly so called, have descended by an uninterrupted 
succession from the remotest ages; and it is of these I 
mean more especially to treat.-^To these the orientals are 
accustomed to appropriate the name of Arabs, as being the 
most ancient and the purest race. The term Bedaaui is 
added as a synonimous expres3ion, signifying, as I have 
observed, inhabitant of the Desert ; and this term has the 
greater propriety, as the word Arab^ in the ancient language 
of these countries, signifies a solitude or desert.' The Arabs 
of the desert, * we may assett, have, in every respect ^ re- 
tained their primitive independence and simplicity. Every 
thing that ancient history has related of their customs, man* 
ners, language, and even their prejudices, is almost minutely 
true of them to this day; and if we consider^ besides, that 
this unity of character, preserved through such a number 
of ages, still subsists, even in the most distant situations^ 

*  /. . . I . '  ' - 'I .  ' ' ' 

41 Vol IX. p. 224. 
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that is, that the tribes mpftt HtMto fi^Hd e^h othei'preSetve 
an exact resemblance, it must be allowed,, that; the circotfi* 
stances, which accompany so peculiar a quh^ 9tate| ai^ a 
subject of most curious enquirjr^.' 

Of the descendanu of the Qedoweeos, who inhabit Egypt^ 
some, says Volney, ^ dispersed in families^ inhabit the rocks, 
taverns, ruins, and sequestered places wjhere there is water i 
oAers, tmited in tribes, encamp under low and sm<)ky tents^ 
and pass their lives in perpetual joumeykigs^ sometimes in 
tfie desert, sometimes on the banks of the river ; having no 
o^r attachment to the spil than whattkrises^from th^ir own 
aafety, or the subsistence of their flocks. There are tribes 
of them, who arrive every year after the inundation, from 
the hearth Africa, to profit by the fertility of the country^ 
and who in Uie spring' retire into the depths of the deseat^ 
others are stationary in Egypt, where they farmlands, which 
they sow, and annually change. All of them observe among 
themselves stated limits, which they never pass, on pain of 
war. They all lead neatly the same kind of life, and have 
the same manners and customs. Ignorant and poor, die 
Bedoweens preserve an original cha;racter distinct from sur- 
rounding nations. Pacific in their camp, they are every 
where else in an habitual state of war. The husbandmen, 
whom they pillage, hate them; the travellers, whom they 
despoil, speak ill of them ( and the Turks, who dread them, 
endeavor to divide and corrupt them. It is circulated, that 
die different tribes of them in Egypt mig^t form a body o^ 
30,000 horsemen ; but these are so dispersed and disunited, 
that they are only considered as robbers and vagabmids^'.' 






42 Vol I. p. 379, 380. 

43 VoL I. p. 76. The follpwing fact I barrow from another celebrated 
French infidel. The province of Anossi, in the island of Madagascar, U 
^videdintpa considerable number of governments, and these govern'* 
ments are all subject to the descendants of Arabs. * These petty sove- 
reigns are continaally at war with each other, but never fail to unite against 
the other princes of Madagascar.* The Abb^ Raynal's Hist of ^e Set- 
tlements in the £ast and West Indies^ vol. II. p. 11. 

Vol. II. <t 
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The striking^ restfmbliince of the Arabs to their remote 
progenitors has a strong claim to attention^ as well becaHse 
k b ja fact unusual in the nations of the world, as on account 
of some peculiar circumstances, which have occurred in the 
history of* this singular people. It cannot be said of the 
inhabitants of Arabia, that they haye had scarcely any inter: 
course with mankind* It cannot be said, that they have 
discovered themselves ta be destitute of genius and inca- 
pable' of improvement;* or, that they have had no opportu- 
nity of introducing into their country a new system- of arts, of 
manners^ and of opinion. . It hasbeenfar otherwise.- The 
Arabs or Saracens have been distinguished for theirattain- 
ments in literature and their exploits in war. Animated 
by courage and by enthusiasm, they carried their victorious 
arms into most of the civilised nations of the world, and 
erected one of the most powerful empires, which the world 
has ever seen* Yet, says Mr. Gibbon, ^ the liber^ of the 
Saracens survived their conquests* The first caliphs in^* 
dulged the bold ^d familiar language of their^subjects : 
lliey ascended the pulpit to persuade and edify the cdngre-- 
gation : nor was it be/bre the aeat.pf empire was removed 
t9' the Tigris^ that the Abbasside^.adopted the proud and 
pompous ceremonial of the Persian and 3yzantine courts^.' 

Tne same determined enemy of prophecy and of Chris- 
tianity, after alluding to, the prediction which I have en- 
deavored to illustrate, and observing that same parts of 
' Arabia have been subdued, a fact which needs not and 
ought not to be di6put;ed, admits that ^ these exceptions 
are temporary or jocal.'^ *The b6<fy of the nation,' he ac- 
knowleges, * lias escaped the yoke of the most powerful 
monarchies: the arms of Sesostris and Cyrus,, of Pompey^ 
and Trajan, could never atchieve^the conquest of Arabia ; 
the present sovereign of the Turks may exercise a shadow 
of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced to solicit the friend- 



44 Vol. IX. p. 236* 



ship of a people, whom it is dangerous to provoke, and 
fruitless 4o attaci^^.* 

That Arabi4, a country, as Mr. Gibbon observes, en- 
compassed by the most civilised nations of the ancient 
worid^,' should never .have adapted foreign manners, nor 
have been subdued by a foreign ponver, as the prophecy 
leads us to expect, i« surely an extraordinary fact; and 
which no human foresi^t could predict. But although We. 
should not be authorised in daiying, that any natural causes 
exist, which haye operated in a manner highly fayorable to 
the independence of the Arabs; it may at the same time be 
remarked, that if the Deity foresaw, that :tKetr. indepen- 
dence would upon the-whole promote those schetnes'of be- 
nevolence, and those measures of government^ whiph -are 
best suited to this lower worid, and this state of .imp^erfec* 
tion and discipline, and if he thought fit to predict^that in^ 
dependence ; it is by no means unreasonable to suppose^ 
diat, in order to prevent the subjugation of Arabia,/h^ 
would, were the intervention necessary, arrest the arm of 
conquest, and baiQe the best concerted schemes of policy* 

The prediction relative to the Arabs, recorded in Gene- 
sis, plainly intimates the preservation of national indepen- 
dence. The prophecy on Ae fate of the neighboring coun* 
try of Egytxt, which I am next to illustrate, amnounces^ 
very diiFerent event, Egypt^ says Ezekiel .in ch. xxix*^^. 
shdl be a base kingeknu It shaU be the ba&e&tof the king^ 
doms r neither shall it eccalt itself any more- above the na^ 
ttons : for I will diminish them^ that they shall no more rule 
over the nations. And again in the following chapter, I 
will sell the land into the hands of the wicked z and I will 
make the land waste^ and all that is therein^ by the hand of 
Mr angers; — and there shall be no more a prince of the land 
of Egypf^. The language of the prediction is not dark 
and doubtful, but peremptory and explicit. To histcwy, 



45 Gibbon, vol. I^. p. 230. 46 Vol. tX. p. 239. 

47 v. 14, 15. 48 V. 12, 13.^ 
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therefore, and not to verbal criticism, it is necessary to tt- 
cur for its illustration. 

This remarkable prophecy, according to Prideauz, was 
pronounced by Ezekiel in the year 58/ B. C^. It was in a 
great degree fulfilled in the year 571, when Egypt, at that 
time torn by intestine division and civil war, was invaded 
by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon ; and it approached 
sdll nearer to its complete accomplishment in the year 5t5^ 
when the Egyptians Were s«bdued by the arms of Camby*' 
sus, the son of Cyrus. But diete is reason to think, that 
it. was not intended to receive its perfect completion ante- 
cedently to the year 350^, when Egypt was completely re- 
duced \>y Ochtts into a province of the P^ian empire. 

FrcMn this year to the present time, S144 years have 
elapsed : and certainly it is hot a little extraordinary, that, 
notwithstanding the great length of this period, and tht nu- 
merous revolutions which in the course of it have been 
liccothplished in Egypt, not a single prince of £g}^an 
origin has ever been raised, even for a short interval, to 
the throne of the country. It surely was not to have been 
expected, that, amidst a crdwd of political changes, and the 
greatest reverses of fortune, the natives of die coimtry 
shoidd never once have had the good fortune to succeed in 
establishing even a transient independence. Satisfactorily 
t6 account for the existence of this prophecy, and its cor- 
responding fulfilment, on the supposition that it is a salty of 
enthusiasm, or an invention of imposture, is not a taiik of 
very easy accomplisment. 

At the promulgation of this prophecy, Egypt had been 
governed, with little interruption, by its native princes ; 
a|id the general fanor of the £g3^i€m annals evinced, that, 
< f ' . ^1 '. ■f...ii./.    ' .   .1 .• . 1 I I I 

49 Oemnect. of the Otdand Nem Test, vol^ I. fol.'p. 67, According* to tbe 
chronology of Blaifj, Ezekiel comfnenced bis prq3lietic office in the year 
593, B. C : according to Prideaux in the year 594. 

50 These three dates are taken from the chronological tables of Blair 
and archbishop Usher, who are in agi*eenient with Prideaux, excepting 
that he pUices the inv^iion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar two years ear- 
lier. 
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in point of fertility, populousness, and foyr9t?\ it deserved 
to be ranked among the most favorec^ as well as indepen- 
dent nadons. Nature also had separated it from every other 
country ; .and it was by no means peculiarly exposed to in- 
sult and attack* On the . contrary, its geogn^pfaical bounda* 
ries, no less than its past history, seemed to promise a long 
continuance of national prosperity. Such was its situation 
ths^tit was mone, than usuaUy sheltered .from invasion, and 
seemed naturally designed to constitute a great .and inde- 
pendent nation. On no side was Egypt touched by any 
powerful empire. Being, indeed, surrounded by the Me- 
(titefranean, the Red Sea, and the deserts of Africa^% un- 



51 * Aft Egypt/ vays Mr. Bryant; < was one of the. most anoientv bo was 
it one* of the mo«t extensive kingdoms, that for many ages subsisted in 
the wodd.— Egypt seems to luive been respectable from th^ beginning ; 
and the most early accojmts,. that we can arrive at, bear witness of its 
eminence and power.** And he mentions k number of circumstances, 

r 

whidi, he says, < must raise- in us a high idea of the afihience and povrer 
whidi this knowing people were possessed of/ Obaervatiotu upon the Art' 
dent M*tory of the Egyptians, 4to. 1767, p. 101,. 

52 • That impervious country* is the expression by which Mr. GibboK 
characterises Egypt (toL VIII. p. 3^)*; and speiaking of iht difficulties 
which the forces of the caliph Omar had to surm^Vurit in its conquest, Ifs 
dsewhere says, *the cities of Egypt were many and'pbpulqus;'tlieir 
architecture was strong and solid;' and tlie Kile, with its ntimei^us 
branches, was alone an * insuperable barrier' (vol. IX. p. 428.). 

After writing the observations in the ttxt, 1 met vtrith the following re* 
maiks of Bochart. Egypt was anciently catted the land of Mizraim f and 
this word is the dual of fnotor^ which ^ signifies a forHfied place. *■ Nor,** 
says Bochart, * is t)iere any region mpre secure from its n;itural situation.' 
«* From the fortified nature of the country it appears," says Diodorus, 
*< greatly to surpass tiiose tracts of territory which are marked out for so- 
vereigpity." And in what follows he proves this by a long induction t)f 
particulars. Namely, on the west, it has an inaccessible desert; on the 
south, the cataracts of the Nile and the mountains of iGthiopia ; on the 
east, also a desert, and the Serbonian bog, and sinking sands ; towards 
the north, a sea inmost destitute of any port : for from Joppa in Phaenicia 
even unto Paraetonium in Lybia there is no port excepting Pharos. After 
Diodorus had stated these circumstances at large, he thus concludes : 
*' Egypt then is on all sides fenced in by natural fortifications." Of these 
things he treats in the 1st book. And in the xvth, speaking of Nectane- 
his, king of Egypt, at the time the Persians were approaching, he says, 
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like Other countries, it had scarcely any reason t6 gutirA 
again&t the approach of danger, excepting from a single 
point, namely from the isthmus of Sue2, which joins Africa 
to Asia, and reaches from the Red Sea to the most East- 
ern mouth of the. Nile". Egypt also, though no where 'of 
any great breadth, was notwithstanding a country of very 
respectable size. Its whole extent >' from north to south' 
was,' says Mr. Bryant,-* computed to be about<600ni]le^^«' 
' Knowlege, it has been observed, is power; and there- 
fore> the* disciplined armies of civilised and enlightened-na- 
tions, though comparatively inconsiderable in ^nt of num- 
ber, have often conquered countries of gr^at extent, when 
inhabited by a people involved in barbarism. But it can 
never be. urged, that Egypt, was likely to be subdCied on ac- 
count of its marked inferiority to other countries ia know- 
kge, or the discoveries of science, in maxims of pcjicy 
and government,, or the practice of the useful arts. Egypt, 
on the contiwy, was greatly celebrated for its wisdom ;" 



^* but he most of all confided* in the fortified nature of the countxy* sinc^ 
Egypt is on all sides difficult of access.*' Thus al£^ Strabo^ in his xvidi 
book. *< £yeB from thet>egianing Egypt was extremely tranquil, because 
it had every tiling it wanted within itself, and it was difficult of ^cess to 
foreigners." And this he afterwards demonstrates, by the same argu- 
ments by which Diodorus had proved it. * Phaleg. lib, iv. cap. 24. Both 
Strabo and Diodorus Siculus had travelled into Egj'pt. Not very different 
is the statement of a modem traveller, though comprised in fewer words. 
' Egypt,' says Vblney, * is protected from a foreign enemy, on the landL- 
skle,' by her deserts, and on that of tlie sea, by her dangerous coast* 
Travels, vol. II. p. 363. 

5^ Pelusium, which stood at the entrance into Egypt, and at one extre* 
mity of the isthmus of Suez, was situatedj says Mr. fii'yant, upon the ex- 
tremis oi Arabia ; ^ from whence extended a vast desert, not fit for the 
march or <pcampiikent of an army,' but which is destitute of water, and 
greatly infested, by venomous reptiles. Slrabo, * mentioning tlie same 
part of Arabia from 4^e Nile to the Red Sea, represents it as a sandy 
waste, that could scarcely be passed, except upon camels. — This desert* 
which began at Pelusium and the Nile, reached in the way to Palestine as 
fkr as Gaza^ which was situated on the edge of it.* Obs. on the Anc. 
Hist, of Egypt, p. 76-^0, 

54 Obs. on the Anc. Hist, of Egj^pt, p. 105. 

55 The Egyptians, says Mr. Bryant, • were esteemed a very wise and 
learned people ; so that Moses is said tp have been learned in all the vjk^ 
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and there was scarcely ai|y part of. it, wjiich did not bear 
an unequivocal tesjtimji^ to the skilful industry of its in- 
h^itants, and.lvfaich xlid not contain ;^ some work^ distin- 



ssc: 



dom^ the Egyptians*^ Acts-yii. 22* Ob9,4fn the Anc. Mist: ^ £gyfit, p- 
101. * ^gypt,* says RoUin, < wfis ever coiisiderecl by all th« aneients «s 
the most renowned school for vrisdom aiKi politics, and the source from 
wbeuce most arts bid sciences were derived. This kingtlom bestowed 
its noblest labom and finest arts on the improving mankind ; and Greece 
vas 80 sensibly of thft, that its mest iliustrious men^ as Homer, Pythago- 
ras, PlgtOft even its-great legislators, Lycurgus and S<don, with mai^ 
more whcmi it is needless^ to mention, travelled into Kgypt to coipplete 
their studies, and draw from that fountain whatever ytr&s most rare and 
valuable in every kind of learning— -The Egyptians were the first people 
whoti^^tly understood liie niles ef gt)vemment. A nation sq grave and 
serioBs immedi^ly pereeiyed, that the true .end o£ politics is to make 
life easy, andapeopV? happy. T^te kingdom was hereditary f bu^, ac- 
cording to Diodoms, the Egyptian princes c6nducte4 themselves in ft dif- 
ferent manner from what II usually seen in dthfer monarchies, where the 
prince acknowleges no other rule of his actions> but his arbiti-aly will 
and pleasure. But here, kings were under greater restraint fronfi the laws 
than their subjects.' They ^ freely permitted, not only tiie quality and 
proportion of their eatables and liquids .to he prescribed them (a thing 
customary in Egypt, the inhabitants* of which were all sober, and whose 
air inspired frugality), but even that all their hours, and^ almost every ac- " 
tion, should be under the regulation <Jf tha laws.— lliirl^^ judges were se- 
lected out of the principal cities to fbrm a body or asftemj^l^; for jod^g the 
whole kingdom. The prince, in filling these^ vacancies, chpte such as 
were most renowned for their honesty ; and put at their head him, veho 
was most distinguished foi^ his knowlege and love of the laws.-^Honor- 
ably subsisted by the generosity of the prince, they administered justice 
gratuitously to the people.* But >tlie most excellent circimistance in the 
laws of the Egyptians was, thai every individual, from his infmcy, wa» 
nurtured in the strictest observance of them.— The virtue in the highest 
esteem among the Egyptians was g^ratitude. The glory, which has been 
Ifiven them of being the most grateful of all men, shews, that they were 
the best formed of any nation for sociid life.' Anc. Hil^. voL I. 13mo. p. 
22—27. Thisf account of RolHn, it must be ackhowleged> is too ikvoftJAy 
^awn.. At the same time it must be admitted, that much which is ce- ' 
corded to their praise is here omitted; and that enough will remain, after 
a fair subtraction of what is exaggerated, to entitle the Kg>ptHins to be 
honorably distinguished above almost every other nation iof early an^quity. 
In proof of this, let the whole of the second book of Herodotus be pe- 
rused. 
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guished by its utrlity , or the difficulty of its ' accomplish- 
ment* ^ 

But though Egypt eould not be invaded but with cHffi' 
culty, and with hazard ; it will, perhaps be urged, diat its 
climate is unwholesome and extremely enervaUng ; that its 
natives are naturally pusillanimous^ and necessarily eife- 
, minat^ ; and therefore that it is little AVonderfuT, that a 
people of such a character, and such a climate, should have 
successively fallen -a prey to every invade^. But ide,as of 
this kind, however prevalent they may have been, have not 
truth for thi^^r foundation. * * 

The climate of Egypt is doubtless not without its.incon- 
veniences. But it by no means deserves to be called un- 
healthy* ^ The Egyptians,*, says Herodotus, ^ after the 
l^ybiah^are the most healthy of all meft*V .That * Egypt 
is an eaVthly paradise,' is the statement of . Tticvenot'*, who 
visited tha,t coutitry in the year 1657 ; and another French- 
man, the - Consul Maillet, who resided ^p years at Cairo, 
speaks of its climate in the mosfextravagantt^rmsof com- 
tnendatiotx; * It is of this country, which seems to have 
be^n regarded by nature with a favorable eye, that the Gods 
have made a sort* of terrestrial* paradise. The air there is 
ihore pure and. excellent than in any other part of the world. 
This goodness of the air communicates itself to all things^ 
living or inanimate, which are placed in this fortunate re- 
gion. As the naen commonly enjoy there perfect health, 
the trees and plants never lose their verdure**.' To the 
* fertility and richness of die productions of Egypt must,' 
says the Baron de Tott, * be added a most salubrious air. 
We shall be more particularly struck with this advantage, 
when we consider that Rosetta, Damietta, and Mansoora, 
which are encompassed with rice-grounds, are much cele- 



56 That the Egyptfans are * naturally a cowardly people' is one of the 
staten^ents of bp. Newton, vol. ll. p. 367. 

57 Lib. ii. cap. 77. 

58 Hvre Second de la Premiere Partie du Voyage de M. de Thevenot 
au Levant, Paris, 1689. P. 790. 

59 Description of figypt^ Let. L p. 14. 
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' brated for the healthiness of their neighborhood ; and that 
Egypt is, perhaps, the only country in the world where 
this kind of culture, which requires stagnant waters, is not 
unwholesome.— The researches I have carefully made con- 
cerning the plague, which I oncfe believed to originate in 
Egypt, have convinced me, that it would not be so much 
as known there, were not the seeds of it conveyed thither 
by the commercial intercourse between Constantinople and 
Alexandria. It is in this last city that it always begins to 
appear : it but rarely reaches Cairo, though no precaution 
is taken to prevent it ; and when it does, it is presently ex- 
tirpated by the heats, and prevented from arriving as far as 
the Saide. It is likewise well known, that the penetrating 
dews, which fall in Egypt about midsummer, destroy, even 
in Alexandria, all remains of* this distemper^.' Of the 
general healthiness of the climate Savary also speaks in high 
terms* 

' The climate' of Egypt, says Volney^ ' is by no means 
unhealthy. The Mamalukes are a proof of this, who, from 
wholesome diet, and a proper regimen, enjoy the most ro- 
bust state of health. — We deceive ourselves when we re- 
present' the Egyptians * as enervated by heat, or effeminate 
from debauchery. The inhabitants of the cities, and men 
of opulence^ may indeed be a prey to that effeminacy which 
is common to them in every climate ; but the poor despised 
peasants, denominated fellahs^ support astonishing fatigues^ 
I havex seen them pass whole days in drawing water from 
the Nile, exposed naked to a sun which would kill us^ 
Those who are valets to the Mamelukes continually follow 
their masters^ In town, or in the country, and amid all the 
dangers of war, they accompany them every where, and 
always pn foot { they will run before or after their horses 
for days together, and when they are fatigued, tie them* 
selves to their tails rather than be left behind* The cha«* 
Iracter of their minds is every way correspondent to thj^ 
hardiness of their bodies* The implacability displayed by 



60 Memoirs of the Baron de Tott, part iv. p. 69.. 
Vol. II» R 
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these peasants in their hatreds, aifd their revenges ; their 
obstinacy in the battles which frequently happen between 
different villages ; their sen^e of honor in suffering the bas- 
tinado, without discovering a secret : and even the barba- 
rity with which they punish the slightest deviation from 
chastity in their wives and daughters, all prove that their 
minds, when swayed by certain prejudices, are cap&ble of 
great energy, and that that energy only wants a proper di- 
rection, to become a formidable courage. The cruelties 
and seditions ^liich have sometimes been the consequence of 
their exhausted patience, especially in the province of l^ar- 
kia, indicate a latent fire, which waits only for proper agents 
to put it in motion, and produce great and unexpected ef- 
fects«' 

Bp. Newton, after giving a concise account of the Egyp- 
tian history, says, ^ by this deduction it appears^ that the 
truth of Ezekiel's prediction is fully attested by the wholex 
series of the history of Egypt from that time to the present. 
And who could pretend to say upon human conjecture, that 
so great a kingdom, so rich and fertile a country, should 
ever afterwards become tributary and subject to strangers .^ 
It is tiow a great deal above tw<^ thousand years, since this 
prophecy was first deliv^n^ ; and what likelihood or ap- 
pearance was there, that the Egyptians should for so many 
ages bow under a foreign yoke, and never in all that time 
be able to recover their liberties, and have a prince of their 
own to reign over them ? But as is the prophedy, so is the 
event. For not long afterwards Egypt was conquered by 
the Babylonians, and after the Babylonians by the Persians ; 
and after the Persians it became subject to the Macedonians, 
and after the Macedonians to the Romans, and after the 
Romans to the Saracens, and then to the Mamalukes ; and 
• it is now a province of the Turkish empire.' • 

With respect to the degraded state of Egypt, the lan- 
guage of an intelligent infidel is perfectly similar. Egypt^ 
says Volney, ' deprived three-and-t%venty centuries ago of 
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61 Vol. I. p. 202, 246. 



her natural pri^ri^tors, has seen her fertile fields succes- 
sively a prey ta the Persians, the Macedonians, the Ro- 
mans^ the Greeks, the Arabs, the Georgians, and, at length, 
the race of Tartars, distinguished by the name or Ottoman 
Turks^.* 

Ezekiel says of the Egyptians, in the name of the Su- 
jireme Being, / will diminish thenij that they shall no 
more rule over the nations ; and accordingly they are ex- 
tremely diminidned in point of number. Herodotus, who 
travelled into Egypt about a himdred years after the death 
of Amasis, relates, that, in the reig^ of ths^ prince, there 
were 20,000 cities in Eg5rpt^^ Though this account i^ 
greatly exaggerated, yet it. cannot be doubted, that ancient 
^gy9% ^^^ extremely populous. , When a province of the 
ftomah empire, ^ the inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of 
Alei^^drifi, amounted,' says Mr. Gibbon^ ^ to seven mil- 
lions ^id a half^ (Joseph, de BelL J[ud. II. 16.).' On the 
present population of Egypt i cite the calculation of Vol- 
ney. ^ J^s it is known^ that the number of towns and vil* 
lages does not exceed 2300, and the number of inhabitants 
in each of them, one with another, including Cairo itself, is 
not more than a thousand, the total cannot be more than 
2,300,000^^' 

The prophet moreover says, / wiil sell the land into 
the hand of the wicked; and I will make the land w^e^ 
mid aU that is therein^ by the hand of stranger si-^ '^d 
Egypt shall be the basest of the kingdoms* Numerous as are 
the centuries which have elapsed since the publication of 
this prophecy, yet to describe the condition of Egypt! at 
diis very time, with equal brevity and superior accuracy, 

-■- ""■  - --•■^ '  ' ■■■■■«■ "■' . Li.' .fi  ■■'. -'■■ .. ,1 .:• ',.",' ,, tar 

62 Vol L p. 74. 

63 Lib. ii. cap. 177. Perhaps the word s«Aci« which in this passage is 
generally translated cities^ had better be rendered ttrnns, 

64 Vol. L p. 81. Alexandria, acoDrding to Diodorus Sicuhis, contained 
300,000^«r inliabitants. Lib. xvii. Its slaves, Mr. Hume is inclined to 
think, mig^ht be estimated at an equal number. Ess. on the PopuL of 
Anc. Nat. 

65 Travels, vol. L p. 238. 
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would scarcely be possible. Egypt, for centuries, has been 
governed not only by strangers j but by slaves ; for it is now 
nearly 550 years since this country, to use an expression 
of Mr. Gibbon, first groaned under * the iron sceptre of the 
Mamalukes,' and, during the whole of this period, the 
Mamalukes have continued to oppress its unfortunate inha- 
bitants. 

In order to shew, that Egypt is emphatically the basest of 
kingdoms^ and to explain the $ingular fact of a fine country 
having so long been subject to the governnient of slaves^ it 
will be necessary to introduce a short account of the Ma- 
malukes. It is taken from Volney. Twelve thousand of 
them, being young slaves from Circassia and the adjoining 
parts of Asia, were first introduced by the Sultan of Egypt 
into that couiftry about the year 1230. Early trained to 
military exercises, they shortly became a body of the bravest, 
the most handsome, and at the same time the mx)st muti- 
nous troops of Asia ; and in the year 1350, rising in re- 
bellion, they put to death the reigning Sultan, and in his 
place substituted one of their own chiefs. They continued 
sole masters of the country and government which they had 
usurped till the year 1517*^, when the Turkish emperor 
Selim defeated them, and annexed this new conquest to the 
Ottoman empire. But although he limited, he did not de- 
strw, the power of the Mamalukes. From this foreign 
solfliery the twenty-four governors, or beys, of provinces, 
were regularly chosen \ and * to them,' says Volney, * was 
entrusted the care of restraining the Arabs, superintending 
the collection of the tributes, and the whole civil govern- 
ment of the country.^ The orders of the Turkish divan, 
which was established in Egypt, they were, however, impli-r 
citly to obey. ' But, for the last 50 years, the Porte, having 
relaxed from its vigilance, innovations have taken place ; 

66 Of the oppressions and prodigality of the Mamalukes, antecedently 
to tlie year 151 7, some idea may be formed from some facts related in the 
Travels of M. Baumgarten, a German nobleman, who visited Egypt in tlie 
year 1507. See ChurchiU's CoU. of Voyages, 1752, vol. I. p. 328— 33^» 
339, 344^ 
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the Mamalukes have increased^ become masters of all the 
riches and strength of the country, and in short, gained 
6uch an ascendancy over the Ottomans, that the power of 
the latter is reduced almost to noticing. On seeing them 
subsisting in rfiis country for several centuries, we should 
be led to imagine their race is preserved by the ordinary 
means ; but if their first establishment was a singular event, 
their continuance is not less extraordinary. During 550 
years that there have been Mamalukes in Egypt, not one of 
them has left subsisting issue ; there does not exist one sin- 
gle family of them in the second generation ; all their chil- 
dren perish in the first or' second descent. Almost the 
same thing happens to the Turks ; and it is observed, that 
they can only secure the continuance of their families, by 
marrying wom^n who are natives, which the Mamalukes 
have always disdained*^ The means, therefore, by which 
they are perpetuated and multiplied, are the same by which 
they were first established ; that is to say, when they die, 
they are replaced by slaves brought from their original 
eountry. From the time of the Moguls, this commerce 
has been continued on the confines of the Cuban and the 
Phasis, in the same manner as it is carried on in Africa, by 
the wars among the numerous tribes, and by the misery of 
the inhabitants, who sell their own children for a subsist- 
ence. The young peasant, sold in Mingrelila or G^orgia,^ 
no sooner arrives ih Egypt, than (lis ideas undergo k total 
alteration. Though now a slave, he seems destined to be- 
come a master, and already assumes the spirit of his future 
condition.-*-Aj5 in such states money is the only motive, 
the chief attention of the master is to satisfy the avidity of 
his servants, in order to secure their attachment. Hence, 
that prodigality of the Beys, so ruinous to Egypt, which 
they pillage ; that want of subordination in the Mairialukes, 
so fatal to the chiefs whom they despoil.' And, ' no sooner 



67 * The wiTCS of the Mamalukes' u^ys V9lney, ' are, like them, slav^s^ 
broug^ht ii^om Georg-ia, Mingrelia,' he. 
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is a slave enfranchised, than he aspires to the principal em- 
ployments*^' 

Profligate and unprincipled as were many of the Ptole* 
mies and the Cassars, their rule was wise and beneficent in 
compariscm of that of the Mamalukes* The land of Egypt, 
and ail that is therein^ it is foretold, will be made waste by 
the hand of strangers^ That this prediction is at present 
fulfilling with the utmost exactness, the following facts, as 
related by Volney, one of the most recent as well as most 
judicious travellers into that coxmtry, will be sufficient to 
evince. 

The houses, the canals, the ports, and a large part of the 
cultivated lands, have been suffered to fall into ruin or 
decay. A few particulars will illustrate this assertion. In 
the neighborhood of modem Alexandria, ^ the earth is cch 
vered with the remains of lofty buildings destroyed ; whole 
fronts crumbled down, roofs fallen in, battlements decayed, 
and the stones corroded and disfigured by saltpetre. The 
traveller passes over a vast plain surrounded with trenches, 
pierced with wells, divided by walls in ruins, covered ovet 
with ancient columns and modem tombs, amid palm-trees 
and nopals, and where no living creature is to be met with, 
but owls, bats and jackalls.' The environs of Grand Cairo 

* are full of hills of dust, formed by the rubbish, which is 
accumulating every day.' The whole of the desert to the 
south of Rosetta, ^ formerly intersected with large canals, 
and filled with towns, presents nothing but hillocks of a 
yellowish sand, very fine, which the wind heaps up at the 
foot of eveiy obstacle, and which frequently buries the 
palm-trees.' What is called the New Port at Alexandria, 

* the only harbor for the Europeans, is clogged up with 
sand,' in consequence of which ships are frequently lost. 

* It will perhaps be asked, in Europe, why do they not re- 
pair the New Port? The answer is, that in Turkey, they 
destroy every thing and repair nothing.' The Old Port, 

68 Volney, vol I. p. 101—113, 181. See also Gibbon, vol. XI. p. 164. 
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Into which. none but the ships of Mahometans are ad- 
mitted, win be destroyed also, * as the ballast of vessels 
has been continually thrown into it for the last two hundred ^ 
years. The spirit of the Turkish government is. to ruin 
the labors of past ages, and destroy the hopes of future 
times, because the barbarity of ignorant despotism nev^r 
considers to-morrow*^.' 

* Every year,' says Savary, * the limits of cultivated 
Egypt are encroached upon, and barren sands accumulate 
from all parts. In 151 f, the aera of the Turkish conquest, 
lake Mareotis was at no distance from the walls of Alex- 
andria, and the canal lurhicji conveyed the waters into that 
city was still navigable. At this day the lake has disap- 
peared ; and the lands it watered, and which, according to 
historians, produced abundance of com, wine, and various 
fruits, are changed into deserts, where the sorrowful travel- 
ler finds neither shrub, nor plant, nor verdure. The canal 
itself, the work of Alexander, necessary even to the sub- 
sistence of the inhabitants of the city he built, is nearly 
choaked up. It only receives the waters, when the inun- 
dation is at its highest point, and preserves them but for a 
short space of time. — ^The Pclusiac branch, which dis- 
charged itself into the eastern part of the lake of Tanis or 
Menzale, is totally destroyed. With it perished the beau.- 
ftil province it fertilised^.' 

But in order to convey a tolerably adequate idea of the 
complete debasement of Egypt, and the extreme wretched- 
ness of it^ inhabitants, it will be necessary that some other 
particulars should be specified. * The greater part of the 
lands are,* says Volney, * in the hands of the Beys, the 
Maihalukes, and the professors of the law ; the number of 
the other proprietors is extremely small, and their property 
liable to a thousand impositions* The peasants are hired 
laborers, to whom no more is left than barely sufllices to 
sustain life. The rice and com they gather are carried to 



69 Voln€?y, voL I. p. 5, 7, 31, 234. 

70 Sarary^s Letters on Eg^t, vol. II. p. 2?0. 
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the table of their masters, and nothing is reserved for them 
but dourra or Indian Millet, of which they make a bread 
without leaven.' This bread, ' is, with water and raw 
onions, their only food throughout the year; and they 
esteem themselves happy, if they can sometimes pirocure a 
little honey, cheese, sour milk and dates, — Their habita- 
tions are mud-walled huts, in which they are suffocated 
with heat and smoke, agd frequently attacked by maladies 
ari^sing from uncleanliness, humidity, and unwholesome 
food ; and, to fill the measure of their wretchedness, to 
these physical evils are jadded continual alarms, the dread 
of the robberies of the Arabs, and the extortions of the 
Mamalukes, family feuds, and all the anxieties of a perpe- 
tual civil war. This is a just picture of all the villages, and 
equally resembles the to^vns. At Cairo itself, the stranger, 
on his arrival, is struck with the universal appearance of 
wretchedness and misery. The crowds, which throng the 
streets, present to his sight nothing but hideous rags and 
disgusting nudities. It is true, he often meets with horse- 
men richly clad ; but this display bf luxury only renders 
the contrast of indigence the more shocking. Every thing 
he sees or hears reminds him he is in the country of slavery 
and tyranny. — ^There is no security for life or property* 
The blood of men is shed like that of the vilest animals. — 
The officer of the night in his rounds, and the officer of the 
day in his circuit, judge, condemn, and execute^' in the 
twinkling of an eye, without appeal. .Executioners attend 
them, and, on the first signal, the head of the unhappy vic- 
tim fsJls into the leathern bag, in which it is received for 
fear of soiling the place.' In the year 1784, Egypt was 
afflicted by famine ; and * the streets and public places 
swarmed with meagre and dying skeletons, whose faulter- 
ing voices implored, in vain, the pity of passengers.— -These 



71 Sir Henry Blount, who travelled into Egypt and the Levant in the 
year 1634 and 1635, observes, that in Egypt executions are more frequent^ 
and attended with more circumstances of barbarity, than in any other pai*t 
of Turkey. JEarl of Oxford\^ Coll. of Voyages, 1745, fol. vol. I. p. 539. 
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wretches expired, leaning against the houses 6f the Beys, 
which they knew were stored with rice and com, and, not 
unfrequently, the Mamalukes, importuned by their cries, 
chased them away with blows. Every disgusting means 
of appeasing the rage of hunger was tried, every thing the 
most filthy devoured ; nor, shall I ever forget, that, when I 
was returning from Syria to France, in March, 1785, I saw 
under the walls of ancient Alexandria, two wretches sitting 
on the dead carcase of a camel, and disputing its putrid 
fragments, with the dogs^*.' 

Nor are there any circumstances, which promise the de- 
generate J^nd degraded natives of Egypt, that the yoke 
which presses so heavily upon them shall be shaken off : 
from no quarter arises a probability of independence, which 
might dissipate that thict gloom which at present envelopes 
all their prospects, which n;iight enlarge the scanty horizon 
of their hopes, or even shed upon their sorrows a feeble 
and fluctuating ray of consolation. In Egypt it is not in 
any particular family, but in a large body of men, that power 
is hereditary. Accordingly the military tyranny of the 
Mamalukes does not betray those symptoms of degeneracy 
smd growing feebleness, which the Asiatic governments 
almost uniformly present. By their valor and personal 
expertness the Mamalukes are still distinguished. To de- 
stroy or to reform them, ' a general league of the peasantry 
is,' says Vplney, ' necessary ; and this it is impossible to 
form. The system. of oppression is methodical. — Each 
province, each district, has its governor, and each village its 
lieutenant, who watches the motions of the multitude*-^ 
This lieutenant transfers a portion of his authority to some 
individuals of the society he oppresses, and these become 
his supporters : jealous of each other, they strive who shall 
best merit his favor, and he employs them alternately to 
effect their mutual destruction. The same jealousies and 
inveterate hatreds pervade also and disunite the villages. 
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But even supposing an union which is so difficult to take 
place, what could a crowd of barefooted and almost naked 
peasants, with only sticks, or even with muskets, effqj* 
against a body of disciplined and well-armed cavalry. I 
am, above all, led to believe Egypt can never shake off this 
yoke, when I consider the nature of the country, which is 
but too advantageous for cavalry* If the best regulated 
infmitry among us dread to encounter the horse in a plain, 
how formidable must they be to a people, who are wholly 
ignorant of the very fir^ elements of tactics, and who can 
never possibly acquire a kiiowlege, which can only be the 
result of an experience their situation denies them^^' 

But let it not be supposed, that I conjecture it to be a 
part of the plans of infinite wisdom and goodness^ that 
Egypt should for ever remain the theatre of oppression, 
wretchedness, and' guilt. The deductions of reason, and 
the study of prophecy, lead to a very different conclusion : 
and the predictions, relative to Egypt and Arabia,, the ful- 
filment of which I have endeavored to illustrate, ought to^ 
be explained in consistency with those other prophecies, 
which foretell the future improved state of mankind, and 
ihey are, I conceive, applicable only to the existing state of 
the world j and are by no means inteiided to be fulfilled 
after the commencement of that happy aera, denominated 
the millennium. 

The following observations constitute a principal part of 
the conclusion of bp* Newton's dissertation on the prophe- 
cies relative to Egypt. After citing an unfavorable cha- 
^facter of the Egyptians, he says,, 'such men are evidently 
bora not to command, but to serve and obey. They are 
sdtogether unworthy of liberty. Slavery is the fittest for 
them, as they are fittest for slavery.' I .confess I ad- 
mire not the spirit in which these remarks are written. The 
author of them forgot, that the vices of the Egj'ptians, 
which are a solid ground of regret, are the natural growth 



7S Vol. I. p. 175, 176, 196>-200. 
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of Ae unfavorable situation in which they are placed. It 
is against the detested government of their countt-y, the 
source of all their evils, that he should have directed tKe 
plenitude of his indignation. The statement of a modem 
infidel upon the subject is more rational than that of the 
Christian prelate. But the sentiments which the bishop of 
Bristol has here discovered, and those which the genius of 
genuine Christianity inspires, are, I trust, dictated by a far 
different spirit. * If,' says Volney, * We attentively examine 
the causes of the debasement of the Egyptians, we shall 
find, that this people, depressed by cruel circumstances, are 
more deserving of pity than contempt^*.' 

Upon Egypt, as well as upon other countries, new and 
brighter scenes will assuredly dawn. The period, it may 
be expected, will at length arrive, when Egypt shall not 
only equal, but gfneatly surpass, the populousness and pros- 
perity of ancient times : and when the descendants of Ish- 
mael shall lay aside the ferocity of their ancient manners, 
lead a more sedentary and tranquil life, and cultivate • the 
friendship of all the various tribes of mankind, who shall 
occasionally visit their country from motives of curiosity or 
commerce. 
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CHAPTER XXVI- 



OW THE SEVENTH VIAt. 



HAVING briefly treated on the sixth vial, I now pro- 
ceed to the seventh, which corresponds to the last period 
of the seventh trumpet- That the book of Revelation 
comprises many contemporaneous predictions, none who 
are conversant in it need to be informed. Such persons, 
therefore, will not be surprised, that an event of such mag^ 
nitude, or, I should rather say, a series of events of such 
importance, as the fall of all antichristian dominion in 
Europe, should be pointed out in more than one place and 
in a different manner. In the representation of the last 
of the viak, St. John has interwoven the loftiest figures 
of prophetic diction ; and, as the sublime is often destined 
Jo become obscure, in any degree to penetrate their latent 
meaning would be scarcely possible, did we not re(:eive im- 
portant aid from parallel passages. . It is pardy on this 
account, that the consideration of the seventh vial has been 
deferred to the present chapter. 

It is in the conclusion of ch. xvi. immediately after the 
account of the defeat of the royal confederates at Arma- 
geddon', that the account of this vial occurs. And the 
seventh angsl poured out his vial into the air ; and there 
came a great voice out of the temple j sayings it is done. And 
there were voices^ and thunders^ and lightnings ; and there 
was a great earthquake^ such as xvas not since men were upon 
the earthy ^o mighty an earthquake^ and so great. And the 
great city was divided into three parts^ and the cities of the 
nations fell: and great Babylon came in remembrance before 
Godj to give unto her the cup of the wine of the fierceness of 



1 * Upon this great and last effort of. the antichristian powers,' says Mr» 
]Uowjivin> the seventh vial is poured out, • full of tlie wrath of God.* 
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his wrath* » And every island jied away, and the mountains 
were not found. And there Jell upon men a great hail out 
of /ieax>en^ every stone about the weight df a talent: and men 
blasphemed God because of the plague of the hail; for the 
plague thereof was exceeding great. 

The seventh vial, says bp. Newton, will ' complete the 
ruin of the kingdom of the beast*/ It points out, says 
Mr. Pyle, the total destruction of the antichristian empire. 
That the weight of it is. to fall ' on all the anticliris- 
tian powers,' is the observation pf Mr. Lowman; and 
that ^ the seventh vial contains in it the last ruin of the 
beast and his party,' is the declaration of Dr. Cressener'i 
Since this, then, is the , undoubted effect of the seventh 
vial, and it is elsewhere plainly foretold, that the suppres* 
sion of all die antichristian monarchies is introductory to 
the millenniary period ; it seems probable, that the expres- 
sion it is done^ signifies^ that, with respect to these monar- 
chies, and all species of ecclesiastical tyranny, it is finished, 
it is concluded, and the 'sentence against them is carried 
i^to execution. 

* This vial is said to be poured upon the air, the seat and 
region of sounds, voices, thunders and lightnings, which 
are the emblems of the vast changes in the face of affairs 
now to be wrought. And the air, surrounding and com- 
prehending the whole earth and sea, denotes these changes 
to be total.' Thus far Mr. Pyle. But his observations, 
though not injudicious, are not perfectly satisfactory. Here 
then I recur to Vitringa. The air^ he observes, signifies in 
this, as it frequently does in other places, the heaven ; and^ 
accordingly the pouring of this vial upon the air, he de- 
clares, does without doubt allude to the darkening of the 
symbolic sun, and moon, and stars. There were thunders 



2 Vol, 111. p. 267. At the pouring out of this vial, * the monarchies 
of tlus world,' says an eai4y annotator, * shall be broken and destroyed 
Utterly.* Apoc. Myst. By H. K. Part. II. p. 25. 
\yudg. on the JRam, CA/p. 216. 
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and lightnings* As thunders agitate the heaveixs, sa sym- 
bolic thunders are those events which shake the political 
heavens or existing governments of the world, immediately 
previous to their fall; and says Daubuz, ^ as ^rr signifies 
destruction, so the fire coming out of the lightnings im* 
plies the destruction of God^s enemies, that oppose his 
laws*.' And there was a great earthquake^ such as was not 
since men were upon the earth. This revolution was not to 
be partial, was not Co be confined to this or that country; 
but was at length to effect, in Eutope at least, a radical 
alteration in all the governments that were hitherto unre- 
formed. It was to surpass, in extent and magnitude, all the 
changes which had ever been accomplished in the world* 

And the great city was divided into three parts. The 
great city is the European part of the Roman empire ; but 
what is signified by its division into three distinct ' parts, 
the accomplishment of the prophecy alone will explain'. 
And the cities of the nations fell\ They fell away from 
thp different communions of corrupted religion, preparatory 
to their embracing of the religion of Jesus, in its pjurity 
and simplicity, as taught by the great founder of it. And 
great Babylon came in remembrance before God^ to give unto 
her the cup of the wine of the fierceness of his wrath. This 
clause, which sounds somewhat harshly in Our translation, 
is thus rendered by Mr, Wakefield: ahd Babylon the great 

'' "  '    ' '  ' — 

4 P. 174. 

5 T^e foDowiDg is the cODJecture of an early interpreter,: < the great dty 
vaas divided into three- parU, 8<Hne are hardened in their i^oraiice^ and 
some are drawn oat of it> and a third part will stand neuter between both, 
to see which way the balance will turn.' Cotton on the Viab> 164i5», 
p. 153. 

6 Mr. Pyle, speaking of this text» and the antich^stxan emfure, says, 
' the cities of the nations shall fall pff from, its interests / and adds, it is 
to be taken * in the same sense a^ the Tenth Part is said to have fsUes, 
ch. xi. 13.' An annotator of the last century would thus, inteipret the 
words. * By tite dtiei of the nations we may understand national churches* 
The great whore is called the great city ; so the harlots, who are her daugh- 
ters, chap. xvii. 5, are here called the cities of the nations* Apoc. Myst. 
by H. K. Part. ii. p. St 
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was remembered before G4>d^ to ha^Je ^ivenher the cup of the 
bitter wine of his indignation. The antichristian church, 
which had so well deserved the epithet of great, from being 
established in so many different countries, the Deity will 
no longer suffer to exist% The fair countenance of religion 
it win no longer deform. The contagion of infidelity -it 
will cease to diffuse. From under it will be taken those 
golden pillars, by which it had hitherto been supported. 
Its damnatory creeds will be trampled under foot, and its 
priests despoiled of their usurped authority. And every 
island fled drway^ and the mountains were not found''. The 
governments of Europe, if antichristian, shall receive stich 
a mighty shock, that they shall pass away, and be com- 
pletely dissolved, And there fell upon men a great hail out 
of heaven^ every stone about the weight of a talent* The 
words which immediately follow are from Mr. Waple. 
' And there fell upon the wicked kings and men of the earth, 
who were^ gathered together against Christ's kingdom, v. 
14, 16, a great hail out of heaven.^ Now, says Dr. Lan- 
caster,* hail, by all the oneirocritics, c* cxix, is interpreted 
of inroads of enetnies killing and destroying.' and * it is 
used to the very same purpose in the prophets*;' When, 
therefore, it is added, that every stone^ which fell upon 
them, was about the weight of a talent ; it seems necessary 
to understand, that all the profligate princes, and the whole 
tribe of those who oppose the commencement of the king- 
dom of Christ in Europe (for this is the part of the globe 
which the apostle John has here in view}, shall not only be 
defeated in war, btit that the calamities resulting from the 
prosecution of it, will, previously to their utter discom- 
fiture, be extraordinarily heavy and severe. The figurative 
hail is to fall from the symbolic heaven ; i. e. it is to descend 
from some of those governments, which are founded on the 
rights of man, and which are now become hostile to the 



r On tlie two clauses of this sentence I refer the reader to p. 75 and 
p:76. 

8 This ig shewn at len^h lu the prophotic alphabet of Dr, Mor^, 
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tyrants who trample on them. For it is not to be supposed, 
that the Deity, benevolent as he is, will interpose, visibly and 
•miraculously, to overturn the . aAitrary monarchies of the 
world, which are so fatally subversive of human happiness. 
The agency of those natural causes, which he has appointed 
to operate, will, at length, be found fully adequate to the 
production of this great catastrophe.. 

The destruction of the antichristian empire, as Mr. Pyle 
remarks, ^ is not to be understood as effect^ in a single 
point of titne and all at once ; but gradually and by sue- 
ceeding events of Providence one after another^.' The 
prophet, also, it is observable, declares; that those who were 
chastised by the judgments of the last of the vials blas- 
phemed God. It is plain then, that this class of persons, 
notwithstanding their sufferings, will not all at once repent; 
and it is probable, that this generation of them will continue 
to breathe sentiments adverse to the welfare of mankind. 
Hence too i^ the position evident, that there will be no su- 
pernatural interference of the Deity* Were this to happen, 
and did Christ appear in person, they woufd repents The 
light of truth would be too powerful to be farther resisted. 

With a reference to the seventh vial, and the prophecies 
of the Old and Neiv Testament parallel to it, I shall quote 
the words of a celebrated prelate. * If a long series of 
prophecy is applicable to the present state of the church, 
and to the political situations of the kingdoms of the world, 
some thousand years after these prophecies were delivered, 
and a long series of prophecy delivered before the coming 
of Christ is applicable to him ; these things are in them- 
selves a proof, that the prophetic history was intended of 
him, and of those events : in proportion as the general turn 
of it is capable of such application, and to the number and 
variety of particular prophecies capable of it^**.' 

To elucidate what is said in the seventh vial respecting 
the symbolic Babylon, chap, xvii and xviii of the Apoca- 
lypse should be consulted. From these chapters some pas- 

*" -■■ I I  ■— ■■— , ,^^ . , , , „ ,, , .,■■■■■■ ■■■,■_>. I I II  >■ I      ^^- -^ 

9 p. 135. 10 Butler's Analog}', 1750, p. 369. 
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sages have, indeed, already been quoted. But there are 
two, which are remarkable, and which have not been 
cited, which shall now be alleged. It is not improbable, 
that, to a careless observer, they ihay have appeared alto- 
gether iireconcileable. 

St. John, after announcing the fall of Babylon, says, 
And the kings of the earthy who have committed fornication 
and lived deliciausly with her^ shall bewail her^ and lament 
for her^y when they s^hall see the smoke of her burning ; 
standing afar off for the fear of her tormenlf^^ sayings 
alaSy alas J that great city Babylon^ that mighty city i for 
in one hour is thy jt^gment come^K 

Apprised that their own interests and their own fate 
are intimately involved in her's, it is no wonder, that they 
sympathise in her sulFerings, and^ when they contemplate, 
the progress of her overthrow, feel the moat poignant emo- 
tions of grief and disquietude. It is to be expected, with 
respect also to this prophecy, that it will not all at once be 
accomplished, but that it will have successive stages of ful- 
filment. Already has it begun to be verified. At the fall 
of that hierarchy, which belongs to the Tenth Part of the 
tityy as well' as at the subsequent abolition of other natioml 
churches, the kings of the earth were to lament for her^ and 
to bewail her fate, when they perceive that her judgment is 
come^ suddenly and unexpectly. Since the first of these 
verses represents the antichristian kings of Europe as Aatx'ng* 
not only committed fornication with that emblematic per- 
sonage, the Babylonish woman, but as having also lived de* 



>- 



11 « The Holy Ghost is not content to say, that they wept, or bewailed 
^th tears, which is the signification of %>jt,vTHfri<i but they proceeded 
to the ^excess of grief practised among the Jews ; which consisted in 
knocking their brtasts, which is the signification of Kd-^ovtM.' Dau. 
buz in loc. Accordingly Mr. Wakefield's translation run§ thus : and the 
iingf of the earth, 'mho shared in her whoredotiu and luxuries^ toiV/ vjeep o<ver. 
her, and beat thenuelve* in sorrow. 

12 * Standing afar off, for the fear of her torment, which,' says Mr,^ 
Waple, « they know they hare deserved, and must shortly feel.' 

13 XVIII. 9, 10. 
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liciously with her; does it not seem to point out, not merely 
their idolatries, but also that luxury and prodigality of ex- 
pense, which have distinguished so many of the European 
courts, as well as that of the Roman pontiff, and many of 
the more opulent prelates, and which have had so fatal an 
influence in spreading the contagion of vice through all 
ranks of society ? 

The other passage, which I proposed to notice, is in ch. ^ 
xvii, where the angel of the vision says, and the terl horriSy 
which thou saTveat upon the beast^ these shall hate the whore^ 
and shall make her desolate^ and naked^ and shall eat her 
fiesh^ and hum her rvith fire. Since it is plain, that those 
who destroy the hierarchies of Europe cannot be those who 
lament their fall** ; we are under the necessity of conclud- 
ing, that the tea horns, which are represented in this verse 
as overturning their respective ecclesiastical establishments, 
must, previously to this, have undergone some essential 
change. Those new governments, which shall be esta- 
blished, in the different countries of the -Western Roman 
empire, on the ruins of the old ones, they accordingly-ap- 
pear to denote. 

It has already been seen, that an horn is a symbol sus- 
ceptible of some latitude of signification ; since it is applied 
not only to proper monarchies, but also to the papacy. ' An 



14 This difficulty is so palpable as to have been long- felt. The follow- 
ing^ is a mode of removing it. Previously to my introduction of it, I ob* 
serve, that the author of the Nev) System of the Apccalypse supposes, erro- 
neously as I conceive, that the proper and only signification of the de- 
struction of Babylon by the ten horns, described in ch. xviii, is the de- 
struction of the dtj of Rome. • If,' says he (p. 103), « it shall be objected, 
that this is contrary to what St. John saith of kings, namely, that upon the 
beholding the snidke cf hei' burning, tliey ahall mourn over her : I answer, 
that when Rome comes to be besieged, fire from heaven will fall ujx>n 
her, as it did upon Sodom ; and that the kings who had besieged her will 
lament and mourn, to find that the immediate hand of God should ravish 
them of so fine k prey, and so rich a spoil, as tliat would have been.' A 
writer, so well acquainted with tlie symbolic structui'e of the Apocalypse, 
would not have embraced so Improbable an explication, had it not been 
found convenient for obviating a perplexing difficulty. 
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horn is an emblem of strength, so it comes to signify power 
and authority :— and from thence it is applied to denote 
sovereignty or dominion".' In agreement with this exten- 
sive meaning of the word, the commentators observe, and 
among others bp. Newton'*, Daubuz'', and Vitringa, that 
a horn may denote a republic as well as a monarchy. ' Of 
itself it is ;iot a symbol of bad import. But, Dr. Lancas- 
ter observes, ^ horns upon a wild beast are not only e3q>res*- 
sive of powers, but also of such powers as are tyrannical, 
ravenous, and at enmity with God.' There is no need, 
then, to suppose, that the ten horns, which are to be the 
destroyers of Babylon., are the identic^ ten horns, which 
constituted the wild beast, pourtrayed by St. John in the 
xiiith ch« and represented by him as principally carrying on 
his tyranny for the period of 1260 years. They are their 
immediate successors.; In ch. xii. the prophet makes men<« 
tion of ten horns", which were the predecessors of the ten- 
homed wild-beast, were then in a dependent state'^, and 
constituted the dominions of another personage, the dra- 
gon, the representative of Pagan Rome. We have, there«- 
fore, the less reason to wonder, that, in the passage under 
consideration, other ten horns are spoken of as existing, 
after that the Beast described in ch. xiii was destroyed. 

Daniel, speaking of the little horn^ says (vii. 26), but the 
judgment shall stt^ and they shall take away his dominion; 
to consume and to destroy it unto the end. An attentive in- 
spection of this passage, and of the context, will serve to 
shew, that the papacy will not be demolished, and the 
church of Rome dissolved, by the sovereigns bf Europe, 
but by the newly^erected governments. It is, indeed, 
plainly incredible, that the pri^ces of the European world 



^5 Mr. Lowth on Dan. vii. 24. 

16 Vol. II. p. 33. X7 P. 507. 

18 . 3. . . 

19 * The ten horns of the dragon are not adorned with crowns, becaufto 
they were nothing save bare provinces of Heathen Rome under the em- 
perors.' Nev3 Syst, of Apoc. p. 50. 
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should be so blind to their interests, as to discard so pow- 
ful, so active, and so zealous an ally as the church ; and 
should, notwithstanding the recollection of past, and the 
hope of future, services, meditate her ruin, and declare 
open war against her. 

When St. John says, the ten horns — ehcUl eat the flesh 
of the whore of Babylon, and burn her with fire ^ the slight- 
est attention to these expressions, it might be apprehended, 
would be sufficient to persuade him, who is conversant in 
the language of prophecy, that they are to be figuratively 
understood. Yet bp. Newton, notwithstanding he admits 
diat the former of these prophetic clauses is symbolical, 
nevertheless supposes, that to burn her with fire is to be 
literally understood, and signifies, that the city of Rome 
shall be totally consumed by fire. He thinks it worthy of 
the wisdom of the divine author of the Apocalypse, that 
an ample portion of it should relate to the conflagration and 
desolate state of the papal city ; and declares it to be his 
opinion^ that the whole of the xviiith ch. consisting of four 
and twenty verses, is of an import thus confined. This 
opinion, having been long ago advanced, is opposed by Dr. 
More. After observing, that to burn with fire * signifies 
only to consume and destroy, and to make to cease to be 
what it was ;' he says, ' I must confess I see no necessity of 
any such war, as should aim at the burning of the ancient 
city of Rome, but that this prophecy may be fulfilled with- 
out any such martial noise, or ruins, or garments rolled in 
blood*°.' 

The ten horns shall hate the whore^ &c. * These words, 
says Brenius, ' do not require, that they should all, at the 
same time, rise up against the whore, but it is sufficient for 
their punctual verification, that now these, now those, 
should conceive, on different occasions, a detestation of 
her, until at length, with united force and council, they 
conspire for her destruction.' Accordingly we find, that 
this prophecy has already begun to be fulfilled. The French 



20 Myst. of Iniq. p. 306. , 
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nation have overthrown their hierarchy, despoiled her of 
her ornaments, and resumed her territorial revenues. 

To prove> that the explanation I have offered of Su 
John's words is np, novel interpretation ; I shall quote frn^^ 
two writers of the last century, and first from the ce- 
lebrated Dr. John Owen. * • The ten homs^ -which thou 
saxvest upon the heast^ being now shaken, changed, and 
translated in mind, interest, and perhaps government ; 
these hate the whore^ an4 shall make her desolate* And, a 
little farther, he states his opinion in more decisive lan- 
guage, and does not employ a perhaps. Speaking of the 
^ total destruction of Babylon, the man of sin, and all his 
adherents ;' he says, * as Sampson, intending the destruc- 
tion of the princes, lords and residue of the Philistines, 
who were gathered together in their idol-temple, effected 
it by pulling away the pillars whereby the building was 
supported, whereupon the 'whole frame toppled to the 
ground ; so the Lord, intending the ruin of that mjghty 
power, whose top seems to reach to heaven, will do it by 
puliing away the pillars and supporters of it, after which it 
cannot stand one moment. Now what are the pillars of 
tkat fatal building ? Are they not the powers of the worldv 
as presently stated and, framed ? — In this mighty work the 
Lord Jesus Christ %^ill make use of the power of the na- 
tions^ the horns of %em, that ia their strength. Rev. xvii. 
16. They must hate the whore^ and maJte her desolate^ and 
naked^ and eat her fiesh^ and hum her with Jl re. Now 
whether this can be accomplished, or no in their present 
posture, is easily discernible. — Are not most potentates 
tied by oath, or other compact, to maintain either the ii^hole 
or some part, of the old tower, under the name of rites of 
holy church, prelates, and the like ? And can any expect, 
that such as- these should take up the despised quarrel of 
the saints against that flourishing queen*' ? Doubtless no 

21 Dr. Owen means the vihore of Babylon, of whom St. John says (xwii* 
7), that she saith in her heart, I sit a queen, and am no vndov}, and shall see 
no sorroru. She is no widow, because she has a marriage-contract, or ra- 
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such fruit will grow on these trees, before they are tho- 
roughly 8ha]ten^\' My next citation is from Mr. Haugh- 
ton's Treatise om Antichrist, ^ By hom^ here, it is not 
y^dful to understand ting's in die strictness and formality 
ef the notion.' By the ten horns ^ is meant only, the su- 
preme power of the ten nations, by what names or tides 
soever they are called* Christ by the earthquake will 
shake down tho^e powers, in whom are found a deal of car- 
nal and popish dregs, and set up those in their room that 
are men of odier spirits, pares negotto^ fit for such a busi- 
ness as Christ hath in hand. Doubtless, the ten boms 
are the ten supreme Powers of Europe, who shall do the 
deed, that is so much desired and prayed for^^.' 

On the prophet's emblem of horns enough has been said* 
The meaning of the other symbols I now proceed minutely 
to develope. And the ten horns shall hate the whore of Ba- 
bylon. For the church of Rome, and every ecclesiastical 
t3^aiiny, the new governments shall entertain sentiments of 
fixed detestation and abhorrence. They shall make her de^ 
solate^ u e. they shall cause her false worship to be aban- 
doned : and they shall, adds the prophet^ make her naked^ 
u e. shall bring shame and disgrace upon the antichristi^ 
church ; for nakedness is, says Dr. Lancaster, a symbol of 
these ideas. Her Jlesh' dlso they shallmat. On these sym- 
bols I quote from Dr. Lancaster. * Fleslpsignifies the riches, 
goods, and possessions of any person or subject, conquered^ 
oppressed, or slain.' For proof of this, appeal may be 
made to Ae Psalms, to Isaiah, to Micah^ and to Zachariah. 
* A,nd thus in Dan. vii. 5, to devour much fleslj is to con- 
quer and spoil ipany enemies of their lands and possessions. 
AH the oneirocritics concur in the same exposition of this 



ther because she carries on an adulterous cotnmerce, with the kings of 
the earth. « He,' saya Dr. Owen, * that> thinks Babylon is confined to 
Rome, and its open idolatry, knows nothing of Babylon, nor of the Kevj 
Jerusalem.' Cb/. ^5erm. serra. 37. ' . 

22 Col. ofSenti. serm. 32. . 

23 P.S8, 99. The ten homs in thi» passa^ liowman explains of the^ 
-ii^tions of ETirope. 
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symbol.' For instance, the Indian interpreter, in Achmet, 

* says compendiously and at once, flesh is universally inter- 
preted of riches. To the same purpose speaks also Arte- 
midorus.' Td eat^ * when it comes under the notion of 
devouring, signifies destruction any way, or taking from 
others.' From this clause of the prophet, says Daubuz, 

* it appears, that the Secular powers, who shall attack this 
whore^ will not only strip her of her riches and revenues, 
but shall appropriate them to themselves.' To conclude 
the whole, they shall burn her withjire. These are both 
symbols of destruction. I, therefore, cannot employ any 
words, which will suggest a mwe correct idea of their 
meaning, than those of Mr. Cradock upon this passage. 
They * shall utterly destroy her.' 

The destroyers of the symbolic Babylon, says Daubuz, 
win appropriate her riches to themselves. It will, indeed, 
be admitted, that every hierarchy, which is antichristian, 
it is proper to dissolve ; and, when dissolved, to whom can 
its possession so properly revert a^ to the nation, in whose 
bosom it was seated, and to the government, which they 
have thought proper to constitute ? On the, right which a 
state possesses to alienate the lands, and to terminate the 
existence, of an established church, the Vtndicice Gallicce 
of Mackintosh may be consulted. * The lands of the 
church,' says this able redsoner and eloquent writer, ' pos- 
sess not the m(>st simple and indispensible requisites of pro- 
perty. They are not even pretended to be held for the *^- 
ne/^f of those' who enjoy them. This is the obvious criterion 
between private property and z. pension for public service. 
The destination of the first is avowedly the comfort and 
happiness of the individual who enjoys it.' It is confessed, 
that no individual priest is a proprietor. Now if all the 
priests, taken individually^ are * not proprietors, the priest- 
hood, as a body^ cannot claim any such right. For what is 
a body^ but an aggregate of individuals, and what new 
right can be conveyed by a mere change of name?-— All 
men who enter into the public service must do so with the 
itnplied condition of subjecting their emoluments, and even 
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their official existence, to the exigencies of the state. — 
The property of individuals is established on 3, general pun- 
ciple, which seems coeval with civil society itself. But 
bodies are instruments fabricated by the legislator for a 
specific purpose, which ought to be preserved while they 
are beneficial, amended when they are impaired, and re* 
jected when they become useless or injurious**-' 

' The treaty of Westphalia,' says Mr. Mackintosh, * secu- 
larised many of the most opulent benefices of Germany, 
under the mediation and ^arsmtee of the first Catholic 
Powers of Europe. In our own island, on the abolition of 
episcopacy in Scotland at the Revolution, the revenues of 
the church peaceably devolved on the sovereign, and he de- 
voted a portion of them to thd support ot the new esta- 
blishment. When at a still later period, the Jesuits were 
suppressed in most Catholic monarchies, the wealth of that 
formidable and opulent body was every where seized by 
the sovereign*^' A foreign writer, speaking of the empe^ 
ror Jqjseph, and his hostility to the monks and abbes of his 
dominions, says, ^ Here you see the good which war effects 
in Christianity ; for war costs immense sums, and princes 
borrow. New wars, new debts, which mast be paid. The 
treasury being empty, what is to be done? The only i:e- 
medy is to strip^ the clergy of their wealth ; and necessity 
obliges monarchs to recur to this sole remaining expedient. 
Were our Calvin a witness of these events, he would thus 
address us. Admire, brethren, the impenetrable ways of 
Providence ! The Being of Beings, who abhors the hor- 
rible and sacrilegious superstition into which the church has 
fallen, makes not the voice of the sage the instrument to 
render truth triumphant ; nor deigns to work miracles to 
root up error! What then is the instrument this Being 
employs for the destruction of monks ; and to cause those 
vile and impure" organs of fanaticism to vanish from the face 
of the earth ? Kings, brethren, Kings ! That is to say^ 
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24 See edit. 1. p. 82—102. 25 P. 93. 
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the most ignorant species of men that crawl on the surface 
of this globe. And how does the great Demiurgos make 
this ignorant species promote his end ? By their interest, 
brethren. Yes! Infamous interest! For once, thou shalt 
be useful to mankind; by exciting the passions of these 
demi-gods of the age, by bidding them pillage the hoards 
of priests, thou shalt arm them with a destructive falchion^ 
to cut off the race whose sacrilegious appetite and insatiate 
entrails were unceasingly crammed, with flesh and blood.' 
The reader may perhaps be ready to conjecture, that the 
passage which he has just pei'used has been written subse- 
quent to the accomplishment of the French Revolution ; 
and perhaps he will suspect it to be the production of a na- 
tive of France, and a zealot of democracy* But it is far 
otherwise. The author of this invective against princes 
and priests was himself a sovereign and a tyrant. It is 
extracted from a letter, which was written by the late king 
of Prussia to M.^D'Alembert, and dated the 14th of July, 

irsi^ 

But though his Prussian majesty^s statement be perfecdy 
true, that the sceptered despots of Europe have, in many 
instances, seized on a large portion of the wealth of those, 
who plunder or tyrannise^in an ecclesiastical character ; yet 
there are the strongest reasons for concluding, that the 
power of the latter will be completely demolished, and 
their revenues principally conffscated, not by the rapacity 
of monarchs, but by the authority of nations and the de- 
crees„of legislatures. 

There is another prophecy of the Apocalypse, where the 
symbol of eating fiesh is a second time introduced, which 
more immediately concerns the sceptured tyrants of Europe 
themselves. It is in ch. xix. The latter part of it there 
has before been occasion to quote and to explain. It was 
to the destruction of the antichrUtian churchy as established 
in different parts of the European world, and to the confi8<« 



xssat: 



26 Posthumous Works of Frederic II* K. of Prussia, translated by Mr. 
Holcroft, vol. XII. p. 281. 
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cation of its revenues, that the prophecy, which I last 
explained, plainly referred. The paaiage which follows 
foretells the complete destruction of the anttchristian mo- 
narchies of Europe, and the confiscation of those mighty 
treasures and immense possessions, which the antichristian 
princes and their respective psirtisans have so diligently ac- 
cumulated. 

Whilst A(?, whose name it called the Word of God^ is re- 
presented in V. 15 as treading the wine^presi of the fierce* 
ness and wrath of Almighty God; in verses 17 and 18, 19 
and 20, the prophet says, And I saw an angel standing- in 
the sun ; and he cried with a loud voice^ saying to all the 
fowls thatfiy in the midst of heaven^ Come and gather your- 
selves together to the supper of the Great God; that ye may 
eat the flesh of kings^ and thefiesh of captains^ and the flesh 
ofmighhj men^and thefiesh of horses^ and of them that^it on 
them^ and thefiesh of all men^ both free and bond^ both smait 
and great* And I saw the beast^ and the kingsi>f the earthy 
and their armies ^ gathered together to make war against 
him that sat on the horse^ and against Ms army. And the 
beast was seized^ and with him the false teacher^ ^ who shewed 
before him those Wonders^ by which he seduced them that had 
received the mark of the beasty and the worshippers of his 
image: and both Were cast alive into a lake of fire* On 
the decorum of the symbols themselves Dr. Lancaster may 
be cited* ^ This destruction of them is represented, as 
a sacrifice to God's justice, and as such, attended with a 
feasf* s it being the custom of the Jews and Gentiles to 
feast upon the flesh of the victims offered in sacrifice* And 
therefore since their flesh is to be eaten, the birds of prey, 
who are observed to follow armies and fall upon t^e slain^ 
are invited to the feast, which is ciilled the great supper of 



» >  J !' 



27 In the Common TrtmsUition it is thefals^ prophet. A part of the last 
sentence I have ^ven» as translated by Mr. Wakefield. 

28 * God paving decreed to destroy, and s*criiice to justice, the beast^ 
the .false prophet, and their obstinate adherents, they, and all they have,, 
senoe him to make up his feasU* Daubuz. 
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Gody2A being a perfection and completion of the judgments 
of God.' 

To explain^ as some commentators have done, a large 
-part of the foregoing prc^ecy, as signifying the slaughter 
of the antidiristian princes of Europe**, appears to me toa 
literal an interpi^etation. It points not so much to their de* 
feat as to the consequences of that defeat. 

The false pnophet, and the , ten-horned heast, xuere 
cast alhoe into a lake of fire; u e* the antichristian church 
and antichristian monarchies of Europe are to be utterly 
destroyed. At the same time, to use the prophetic 
diction, the Jlesh of kings^ of captains^ and of mighty 
tnen^ and of all men^^ both free and bond, both small 
^nd great^ is to be eafen* ^ Here^' says Dr. Lancaster, 
' the destruction of the beasts and the false prophet^ and dieir 
^herents, is represented as a total destruction, from which 
not sa flouch as one of whatever quality or condition will 
escape.' ^ But,' says Daubuz, ^ it must be limited to the 
subject in question.' It is to be confined to the partisans 
rf civil orof ecclesiastical t)'ranny. They are the persons, 
whose privileges are to be sacrificed, and whose power is 
to be overturned. 

Any attempt to exjJain the symbolic import of the flesh. 
of horses being eaten^ I do not remember to h^ve seen* 
That k forms only a part of the general description, and 
admits not of a separate interpretation, is by no n^ieans im* 
probable. A particular and appropriate explicati<m of it 
would, however, it must be admitted, be more satisfactory; 
As the preceding expressions oi kings ^ captains^ and mighty 
men, which are introduced in a sioular manner to tbie word 
horses J are, it is agreed) to be understood not symbolically, 
but literally ; it is possible,liht latter expression may signify, 
that those lands and possessions, which have hitherto been 



t 29 That the prophecy just cited denotes * fiterslly great slaughter of 
men,' is the opinion of Dr. Priestley. Fast Serm. for Feb. 28, X794i, p. 12. 
30 It is proper to acquaint the reader^ that the w(>i*d men is not in thje 
original. 
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employed, by princes^ by nobles, by the long line of their 
imitators, and by all the various retainers of a modem 
monarchy, for the maintenance of those innumerable horses, 
which serve no other purpose than to mount cavalry in war, 
or to gratify the desires of vanity and luxurious indolence, 
shall be converted to other uses, and appropriated to objects 
of solid advantage and general utility. Certainly this is 
not an unimportant circumstance to the happiness of man- 
kind. There are few countries of Europe, in which the 
subsistence and comforts of the mass of the people are not 
materially affected, and in which they are not rendered 
more scanty and precarious, by the crowds of horses which 
are unnecessarily kept; and which are maintained in conse- 
quence of the nature of the subsisting governments, the 
prevalence of false ideas, and the extreme inequality which 
exists between the different ranks of society. Even of 
philosophers there arc, I believe^ but few, who are apprised 
of the magnitude of the evil. 

All thefoxvls^ thatfiy in the midst heaven^ are, says the 
prophet, to be gathered together to the supper of the Great 
God. * As birds of prey,* says Daubuz, * feed upon car- 
cases, so those that take the goods of other men eat as it 
were their flesh ? which, in the symbolic language always 
signifies riches or substance. Now the symbol is in itself 
indifferent. The commission is that which makes the act 
lawful when God invites, who has a supreme power to be- 
stow the goods of this world as he pleases j and in this case 
it is an act of his justice, but it is an evil to them that suffer by 
it. They are evil to them at least, though these birds of prey 
be such as do well in accepting God's offer — As heaven signi- 
fies the supreme powers,' the fowls thatfiy in the midst of 
heaven denote, * such as in this Revolution are, or become, 
of a superior condition. Or perhaps all the princes and 
others who shall divide the spoils are only reckoned in an 
inferior state and under-govemors, because none is now 
supreme.' This statement of the accurate Daubuz, had he 
CTnployed some other word, instead of princes^ would, I 
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believe, have been perfectly correct* The principal agents 
in the seizure and distribution of the confiscated property 
of the ten-homed and two horned beasts, denominated by 
the prophet the fowls thatjly in the midst of heaven^ appear 
to denote such persons, as shall occupy official situations in 
the newly-erected governments, though, from the nature of 
those governments, none of them will be invested with 
supreme power. 

After alleging those memorable words of the prophet, in 
V.21, xh^t all the fowls were filled with their fiesh^ Daubuz 
says, * This Great Revolution must produce a Great Change 
in the Secular Government, and Property of Lands, within 
the territories of corrupted Christendom,' That there has 
already been a complete change, in these two important re- 
spects, in the dominions of one of the most powerful I\oms 
of the Secular beast, every European is apprised. 

I shall conclude the chapter with some striking observa- 
tions of an illustrous writer. * If,' says Sir I. Newton, 
' the last age, the age of opening these things, be now ap- 
proaching, as by the great successes of late interpreters it 
seems to be, we have more encouragement than ever to look 
into these things. If the general preaching of the gospel 
be approaching, it is^to us, and our posterity, that those 
words mainly belong : In the time of the end the wise shall 
understand^ but none of the wicked shall understand. Blessed 
is he that readeth^ and they that hear^^ the words ofthispro- 
phecy^ and keep those things which are written therein^K^^ 
As the few and obscure prophecies concerning Chrisfs first 
coming were for setting up the Christian religion, which all 
NATIONS HAVE SINCE CORRUPTED : SO the many and clear 
prophecies, concerning the things to be done at Christ^s 
second coming, are not only for predicting, but also foir. 
EFFECTING, a rccovcry and re-establishment of the long- 
lost truth, and setting-up yz kingdom wherein dwells righte* 



31 i. e. Says Vitring^ that understand. This, indeed, is a frequent sense 
of axati, 

32 Apoc. i. 3. 
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ousness. The event will prove the Apocaljrpse ; and this 
prophecy, thus proved and understood, will open the old 
prophets, and all together will make known the true religion, 
and establish it* For he that will understand the old pro- 
phets must begin widi this ; but the time is not yet come for 
understanding them perfectly, because the maiv revo^ 
LUTiON, predicted in them, is not yet come to pass* In the 
days of the voice of the seventh angel^ when he shall beffin 
to sounds the mystery of God shall be finished^ as he hath ck- 
dared to his servants the prophets : and then the kingdoms of 
this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christy and he shall reign for ever^ Apoc* x. T; xi. 15. 
There is already so much of the prophecy fulfilled, that as 
many as will take pains in this study may see sufficient in- 
stances of God's provid^ice : but then the signal Revolu- 
tions, predicted by all the holy prophets, wiQ at once both 
turn men's eyes. upon considering the predictions, and 
plainly interpret them".' 

His first chapter on the Apocalypse Sir L Newton con* 
eludes with the following observation: ^ Among the inter- 
preters of the last age, there is scarce one of note, who hath 
not made some discovery worth knowing ; and thence I seem 
to gather, that God is about opening these mysteries^*' 



33 P. 251, 252. Like Sir I. Newton^ Jurieuis disposed to beiieye, tlukt 
the Deity may think proper * at last to make the prophecies be understood, 
that they may the more easily be fulfilled. See Suppl. to the intit)d. of 
Jurieu ; and vol. II. p. 39. 

34 This observation is adopted by bishop Law (in his Theory of Religion, 
3d ed. p. 170) ; and not nnsimilar is the language of another learned and 
liberal prelate. ' Though the name has been disg^^aoed by a number of 
hireling compilers^ yet no competent critic has/ says bp. Newcome, 'care- 
fully studied the scriptures for himself, without smoothing the ruggedness 
of the way to those who follow him.' Vers, of the Twelve Minor Pro- 
phets, pref p. 9. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

•N THS tATTSm PA&T OF THE FRQPKECT OF JESUS, RECOKDED 
IN THE TWENTY-FIRST CHAPTER. OF LUKE. 

A MEMORABLE passage in the invaluable pro- 
phecy of Jesus, delivered by him on the mount of Olives 
a short time before his crucifixion, has been explained' ; 
and it has 6een seen, that its symbolic import is scarcely 
darkened by any degree of doubt or ambiguity. But it is 
not sufficient that iU meaning be ascertained. That of the 
tqntext ought also to be examined into ; and the result of 
the enquiry, I apprehend, will be, not merely that the inter- 
pretation of the verse alluded to perfectly harmonises with 
the context, but that it is the only one which does. In 
truth, the common explications of our Lord's prophecy 
labor under insuperable difficulties ; and Dr. John Edwards, 
an orthodox clergyman, who flourished at the conclusion 
of the last and the commencement of the present century, 
accordingly observes, that he had never met with any ex- 
positor, * that gave a clear and satisfactory account of it*.' 
Another Dr. Edwards, a clergyman of a different period 
and different principles, speaking of the xxivth ch. of Mat- 
Aew, says, ' the various and opposite methods, which theo- 
logians have adopted to remove an objection which is too 
obvious to be overlooked, form, it must be confessed, a 
very considerable presumption, that an adequate solution of 
the difficulty' has not hitherto been discovered, and that the 
objection is founded on the basis of truth. Some inter- 
preters imagine that the prophecy relates entirely to the 

1 III cfaiapter xzii. 

2 Tkeol^ Brformata, inSi fol. vol. I. p. 4,71. 

3 Of the particular difficulty to which Dr. Rdwiurds alludes notice wiU 
h«reifler be taken. 
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ruin of the Jewish nation : others, by the convenient in- 
troduction of tjrpes and double senses, preserve in it a 
reference throughout to the consummation of all things : 
some have contended that it partly belongs to the former, 
and partly to the latter ; but what portions of it are appli- . 
cable to the one, and what to the other, they cannot ascer- 
tain : while a few have ventured to assert, that it represents 
the final judgment as immediately subsequent to the Jewish 
calamities*.* The different modes of explaining our Lord's 
prophecy Dr. Edwards here professes to state. But there 
is another method of explication, of which this learned 
writer appears to be entirely ignorant ; a method which has 
not, indeed, been adopted, or even been noticed, in any of 
the commentaries on the Gospels which this country has 
produced^ but which I nevertheless believe to be the true 
one. 

That the prophecy of Jesus is of very difficult interpre- 
tation is very generally admitted. Grotius and Lowth, 
Sykes, Benson, and Macknight, bp. Watson and the Tay- 
lors, have, Mr. Nisbitt acknowleges^ (he is here speaking 
of the scripture -doctrine of the Coming of Christ J, * all of 
them, without exception, manifestly discovered their em- 
barrassment, and the difficulties which they labored under, 
in considering the subject.* Surely this affords a strong 
presumption, that they have all failed of discovering the 
true import of Christ's celebrated prediction. To attempt 
to develope its meaning, after this declaration, may, per- 
haps, appear bold and presuming. But however desirable 

— -  - . 

4 Serm. on 'the Predictions of the Apostles concerning the End of the 
World, 1790, p. 18. 

5 Accordin^y, when I first applied the latter part of the prophecy of 
Christ to the downfal of antichristian usurpation, and partieularly that 
verse in it, which has been so copiously explained in ch« xxii. like Dr. Ed- 
wards, I knew not that tku application of it had received mny countenance^ 
from preceding writers, being led to it solely by my Jcnowlege of the im- 
port of our Lord's symbob, and the internal evidence which appeared for 
embracing the interpretation, 

6 Scripture poctrine concerning the Coming of Christ, p. 13. 
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it may be to be exempt from the charge ; I do not conceive, 
that it is of such a nature as to command silence, or that 
the publication of important truths, or of probable conchi- 
sions, ought, in any case, to be suppressed from the appre- 
hension of it.  

As the prophecy of Christ was a reply to a question, the 
scope of that question it will be proper to state. It is in 
the Gospel of Matthew that it is given at the greatest 
length. Jesus having assured his disciples (xxiv. 2.) that 
the time would arrive, when not one stone of the temple 
would be left upon another; they came to him (v. 3.). say" 
ingj Tell us^ when shall these things be? and what shall 
be the sign of thy coming-^ and of the end of the worW; 

7 The word ^orld is given up by the majority of English commentatops 
as an improper rendering; and, in the Latin versions of Jerom, Erasmus, 
Beza, and Montanus, tiUMU% is translated not mundi^ but seculi. « Aim* 
says Mr. Waple (On the Rev. p, 248), « signifies an age of the world or 
tome emineta period ^of it;* and in correspondence with this Dr. Hammond 
observes (on I^uke. i. 70), that in the New Testament it < most commonly 
is used in a general sense, not for the age of a man, nor ag^n for an hun- 
dred years, but for an age of the world, or some eminent part in the divi- 
jSion of that.^ « Sometimes,' says Leigh in his Critica Sacra, 'it is put for 
that which continues a long time, and of which the end is not so clear ; 
and this appears to be the exact meaning, which the disciples here an- 
nexed to the word. They enquired what would be the signs oC the 
ovrreX£tx rtt Mmoi, at the expiration of wliich another ktm^ or eminent 
period, was to commence ; and accordingly, in the writings of th& fathers 
(see Suicerus), the word Mm frequently stood for this last period, that is t9 
say for the Thmuand Tears, In an ancient work, the lx)ok of Tobit (xiv. 
5), mm appears manifestly to signify Mtf/r*« of these. great periods^nKxnely, 
that which is to continue till the commencement of tlie millennium ; for it 
is there ssud of the Jews, that when the times of the period are fulfilled 
{-JF/aifetBwrt xeti^i TH mm^ are the words of the Septuagint), that they shall 
return from all places of their captivity. In Isaiah, on tlie contrary, ch. liv. 
18, the expression, the age to come, signifies the second of these long period^, 
namely, the millennium ; for when speaking of the futiire restoration of 
the Jews to their own land, he says (according to the aooended versions of 
bishop Lowth and Mr. Dodson), but ye shall rejoice and exult in the age ip 
come. To v. 6 of ch. ix. of Isaiah reference also deserves to i>e made ; for 
in that verse, according to the best copies of the Septuagint, and agres* 
ably to the existing Hebrew text^ Christ is called iretrtif rv /H«AA«tr#( mt^Hn 

Vol. II. X 
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or, as it ought rather to bo rendered, oj the end of the pe-^ 
riod^ i. c. the period then present i Dr. Campbell's trans- 
lation is, What will be the sign of thy comings and &f the: 
eonckision of this state ? - 

The question of the disciples was two-fold : and its im- 
port, when shall that destruction of ^e temple which yott 
mention happen ; and what are the indications of thy com- 
ing, which Daniel foretells, and of the «nd of the present 
aera, when that ccmiing is to take place? 

The latter part of the questicm, as paraphrased by the 
great Dr. Clarke, strictly answers to my ideas. * And by 
what signs shall we know, when the consummation of the 
present state of things in the world shall be I And when,, 
and by what iRevolutions, the kingdom of the Messiah 

shall be established?' 

Supposing we had no positive information on the subject, 
it might fairly be presumed, that the remarkable prophecies 
of Daniel, relative to the erection of the proper, kingdom 
of the Messiah, were familiar to the minds of the apostles. 
That they should be solicitous respecting their fulfilment,, 
and should make enquiries respecting them, though far 



the Father of the future period. In like manner, in the Vulgate, it ift 
Pater futuri secuU. See Mr. Dodson's valuable lyanslaHon of Uai^ht an* 
his elaborate note on this verse. 

In the Targuni on Kings the period of the Messiah is denominated th^ 
age to comer and says bishop Kidder, ' among the- other Jewisk vmter^ 
HOtlung is more common than to call the times of the Messiah, the Oiatn 
JSdva,' i. e.  «<•» ^A^>, or the age t» come, Demomtr. of the Me^siah^, 
♦dI. III. p. 381. I close the w^e with a quotation from Dr. Tliomas Bur- 
net. • The expression, «i«f /k^Vuvv> is cither taken largely for the times of 
the Messiah in general, or more particularly for th« times of the Messiah's 
reign. In this last confined and more proper sense it is distinct both from 
tlie present age and from eternity, or that time, when Christ is to deUver 
up all dominion into the hands of the Father.' 1 Gor. xv. 24 28. * An4 
in this proper sense, viz. taken for some age between this present and 
ttemity, it is often used in scripture. Christ, it is said, will reign S9 ret 
tttetft fxeXXAftt? Ephes. i. 22, 23. On the State of Departed 5Wi, p. 382. 
See some similar observations in Dr. J. Edward*4 Mst. qf the Di^ensathru-' 
of Mi vol. 11. p. 641. 
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from being distinctly apprisedof their meaning, need, therein 
fore excite no surprise. , Tliis, however, is a matter not 
only of antecedent likelihood, but of certainty. The Gos- 
peUnarratives amply attest, that there was, in fact, no sub- 
ject respecting which they were more curious, no point 
respecting which they were more frequent in their enqui- 
ries, than tike period, when the proper kingdom of the 
Messiah should be established, as foretold by the Hebrew 
prophet. Besides, says Dr. Sykes on this verse, ^ that they 
meant his coming', as Daniel had prophesied of the Mes- 
siah, is plain from hence ; that when our Lord answers the 
question, he uses the very words of the prophet, v. 30*#' 
And since this judicious divine has elsewhere shewn^, that 
wherever Christ employs either of those expressions tht 
Kingdom of God^ or the Son of Man, he had an immediate 
view to Daniel's prophecy of his universal kingdom, and 
borrowed the expressions from him ; and since our Lord, 
in his prophecy^ has adopted both these expressions : it 
cannot, I think, reasonably be doubted, that he spoke of the 
very same events with the ancient Hebrew prophet. Now 
from the observations already made upon his predictions, 
and from those reserved for ch. xxx, it will, I trust, clearly 
appear, that the coming of Christ, which Daniel assures us 
thall.take place quickly after the overthrow of the anti 
christian monarchies, is the commencement of that happjr 
«ra, commonly^lenominated the millennium. 

That the latter part of Christ's prophecy does foretell 
the commencement of that auspicious period, appeaj^ed pro* 
bable on various accounts to Wolzogenius, who was among 
the first of those who framed a judicious exposition of the 
Evangelists: but, fearful of departing from the general 
current of interpreters, he appears to have been embarrassed 
with doubts, and ventured not to decide in the affirmative". 

8 Upon the Truth of Chr. p. 86. 

9 P. 72, 79, 85, 115. 

10 Mat. xxiv. 30, 39 ; Luke, xxl 27, 31. 

.11 See his notes on Mat. xxiv.3, 29, 30, 31, 35. Ludovicus Wolzo- 
genius was a nobleman of Austria, very unlike the generality of his own 
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On the mind of Brenius, however, the disciple of the cele- 
brated Episcopius, who lived about the same time, and 
whose works frequently accompany those of Wolzogenius, 
no doubts remained, that the words of our Lord are thus 
to be interpreted. But the ideas of this eminent commen<- 
tator will be best explained by a quotation from him. ^ It 
is,' says Brenius, ^ not difficult to gain information of what 
the disciples understood by the coming of Christy provided 
we shall have considered the hope entertained by the Jews 
respecting the Messiah, which was then generally preva^ 
lent, namely, that it was incumbent on him to restore upon 
earth the fallen kingdom of Israel, to establish the throne 
of David, so as never to be shaken, and to bring deliverance 
to them without exception from all their enemies. Hence 
that speech of the disciples travelling to Emmaus, but we 
trusted that it had bfen he which should have redeemed Israel. 
Luke xxiv. 21. Wherefore it is true, that by the coming 
of Christ also in this place the apostles understood nothing 
else than the glorious kingdom of the Messiah to be erected 
upon earth, as others also have remarked before us. But 
this in scripture is elsewhere entitled the kingdom of Gody 
concerning which all the prophets have predicted, and con- 
cerning the establishment of which his disciples asked their 
master, after he was risen from the dead, whether he would 
at that time restore again the kingdom to IsraeP^.^^-^By the 
end of the age then the disciples do not understand the dis^ 
solution of heaven and earth, hvt the destruction of the 
monarchies of the world, which had been first exhibited in 
a dream to Nebpchadhezzar, and afterwards to Daniel ; 
for likewise in Isaiah, ch. Ixv. 17. Ixvi. 22. God is intro- 
duced speaking tKus of these times. Behold^ I create new 
heavens nnd a new earth : and the former shall not be remem* 



rank, now belonging to that country, as he wielded not the sword but the 
pen, acquired not military but theological glory, and was perpetually re- 
commending the practice and cultivation of the mild and pacific virtues of 
Christianity. 
\2 Acts, i. 3> 6, 7. 
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hered^ nor come into mind. But they expected that this 
revolution in the monarchies, according to the prophecies 
which are extant Dan. ii. and vii, would happen at the same 
time with the coming of the Messiahy upon whose entrance 
into his kingdom he would restore rule to Israel.' They 
thought also, that the subversion of the temple, and the 
proper establishment of Christ's kingdom, would be con- 
temporary. * Which two things it is incumbent on us to 
separate : for although the disciples, as was before said, 
thought that all these things would occur at one and the same 
time, yet the event itself has taught us the contrary ; since 
the demolition of the temple and city has now long ago 
happened, whilst the coming of Christ is not yet accom- 
plished* And in consequence of this, our Lord gives a 
distinct answer to each question.' 

We may, says Dr. Lardner, readily admit the truth of 
what Josephus says, — ^^ that what principally excited the 
Jewish people, the wise men," as he calls tht;m, "%as well as 
others, to the war with the Romans, was the expectation of 
a great deliverer to arise among them, who should obtain 
the empire of the world." Indeed, * the expectation of 
the coming of the Messiah, about the time of the appear- 
ance of Jesus was universal, and had been so for some 
while. But with the idea of a prophet, or extraordinary 
teacher of religion, they had joined also that of a worldly 
king and conqueror, who should deliver the Jewish people 
from the burdens under which they labored, raise them to 
a state of independence, and bring the nations of the earth 
into subjection to them, to be ruled and tjTannised over by 
them.' If our Lord ' would but have assumed the state 
and character of an earthly prince, scribes and pharisees, 
priests and people, would all have joined themselves to him, 
and have put themselves under his banner. Of this we 
see many proofs in the gospels".' 

— — ' I  ' ' ' — ~ —     I 

13 Lardner's works, vol. vii. 59. Similar is Uie statement of Dr. Sykes* 
* It is evident,' says he, 'that the opinion was fixed and settled, and 
generally received aitiong^ the Jews, that somebody of their nation was to 
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The reader who has attended to Daniel's prophecy of the 
destruction of the fourth beast, or the Roman empire in the 
concluding period of its existence, and who recollects, that 
the prophet has not specified the time when that eVent was 
to take place, will experience little difficulty in accounting 
for the erroneous opinion, which the disciples had formed 
respecting the period^ when that empire should irrecoveraMy 
fall, and be succeeded by the proper kingdom of Messiah. 
That they understood the fourth beast to be the Roman 
empire, there is no reasoil to doubt. That it was thus in- 
terpreted by the ancients in general'*, Dr. Cressener has 
asserted and proved. A very small portion of what he has 
urged on this subject I shall now cite. ^ Rabbi Abarbinel's 
testimony is sufficient for the consent of the Jewish writers, 
being known to be one of the most learned of their nation. 
" Our masters (says he,) are right in their tradition, that 
the fourth beast does signify the Roman emperors ;" where- 
by it appears .to have been the common tradition of the 
learned Jews".' That this was the opinion of the Jewish 
church both before and after the time of Christy is par- 
ticularly noted by the learned Calovius'^ 

It may, however, be remarked, that the answer of Jesus 
to the enquiry of his disciples was well adapted to rectify 
their mistakes. For he informed them, that the capital of 
their country, instead of being speedily emancipated from 
a foreign yoke, would be besieged and desolated, and con- 
tinue to be trodden do*wn by the Gentiles; and that the proper 
kingdom of the Messiah, which is so magnificently de- 
scribed by the prophet Daniel, so far from being immedi- 
ately erected, as they apprehended, would not be established, 



^et an universal dominion : it is testified on all sides by Heathens and Je wS| 
as well as Christians, and consequently cannot be denied.' On the TV. of 
the Chr. JRel p. 11. 

14 On this point the reader may look back to vol. II. p. 9, 10, of the 
present work. 

15 Denj. of the Prot. Appl. of die Apoc. Append, p. 5. 

16 In Dan. cap. 7. 
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till wars, and a long series of calamitous events, had ante* 
cedcntly occurred. 

It is proper to observe, that Dr. Sykes has satisfactorily 
shewn (the flatter, indeed, admits not of dispute), that what 
our Lord addresses to his auditors, in the second person, is 
not on that account exclusively to be referred to them^ or to, 
the men of that generation. Thus, after his resurrection, 
Christ said, * Go te, therefore^ and tkach all nations^ — teach- 
ing thejn to observe whatsoever I have commanded yov : and^ - 
fo, / am with tfou cJways^ even vmto the end of the world*''* 
H^re it is evident, that a promise is made which was to ex* 
tend to the end of tlie world'* ; and since the apostles have 
been long since dead, it is evident, that, under the tet-ms r£ 
and rou, must be contained all, at aU times, in like circiYm- 
stances*^' In the xiiith ch. of Mark (v. <37) our i^otd has, 
iddeed, himself in some degree given us intimation of this. 
Andrvhat I say unto you^ I say unto ally Watch. This Dod- 
dridge thus paraphrases: what I say to you in public, 
rfiaracters, I say to all my disciples, in every station of life, 
and in every age, watch.* 

Parallel to the xxivth chapter of Matthew, and the xiiith 
«f Mark, is the xxist chapter of Luke. In that chapter 
from V. 8, to v. 24i, is a prediction"*^, eminently minute and 
circumstantial, of the destruction of Jerusalem, and of the 
sufferings of Christ's followers. Tohis disciples it accord- 
ingly appears to have been addressed by him, as sustaining 



17 Matt xxviii. 19,2a 

18 It may, however,, be proper to remark, that the word employed is 

19 Sykes on the Tr.of the Chr. Rel p. 88. To the same purpose speaks 
))p. Newcome (OU. tm wr Lard's Conduct at a Div, Jnttr. p, 2G3>). * What 
our Lord said to his iitiraediate followers may be well coDM^ered as ad- 
dressed to all mankind.' 

20 On this prophecy and the evidences of its fulfilment, Whitby and 
Jortin, Lardner, Macknight, and bp. Nfewton, have all treated at gi:eat 
length. See also the briefer but valuable observations of birfwp Hurd 
v<A. I. p. 16»— 172J» and arch«fcftcon Paley {Evid. of Chr, 2<l ed. vol. IL 
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the character both of Christians and of Jews ; and it must 
be remembered, in the explication of the subsequent part 
of the prophecy, that he still pursues the same course, and 
that his auditors are viewed in this double lights In v. 24, 
he does, however, speak in the third person and of the 
Jews alone : they shall fall bp th^ edge of the sword; and 
shall be led away captive into all nations ; and yerusalem 
shall be trodden down of the Gentiles^ until the times of the 
Gentiles be fulfilled. Most commentators agree, that he 
speaks here of two distinct periods. The first principally 
respected the great slaughter of the Jews under the Ro- 
mans, and the calamities they were to incur from the de- 
struction of their city : the second extended to the whole 
period of their dispersion in the nations of the world. Here 
then it is that he makes his transition, in the very place 
where we should expect it; and commences his reply to the 
second question of his disciples. 

It is this second grand division of the prophecy which is 
now to be considered. As it proceeds from the very highest 
authority ; as it respects the most important events, and 
events which are all yet unfulfilled, though some of them 
probably may not be far distant ; as it opens to our view a 
new order of things, when the world shall be as it were 
renovated, and true religion shall reign upon the earth ; it 
surely deserves our most careful inspection. Any passage 
of the same length, having stronger claims on our atten- 
tion, it would in truth be impossible to allege. The whole 
of it ought, therefore, to be viewed together; and accord- 
ingly it shall be first transcribed, without omission, and 
without comment. Luke's account, on several important 
points, is more full and complete than the parallel place in 
Matthew and in Mark. From him, therefore, it shall be 
taken. It reaches from the beginning of v. 25, to v. 35. 

As our Lord had predicted, at the close of v. 24, that 
yerusalem should be trodden down of the GentileSy until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled; it seems natural to con- 
clude, and the contents of the prophecy itself will warrant 
the conclusion, that, in the verses which follow, he was 
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going to point out those n^omehtous events, which are to 
take place, when the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled; or, 
in other words,- when the long aera of spurious Christians, 
of adulterated religion, and of corrupt government, which 
have now subsisted during the revolution of so many cen- 
turies, shall be destined to terminate". In truth, had an 
important particle which immediately follows been correctly- 
rendered in our common version, it would have struck the 
reader at the first sight, as a matter not disputable, but clear 
and decided, that this most illustrious of the prophets has, 
in the succeeding passage, predicted the changes, which artf 
to be accomplished whek the times of the Gentiles shaH 
expire. 

Jerusalem shall he trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. Then shall there be signs 
in the^ sun^ and in the moon, and in the stars; and upon the 
earth distress of nations^ with perplexity ; the sea and the 



21 The former part of the prophecy^ in the opinion of Dp* Clarke, as 
well as of Vitringa, is not confined to the sufferings of the Jews and the 
destruction of their capital, but has an express reference to the subsequent 
spread of antichristianism, and to the heavy calamities which should afflict 
the Christian world. In the xxivth ch. of Matthew, says this distinguished 
English divine, < our Lord, in answe'r to the question put to him by his 
disciples, gives them a large prophetic description of the destruction of 
the city and nation of the Jews, by the power of the Romans : and a long 
series of other evente.-^ur Lord tells them, that not only the city and 
temple of Jerusalem should be destroyed, and the Jewish natiofi dis- 
persed; but that, after this, there should still succeed a long train of 
calamities, and the end should not be yet. For yerutalem should be trod- 
den donvn of the Gentiles, till the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled. And during 
that long period of time, in other parts of the world likewise, nation 
should rise against nation, and kingdom, against kingdom ; and there should be 
famines and pestilences and earthquakes in divers places, and that even all these 
calamities, comparatively speaking, should be but the beginning ofsorro%ast 
For a deluge of corruption and iniquity should overspread the world. And 
there should be very great and very long persecutions i and a time of tribula- 
tion, such as had notht&n. since the beginning tif theviorld* See Mat. xxiv. 
7,9, 10, V2f 14, 21. Seventeen Sermons on Several'Oecasions, by Dr. S. Clarke^ 
1724, p. 378, 382. On this subject the reader also may look back to 
vol. II. p. 41, of the present work. 

Vou IL Y 



ivaves rearing: mem hearts fiuling thetn for fear ^ and for 
looking after those things which are coming on the earthy 
for the powers of heaven shall be shaken* And then^^ shall 
they see the son of man coming in a cloud with power and 
great glory. And when these thifigs begin to come to passy 
THEN look upland lift up your heads ; for your redemption 
draweth nigh. And he spake to them a parable ; .Behold 
the fig treCy and all the trees ; when they now shoot forthy 
ye see afid know of your ownselves that summer is now at 
hand. So likewise ye, when ye see these things come to pasSy 
know ye that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand. Verily 
I say unto yoUy this generation shall not pass awayy till all 
be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass away: but my 
word shall not pass away. And take heed to yourselvesy lest 
at any time your hearts be overcharged with surfeiting and 
drunkenness and cares of this life, and so that day come 
upon you unawares. For as a snare shall it come on all 
them that dwell on the face of the whole earth. 
^ In this long passage I have, in a single instance, deviated 
from the English version. An alteration, introduced by 
Mr. Wakefield into his valuable translation, I have adopted 
as clearly a right one ; substituting the words then shall 
there be signs^^j instead of and there shall be Signs. 



22 T«Tf, then, i. e. * after the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled.' Gro- 
tius in loc. 

23 There seems little reason for doubting, that our Lord in speaking 
used vaui which corresponds to "xm in the Greek. ^ Now such is the fre- 
quency with which vau signifies then in the Hebrew bible, that no less than 
two or three hundred instances of it are specified in the concordance of 
Nolans. 

After this note was written,,! was gratified by meeting with a coinci- 
dence of opinion in the works of Made. This passage he twice quotes 
(p 910, 920) in the same manner as translated by Mr. Wakefield ; and in 
one of his letters says, • tlie copulative luu verse 25, mU trtu v^fjutoh &c. 
is to be taken after the Hebrew manner orcUnqtive, for turn, deinde, which 
you know is fi^quent in scripture, then shall be signs,* 

It is in conformity to this translation, that St. Mkrk' says, in the parallel 
place (xiii. 24), in those days, after that tribulatiw, the sun shall be derhnedy 
4?^ 
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Then shall there be signs in the sun^ and in the moon, and 
in the stars* Already has the parallel verse in Matthew 
been carefully considered**; and, being larger and more 
distinct, it throws a light upon the import of this briefer 
passage. The meaning of the Greek word, translated signsy 
no single word in our language is capable of conveying. 
Zn/i^ttf signifies any thing which happens contrary to the 
usual course of events^' : accordingly the clause may be 
thus rendered, and then that which is extraordinary shall be 
in the sun., and in the moon, and in the stars* When the 
times of the Gentiles are fulfilled, great and extraordinary 
wants shall take place in the antichristian monarchies and 
aristocracies of the world ; or, in other words, they shall 
be overturned. 

Then rvill there be^'—upon the earth distress of nations^ 
with perplexity. Since tS^m is used both here and in the 
last verse, wh^ in one instance it has been translated gen" 
tiles, and iu the other nations, it were difficult to say. But 
whatever arbitrary distinction the translator might intend 
to introduce, it is unreasonable to suppose, that the word 
does not, in both places carry a uniformity of import. In the 
original, JSatt t^rt t«$ ym rv¥$xfi (5v4vy t* aarw^ix, a comma ought, 
I think, to be placed after o-vf$xv, and the right rendering 
of the words will then be, and upon the earth distress, with 
perplexity of the Gentiles. As the sun, and the mpon, the 
stars, and the sea, are symbolic expressions, to annex a 
dissimilar interpretation to the word earth would be to incur 



=^ 



24 See ch. xxii. 

25 This is the proper sense of Tnf4,tM in the New Testament Accord- 
ingly between a^fuuv and Tf^«$, lexicographers, with Theophylafct and 
Ammonias of Alexandria at their head, point out the following distinc- 
tion: the former expresses an event, which is extraordinary and unusual* 
but agreeable to the order of nature ; the latter signifies that which is 
supernatural and miraculous. It is perhaps superfluous for me to add, that 
in the lexicons rvfwi^y is rendered ottentutriy and (as the reader may find 
by taming to Littleton) estentum signifies that, which is extraordinary, 
and which betokens something to come/ The latter idea, however, is not 
;dwavs attached to the word. 
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the charge of inconsistency. Dr. Lancaster, indeed, ob- 
serves, that * it is the usual style of the scriptures to re- 
present such men as are sinners, idolators, out of the cove- 
,iiant of grtjice, or at least apostates from it, by the names of 
earthy inhabitants of the earth, and the like,' The clause, 
then, imports, that upon the antichristian part of the urorld 
there will be great distress, and that these heathens, as they 
may deservedly be styled, shall be perplexed, and thrown 
into the most nice and critical situations. 

But our Lord does not merely apprise us of the fact, that, 
immediately previous to the downfal of oppressive govern- 
ment, the antichristian inhabitants of the world will be 
involved in singular distress ; but he also acquaints us how 
this distress shall be caused. And upon the earth distress j 
with perplexity of the Gentiles; the sea and the waves roar- 
ing' i which latter clause, as Dr. Priestley on the passage 
remarks, is ^ a figurative description of convulsions among 
nations by war, &c.^' Wars shall happen, which shall 
shatter the power of aristocracy and of despotism. Nor is 
(he information the less sure and less to be depended upon, 
on account of its being figuratively expressed; for these 
symbols carry along with them a fixed and determinate 
meaning. ^ Many waters^ ^ says Dr. Lancaster, in his dic- 
tionary, ^ upon the account of their noise, number, and dis- 
order, and confusion of their waves are the symbols of 
nations ;' and sea troubled and tumultuous denotes a ^ collec- 
tion of men in motion and war.' It is added, men^s hearts 
f(hltng them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth. Fear shall seize upon the 
* hearts of many men. All those whose claims are at vari- 
ance with the welfare and the rights of mankind (and, alas, 
they are a numerous body) shall tremble at those events 
which are transacting in the European world**, and behold 



26 Prieptley's Harmony, l^ee the same observations in Wolzogenius, 

27 See pages 55 and 5^. 

28 The reader will here be ready to exclaim, why do you interpret the 
fcrthy the European world : in tlie last verse annexing to it a symbolic, 
gnd in this a literal, sense ? But this difficult}' wil| vanish, when it is re- 
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their approaching downfal with the most timorous solici- 
tude. 

We learn, then, that the calamities which are to be looked 
for with so much aniuety are to be inflicted upon the worldly- 
minded and the enemies of Christ's kingdom ; and there- 
fore the merij whose hearts are said to fail them for fear^ 
appear not to be mankind in general, but those in particular, 
who stand in the different ranks of the antichristian party*^* 

The recently illustrated passages are completely in unison 
with the more detailed accounts of the Apocalypse. By 
our Lord, and by his favorite apostle, the same events are 
represented as antecedent to the proper establishment of his 
kingdom,— ^enerflf/ wars among the nations ^-^'-^ind the over- 
throw of the antichristian monarchies. Those of his future 
disciples, who shall be witnesses of these occurrences, he 
has accordingly instructed, that they should pay a marked 
attention to them, as to the signs 4nd forerunners of 

THE COMING OF HIS KINGDOM. 

Having declared that the hearts of many shall fail them 

for fear ^ the founder of our divine religion immediately 

adds the reason : for^ says he, the powers of heaven^^ shall 

he shaien^\ The scorching luminaries of the political uni- 



plied, that the word translated earth, in the former verse, is yi» ; in the 
latter tixttfuni* Of these the one easily admits an emblematic meaning; 
whilst the other is altogether a stranger to it. That •tKHfufti signifies the 
countries of the Roman empire, and the principal part of Europe which 
are included under it, is plain from ch. ii. v» 1. of ^r evangelist, there 
nent out a decree from Casar Augustus, that all the vtorld (eereto-etf rtiv ttttH' 
t^'Snti) should be taxed. 

29 Should the earth, however, be thought to denote in v. 25 mankind 
without distinction, still will the passage admit of an easy interpretation. 
In the conflict between many of the king^^ and between the people, of 
the world, not a few of the latter will naturally be awake to uneasy ap- 
prehensions, lest untoward events should arise, and lead to the firmer 
rivctting of their chains, instead of their being broken upon the heads of 
their oppressors. 

30 * To shake the heavensy says Daubuz, * signifies to overthrow tliC 
throne^f kingdoms.' On the Apoc. p. 291. 

31 In the commentary of Wolzogenius it may be seen, tliat the true in- 
terpretation of this passage had not entirely escaped him. 
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verse'^ will be violently agitated, and at length removed out 
of their places ; or, to quit the figures of the prophet, all 
the oppressive governments and aristocracies of the world 
will be shaken to their foundations and abolished* And 
THEN will the religion of Jesus operate with its full power, 
and have a glorious spread. 

And when these things begin to come to pass^ then look up^ 
and lift up your heads ; for your redemption draweth nighy 
or, as Mr. Wakefield translates,^r your deliverance is at 
hand. Seeing Christianity, stripped of all false appenda- 
^s, and producing its proper effects, you will be converted 
to it, and will no longer be a people, oppressed and despis- 
ed. And it is not those only of your nation^ but those also 
of your foith (i. e. the Christian), whose deliverance will 
be accomplished". From that pressure of evil, which they 
are to suffer during the ascendancy of Antichrist, Christians 
as well as Jews will be liberated. 

Since the kingdom ofGod^ and the kingdom of Heaven^ are 
expressions, which have been uniformly employed by mo- 
dem writers to designate a future world, the passage which 
follows has, by the unlettered reader, been generally mis- 
apprehended. I copy it, as explamed by Dr. Sykes* • As 
rvhen trees shoot forih^ ye see and know of your ownselves 
that summer is now nigh at hand; so likewise^ when ye see 
these things come to pas^^^^ know ye that the kingdom of 
God is nigh at hand: that it wiU then be at its full growth 
and state of perfection".' This judicious divine has ac- 
cordingly proved at length, that those Jewish phrases, tH5 

KINGDOM OF Goo'^aud THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEn'% which 



32 • JSTeaven and earth sigj^ify a Political Universe.* Dr. Lancaster. 

33 ' The restoration of the Jews, and the fall of Antichrist, shall hap- 
pen ahout the same time.* Bp. Newton, vol. HI. p. 391. 

34 * As if he had said, as of yourselves you are apprised, that the un- 
folding^ of the leaves in trees is the forerunner of summef ; so also know, 
that these signs are the forerunners of your deliverance.' - Wolzogenius. 

35 Ess. on the Truth of the Chr. ReL p. 56. 

36 i. e. a kingdom or dispensation set up by God. 

37 It is called, says bishop Kidder, ' the kingdvin of heaven, it being set 
up, as Daniel expresseth it, by the God of heaven.* Demonstr. of tho 
Messiah* vol IH. p. 388. 
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SO often occur in the evangelists, are equivolent tQ the king- 
dom of the Messiahy and signify, the dispensation of the 
gospel as preached ^d practised upon earth, and not a state 
of future existence, nor were ever thought to do so by the 
disciples of our Lprd^*. To a Jew, indeed, these phrases 
were familiar. Thus bp« Kidder assures us, that the Chal* 
dee paraphrast, like the writers of the New Testament, 
sometimes denominated the kingdom of the Messiah, the 
kingdom of God^K Accordingly, says Dr. Syk^s, ' the 
Jews were so well acquainted with the meaning of this ex- 



38 P. 29 — 78. That they bear this sense may be seen in the works of 
Mede (vol. I. p. 134), in bishop Chandler's Defence of ChrUHanityfrofn the 
^opheciee (p. 101)» and in the commentaries of Macknig^ht, bp. Pearce^ 
and Wolzogenius ; and -^iU undeniably appear from the aUegation of two 
or three instances. Addressing himself as to the scribes and pharisees, 
Jesas said (Mat. xxiii. 13, ye thutup th£ kingdom of heavex against 
men: for ye neither go inyourtehe*t neither suffer ye them that are entering to 
|o w. That their power reached to a future world, that the virtuous they 
coold exclude from being admitted into the mansions of eternity, cannot 
for a'moment be supposed. The meaning, then plainly is : you will not 
yourselves enter into the gospel dispensation, nor will you omit to practise 
Various expedients to preclude others from the participation of its privi- 
leges. That Christ did not catt out deviU, imt by Belzebub the prince of the 
^evilif was objected against him by his inveterate enemies, the pharisees 
(Mat. xii. 24, 28) ; and a part of his reply was, but if I cast out devils by 
the spirit of God ^ then the kingdom of Godi> come unto you. The in- 
terpretation is obvious, and is parti}' given in the words of Dr. Sykes : but 
if I perform miraculoiis works by the divine assistance, it is evident then, 
that  the kingdom of the Messiah is come in your times : and the miracles 
done by me confirm that I am no impostor.' One other instance shall be 
alleged, as it is a famous text, which has, by the advocates of the Roman 
see, been greatly perverted. When Jesus said unto Peter (Mat. xvi. 9), 
Ivdligive unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; his meaning 
was, says Dr. Sykes, 1 will cause that you, the first of all the apostles, 
shall, by preaching, open the gospel dispensation both to the Gentiles iukI 
to the Jews. Within the narrow pale of tlie Jewish church religious pri. 
vileges were no longer to be shut up and confined^ They were to be un- 
locked to mankind in general. Accordingly we read in the Acts of the 
extraordinary success of Petei^s preaching; and that he did, in fact, bring 
into the church of Christ the frst converts, and great numbers of them, 
ss well fix)m the Gentile worid^^as from the Jews. 

39 Dem. of the Mess. vol. III. p. 388. 
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pression, and were so well apprised of a kingdom which 
God hath resolved in his due time to set up, that as often 
as Jesus talked of the kingdom of Heaven^ or, of God ; 
neither the people, nor their rulers ever offered to ask him 
the meaning of that phrase^.' 

But a part of the words of Jesus shaU again be cited* 
When ye see and know these things come to pass^ know ye 
that the kingdom of God is nigh at hand^. Of these words 
the full import appears to be ; when ye perceive that the 
antichristian mcmarchies and aristocracies of the world are 
falling to pieces, be assured, that what is the proper Mes- 
siah's kingdom is then approaching. Hitherto the way has 
only been prepared for this kingdom^S Hitherto has been 
the reign, not of genuine Christianity, but of antichristian- 
ism. This passage ought not lightly to be passed over, for, 
if duly considered, it will be suificient to evince, that Christ 
could be speaking of the commencement of no other period, 
than that happy state of the world, which is so largely de- 
scribed by his beloved disciple, as certainly to be est^lished, 
antl certainly to continue for a very long duration. 

Verily I say unto yoUj this generation shall not pass awayj 
till all be fulfilled. This clause of the prediction has, I 
conceive, not merely been generally misapprehended, but 
moreover falsely translated ; and this is the opinion of men, 
who hold the first rank in scriptural criticism, namely of 
Mede and Wolfius and Dr. Sykes*^ To the destruction 
of Jerusalem a Mr. Ha3'^ne had applied this part of our 



40 On the Tr. of the Chr. Rel. p. 29. 

41 That is, says Mede, that the millennium is at hand, p. 934. 

42 * By Christ's kingdom/ says Dr J. Ediwards, < is sometimes meant 
that peculiar and special time of his reining, -~ when Christianity shall 
arrive at its height, when the Church shall be in its meridian.^— It may be 
this is that kingdom of God^ of which, and the thing* appertaining to it, our 
Saviour discoursed to his apostles before he left the world. Acts* i. 3.' 
Hist, of ail the Diapenaations ofHeUgion, vol. II. p. 649. 

43 Other respectable critics, who have maintained the same opinion, it 
is also easy to name, as Brenius (in loc.)«nd Markius (in JExerdt. JSxege- 
ticifi V- 560). 
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Lord^s prophet jr. Hear a part of Mr. Mede's reply. * I 
answer^ first, while you endeavor in this manner to esta- 
blish a ground for the first coming of Christ, you bereave 
the church of those principlal passages of the scripture, 
whereon she hath always grounded her faith of the second 
torning. Secondly, you ground all this upon the ambiguity 
of the word generaiiorij whereas yevta signified not only aetas^ 
but gens^y natio progenieSy and so ought to be here taken j 
viz. — ^the nation of th6. Jews should not perish^, till all these * 
things were fulfilled. For so signifies tjbl^i)^ in the Hebrew 
notion, as you may see even in the verse following. — Chry- 
sostom among the ancients'^^ and Flacius Illyricus (a man 
well skilled in the sjyle of scripture) among the moderns^ 
and those who follow them^ might have admonished others 
to take the word ym» in this acceptation, rather than hy 
turning it atas or secuiumy to put this prophecy in little-eaaci 
and the whole harmony of scripture oUt of frame, by I 
know not what confused interpretation^.' I only add, that 
Dr. Sykes declares himself the more confirmed in this 

I translation ' from the remarkable^ and indeed, unparalleled, 

preservation of the Jews in the midst of hatred and conti- 
nual persecutions*^.' The meaning then is, the Jewish na- 
tion shall assuredly subsist as a distinct people, till a// that 
has been previously mentioned shall have been fulfilled^ not 
only during the most corrupt period of the church, but un- 
til the antichristian governments of the world shall hav^ 
been dissolved, and the religion of Jesus shall have begun 

I to shine with its natural lustre. And what is there in the 



44 Accordingly Bezsi, in the Gospels, repeatedly renders ysnet by the 
word gens. Vorstius (in his Philol. Sacr. c. 1^) says • yevf* pr op ft is- 
genus, progeniemy familiam significat. Deinde et Tti yefsrtv generaHonem*' 

45 Indeed by the fathers in general, who must be admitted to have been 
competent judges of the meaning of the word, ytutt was not understood 
as signifying the generation then living. Some persons, however, theve 
were, who held this opinion ; but says Maldonatus, Ori^en ^tttl^s them 
simplicis. 

46 P. 919. 

47 On tlie Tr. of the Chr. Rel. p. 61. 

Vol. II. 2 
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existing circumstanoes of the world, or of the Jews, which 
contradicts this assertion, or readers it incapable of being 
verified? « 

The language of Christ id expressed with all possible 
strength. Heaven and earth shall pass away : but my word 
shall not pass away. That is, says bp. Newton, ^ Heaven 
and earth shall sooner or more easily pass away ; the frame 
of the universe shall sooner or more easily be dissolved, 
than my worjds not be fulfilled^.' And surely the predic- 
tion of the Jews remaining as a separate people was a fact 
of sufficient importance, and sufficiently interesting to the 
persons whom our Lord was addressing, to account why he 
annexed to it an affirmation thus strik^g and solemn. 

And take heed to yourselves^ lest at any time^ your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeitingt and drunkenness^ and cares 
of this life^ gnd so that day come upon you unawares* To 
excite an habitual vigilance in Christians of every age ap- 
pears to have been the primary aim of this admonition. 
From the manner in which our Lbrd introduces the ex- 
pression, that day^ it is, however, evident, that he is still 
speaking of the same period, of which he had been treating 
in the preceding verses. The vers|p then, must be explain- 
ed so as to harmonise with the rest, and accordingly may, 
in this manner, be paraphrased. Beware of falling into ha- 
bits of intemperance and extravagance. Be cautious of 
being so besotted by sordid interest and the cares of this 
life ; that you should in consequence engage in criminal 
pursuits, and criminal combinations, adverse to the general 
happiness of mankind, aAdto the practice of Christianity^ 
and thus should not discern the Signs of the Times^ nor per- 
ceive the approach of that momentous period, when the way 



48 * It is a common figure of speech in the oriental languages, to say of 
two things tliat the one shall be and the other shall not be, when the 
meaaing is onl}', the one shall happen sooner or more easily than the other. 
As in this instance of oiir.Sanour.* Bp. Newton, vol. II. p. 318. But St. 
I^uke expresses himself, on a like occasion, witliout a figure (xvi. 17), it- 
is easier Jor heaven and earth to pass than one tittle of the la'qt to faU. 
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shall be prepared for the establishment of that religion in 
spirit and^in truths and those, who uphold what is antichris- 
tian and oppressive, shall be subjected to the heaviest and 
most unlooked for calamities. For as a snqre shall it come 
on all them that dwell on the face of the earth. When that 
period arrives, and unexpectedly will it arrive, those^ who 
obstinately ding to antichristian abuses, shall be destined 
to fall a ^»nare to the devices themselves have planned^ 

In the parallel chapter of Matthew (xxiv), in v. 41, 42, 
and 43 it is said, IVatchj therefort : for ye know not what * 
hour your Lord doth come. But know thisj that if the good 
man of the house had known in what watch the thief would 
come^ he would have watched^ and would not have suffered 
his house to be broken up. Therefore be ye also ready : for^ 
in such an hour as ye think not^ the son of man conteth. Bp« 
Newton observes, that ' Christ is said to come upon any 
notable and illustrious manifestation of his providence^ ;' 
and accordingly the context Jhere directs us to understand 
his coming of that splendid display of justice, when, as 
we are told in this chapter, the symbolic sun, and moon, 
and stars will all be darkened. 

Stron^y is this interpretation of these three verses con- 
firmed by the manner in which a parallel passage^ is applied 
by St. John. - In the war of Armageddon, the antichristian 
kings are to experience an irreparable defeat; and, in the 
account of this war, the following caution is inserted j Be» 
hold^ I come as a thief Blessed is he that watcheth^\ Here, 
says Daubuz, Christ himself is plainly represented ^s speak- 
ing. With a reference to the exhortation of Christ, which 
has just been quoted from Matthew, I cite also the follow- 
ing piassage from Dr. Hartley. \ How near the dissolution 
of^e present governments, generally or particularly, may 
be, would be great rashness to affirm. Christ will come in 
this sense also, as a thief in the night^^^ 



49 Vol. III. p. 346. 50 XVI. 15. 

51 On Man, vol II. p. 368. 
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On the order of time^ m which the «vents predicted by 
our Lord are to foUow each'Other, somewhat may be far- 
ther noted* The powers of heaven shaU be shaken* The 
antichristian powers shall be removed from the political 
universe. And tuev shall they see the son of man coming 
m a cloud with power and great glory. And (quickly af« 
terwards the religion of Jesus shall have a glorious preva- 
lence. ' And wh£n these things bxgin to gome to 
PASS ; when a pai^ of the oppressive governments of the 
worki sbaUbe destroyed (probably thoee ' of this character 
in Europe), and the Christian religion ia in consequence 
begimitng to produce its natural efieets \ then look up^ and 
lift up your heads; fo9 your detiverance draweth nigh. But 
Matthew says, that the sun shall be darkened abter the 
tribulation of those days^ What then is the conclusion we 
draw from the comparison of the two passages ? Since 
irom Maxthew we gather, that the tribulation and per&e« 
cution of the Jews are entirely to. cease, before the ^ti- 
christian governments of the world shaBi be completely 
darkened^ and simce from Luke we. kam, that what is 
called their deliverance in an event subsequent to the coia-^ 
mencement of the destructioa of these govemmenlist; it is 
probable, that an interval of time will elapse, between their 
being tolerated and freed -from all considerable oppressions, 
and their return to their own land and acceptance of the 
gospel of Jesus. To the expectations of reason this, in« 
deed, is perfectly consonant. 

From the explication which has been oQered of our 
Lord*i5 prediction, it- will, I hope, appear, that however 
awf^il and terrifying may be the aspect which they Drear, 
when first siirveyed, and however they may have been 
thought to threaten haman k;nd in general; yet that they 
do, when narrowly inspected and justly interpreted, cease 
to afford ground of alarm to the philosophic philanthro- 
pist and genuine Christian ; though they are, indeed, fitted 
to communicate a degree of seriousness and solicitude to 
every mind, and are calculated to inspire with the most 
painful reflexions and the deepest dismay all the sons of 
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usurpation and of plunder, however elevated tbeir power, 
however ancient their qlaims, and ho\rever artfully they 
may have sheltered themselves under the foriM of law or 
the profession of Christianity. But persons of this de- 
scription regard not the divine oracles* It were well, ii^ in 
the ears of such, the tremendous words of the apostle Pauj 
were loudly sounded. Beivare, therefore^ lest that come 
upon you^ whkh is sp&jten of in the prophets : Behoidy ye 
desfnsers^ and wonder and perish ; for I work a rvork in 
your days,-, a work, which ye shall in no wise believe, though 
a mem, declare it unto you^\ These words ^ St. Paid ap- 
plied' (I am now quoting^ from bp. Hurd) ' to the unbe- 
Hevmg Jews ; of whose mockery, and of whose fate, ye 
have heard what their own historian witnesseth^^ : and if 
vrc equal their obdurate spirit, that )»rophecy may clearly 
1^ applied, aikl np man can say, that it was not intended to 
be applied to ourselves.—* Let u&, then, on a principle of 
sclf4ove, ff not of piety, keep the sayings ofthisbook^, ccat- 
ceraing the man of sin« From many appearances, the 
aj^intetf time for the pull completion of them may luot 
be very rentote. And it becomes our prudence to take 
heed, that we be not found in the number of those, to whom 
that awful question is proposed, How Hk k, that ye da net 
discern the signs of this time" ?* This cautious and courtly 
prekite here assumes an apostolic plainness ; and seems, for 
a moment, to be forgetful of his episcopal station, and to 
divest himself of his natural character. To many of those, 
with whom his lordship associates, a more suitable lesson 
of caution and of advice he could not have possibly oifered. 

52 Acts xiii. 40, 41. 

53 Vol II. p. 228. • Josephus tells us, that, in the last dreadftil ruin of 
his unhappy countrymen, it was familiar with them, to make a jest ojdi" 
vine things, and to deride^ as so many senseless tales and juggling impostures, 
the sacred oracles of their prophets ; though they were then fulfilling before 
their eyes, 'and even.upon themselves.* Hurd, p. 226. 

54 Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the loords of this prophecy , 
and keep those things tohich are voritten therein. Rev. i. 3. 

55 Luke sii. 56. 
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My next quotation is from another classical scholar, who 
has likewise contemplated the signs of the tiitnes with an 
attentive eye, and who also was educated in the bosom of 
the church and in the university of Camtn-idge ; but whose 
principles of conduct have been perfectly opposite to those 
of the bishop of Worcester. * There is,^ says Mr. Wake- 
field, ^ a season, when inactivity were a crime : and public 
admonition, even at the hazard of personal comforts, rises 
into an indispensable obligation ; to those, at least, who are 
desirous that their master should not be ashamed of them at 
his second coming. I am expecting with trembling solici- 
tude^ amidst the incessant occupations of a li|;erary life, 
that alarming catastrophe, which the signs of the times b- 
dicate, in my mind, to be rapidly approaching*^.* 

To the reasons which have before been stated", to ac- 
count why the preceding exposition of the prophecy of Jesus 
has not been embraced or noticed by any of our English 
commentators, it may be added, that most of them have 
been too contracted in their inquiries, and h^ve been litde 
careful to collect the light which has been struck out by fo- 
reign writers on the subject : and that their vernacular ver- 
sion, upon which too implicit confidence has been placed, 
is, in some important points, erroneous. 



56 Spirit of Christianity compared \(rith the Spirit of the Times^ p. 26i 

57 In p. 396. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

esjections against thjl common iktkrpretations' of 

Christ's prophecy. 

HAVING endeavored to give a rational and consist- 
ent interpretation of the whole of the latter division of our 
Lord's prophetic discourse ; I shall, in order to furnish the 
reader with a yet farther presumption of its truth, briefly 
allege some objections, which have forcibly struck my own 
mind, and appear completely to overthrow the two other 
hypothesis ; one of which would explain it of the end of 
the world and the final judgment ; whilst the other would 
confine it to the period, when the capital of Judea was cap- 
tured and destroyed. Of these two interpretations, the 
first has obtained the greatest number of advocates* \ and 
with that I shall begin. 

It is to the false translation of r«^' «<*«$, as signifying the 
rvorldy that its prevalence may in a great degree be attri- 
butedf. This translation has the patronage of archbishop 
Tillotson. After our Lord'$ disciples had inquired, when 
shall these thing's be, i. e. when shall the tetople be destroy- 
ed, to this inquiry, * they subjoined,' says the archbishop, 
* another ; and what shall be the sign of thy coming ? that 
is, to judgment, and of the end of the world? which, in 
all probabilit}-, was added to the former, because they sup- 
posed that the one was presently to follow the other*.' ' The 
disciples,' says Matt. Henry in a more positive tone, * had 
Gonfounded*the destruction of Jerusalem, and the end of 
the world, which* was built upon a mistake, as if the tem- 
ple must needs stand as long as the world stands.' It is 
true, they were mistaken^. But this is an error, from 
which, I am convinced, they steered^perfectly clear. * They 
must,' as Dr. Macknight observes, ' certainly have known^ 



1 See Cressener*9 Dem. of tlie Prot. Appl. of the Apoc. p. 81. 

2 Serm. 96. 3 See p. 531, 532, 
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that Solomon's building hud been destroyed by the Babylo- 
nians^ though erected by the appointment of God, and dig- 
nified with the Schechinah, or visible symbol of the Divine 
presence. If so, they cJould hardly think that a temple so 
much inferior, both in the greatness of its privileges, and 
the beauty of its fabric, was not to perish, unless in the 
desolation of the world. In the second place, according 
to this interpretation of the prophecy, Jesus hath declared, 
with the greatest solemnity, a thing which no person could 
be ignorant of. For who did not know, that with the world 
Herod's temple, and all other buildings^ should crumble 
into pieces ?' 

* If,' says Mr. Nisbett, * our translation is admitted to 
be right, t^ie disciples not only introdute a question, which 
has no connexion with the occasion which gave rise to it, 
but which was directly opposed to their well-known senti- 
ments. So far were they from conceiving the end of the 
world to be at hand, in the strict and literal sense of the 
expression, that they became the followers of Jesus from a 
firm persuasion, that he was the Messiah, who shduld reign 
gloriously over them*.' And it may be added, that the apos- 
tles could not have forgotten, what the repeated prophetic 
declarations of Daniel necessarily imply, that the kingdom 
of Christ to be established on earth, should be of very long 
duration*. 

Jerusalem^ says the holy founder of our religion (Luk. 
xxi. 24), shall be trodden down of the Gentiles^ until the 
titi}es of the Gentiles be fulfilled; and, two or three verses 
farther, when these things begin to come to pasSj then look 
up^ and lift up your heads ; for your deliverance draweth 
nigh. That the first ,of these passages Kelates to the resto- 
ration of the Jews, is plain ; and that the second has a re- 
ference to the same event, there can be little room to doubt. 
To suppose that all the latter part of our Lord's prophecy 

respects the dissolution of the world, is to suppose, that he 

I 

4 Illustr. of Passages in the Epist. of the New Ttst. &c. p. 15. 

5 See Dan. 11. 44. vii. 14, 18, 27. 
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has solemnly foretold the future deliverance of the Jews, 
and that thU solemn declaration ^hall never be fulfilled. 
Such is the dilemma, to which the advocates of this opinion 
are reduced. 

Verily I say unto you^ this generation shall not pass, till 
all these things be fulfilled, is the affirmation of Christ, as 
given in our common version. It is on the sense, he I'ean- 
nexed to ym«, and on the literal interpretation of other of 
his words, that an artful, and seemingly formidable, objec* 
tion against the truth of our Lord's predictions has been 
foi^nded. The quotation that follows is from a writer, who 
approaches the believer with the' n^k of a friend, at the 
same time that he breathes the most determined hostility 
against ther religion of Jesus, and selves every opportunity 
of Sflently aiming a blow against the evidences of its divine 
original. * Those who understood in t)ieir literal sense the 
discourses of Christ himself * were,' says Mr. Gibbon, ' ob» 
LiGED to expect the second and glorious coming of the son 
of man in the clouds, before that generation was totally ex- 
tinguished, which had beheld his humble condition upon 
earth, and which might still be witness to the calamities of 
the Jews under Vespasian or Hadrian. The revolution of 
seventeen centuries has instructed us not to press too closely 
the mysterious language of prophecy and revelation ; but as 
long as, for wise purposes, this errbr was permitted to 
subsist in the church, it was productive of the most salu- 
tary effects on the faith and practice of ChristiansV But 
the lapse of time, I conceive, furnishes a very different les- 
son. It instructs us, not that the figurative language of 
prophecy has been pressed too closely, but that it has not 
been pressed close enough. 

Not very differently speakd a doctor of the church, whose 
concession will probably be regarded as rather extraordi- 
I nary, when it is considered that it proceeded from the pul- 
pit of one of our universities. Our Saviour, says Dr. 
Thomas Edwards, in the xxivth ch. of Matthew, * decisively 

6 Decl. and Fall of the Roman Emp. vol. IL p. 301. 

Vol. II. A a 
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foretells, that the generation then eusiing should not be 
totally extinguished, till it had witnessed his second and 
gplorious appearance in the clouds of heaven. Yet the re- 
cords of history do not authorise us to believe, that this 
prediction was accomplished at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem^' 

And after professedly investigating the import of various 
passages relevant to this- subject, and noticing the specious, 
and, as he conceives, unanswerable objection of Mr. Gib- 
bon ; he terminates his en^iry with declaring, that ^ it 
becomes the antagonist of ouv historian most earnestly ta 
consider, whether the real interests of Christianity would 
not be more essentially promoted by eonceding the objec- 
tion to his adversary, than by vainly attempting «to remove 
itV But happily the attempt is not vain. The interpreta- 
tion of our Lord's prophecy, which has been given in the 
present work, completely wrests from the hsuids of the in- 
fidel this powerful objection, against the truth of Christi- 
anity, and the veracity of Jesus as a prophet. 
' What our Lord says (Mark xiii. 27), and then shall he send 
his angels y and shall gather together his elect Jrom the four 
winds^ from the uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost 
part of heaven-, will be explained in a future chapter ; and ' 
I will^ here only observe, that this passage, which has been 
triumphantly urged as pointing to the day of judgment, and 
which, at the first sight5 certainly does aiford more counte- 
nance to that idea than any other verse in the whole of the 
discourse, is in truth inapplicable to that event. For, at 
that awful period, not the elect only, but all men whatso- 
every wiU, it may be expected, be sumnKxned before the tri- 
bunal of Christ. 

Another portion also of the prophecy, which has been 
thought most favorable to the hypothesis I am considering, 
and they shall s€e the Son of man coming in tlie clouds of 



7 Sermon on the PredictioiiB of the Apostles concerning the End of the 
World, preached before the University of Cambridge, 1790, p. 19. 
8. P. 351 
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heavetiy will, if traced to Ip source, be found altogether ad- 
verse to it. For the expression was borrowed by our Lord 
from the viith ch^ of DwiieP, where it unquestionably re- 
lates not to the dissolution of the world, but to the com* 
mehcement of Ae millennium. It might have been expected, 
th^t this circumstance would, of itself, have furnished the 
commentators with a clue, capable of guiding them in their 
researches, and that it ^ould have led them to fix on the 
true period, to which our Lord's prophecy pointed. 

The interpretation that follows from Matthew Henry is 
totally repugnant to reason and probability. In the 24th 
and 25th verses of the xiiith cji. of Mark, Christ ' foretells 
the Jinul dbsolution of the present frame and fabric of the 
world: even of that part of it which seems least liable to 
change, even, the upper part ; the sui\shaU be darkened^ and 
the moon shall no more give her light ; for they shall be 
quite out-shone by the glory of the Son of man, Issu xxiv# 
23. The stars of heaven, that from the beginning had 
kept their place, and regular motion, shall fall as leaves in 
autumn ; and the powers that are in heaven, the heavenly 
bodies, the fixed stars, shall be shaken^V They are such 
interpretations as this, and that other which is cited from 



9 We may, says Mede, take * this for a sure ground, that this expres- 
sion of the Son ofmar^t coming in the clouds qf heaven, so often inculcated in 
the New Testament, is taken from and hath reference to the prophecy of 
Daniel, being nd where else foimd in the Old Testament. As our Sav- 
our also calls himself so frequenUy the Son pf mian^ because Daniel so 
caUed him,-^and that we might look for the accomplishment of what is 
there prophesied of in him. U was not ki -vain, that when our Saviour 
quoted the prophecy of Diyniel, he added, he that readeth kirn, let him un^ 
4lerstattd.' p. 934. See .a similar observation of Dr. Sykes mentioned in 
Vol. II. p. 163. 

10 Dr. Pococke, in his Commentary on a similar passage in Joel, ch. 
iii. V. 15, where it is said, the wn and thcTnoon shall he darAenedf and the stars 
shall fvithdraw their shining, says, < Jerom thinks the words so to sound, as 
if those heavenly bodies, notable to behold the sorrows of that day pf 
God's judgments spoken o^ and the cruel tm'ments inflicted on them that 
shall then perish* should even out of fear to themselves^ withdraw their 
presence. He seems to refer it to the dreadful day of the last judgment.' 
That it cannot pojmt to that day is plain from the temporal blessings, which 
are promised^ in the subsequent verses, to the children of Israel. 
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Jerom in a note, which have aiForded ^ome colour of plau- 
sibility to the groundless declaration of Thomas Paine, a 
declaration on which he lays much stress (in his Age of 
Season J J that the belief of Christianity, and the belief of 
4i pluralit}*' of worlds, are altogedier irreconcileable. * What 
arc we to think,' asks this celebrated writer, ' of the Chris- 
tian system ^ of faith, that forms itself u{)on the idea of 
only one world, and that of no greater extent, as is before 
ahewn, than 25,000 miles"? ' Certainly if this narrow, un.. 
philosophic idea formed really a part of the Christian sys- 
tem, this circumstance would throw over it very strong 
suspicions* But the fact is, that the idea ought to be se- 
parated from it, and that Christianity stands perfectly clear 

of the charge", 

 , I  ' , I '. .      

11 P. 39 — 4/6. In animadverting on the manner in which Mr. Psune has 
spoken of the book of Revelation, Mr. Wakefield says, * that the random 
fiction of a^ distempered brain should be marked with such characters of 
consistency and trutJti, as are found on the face of the Apocalypse, is to 
me perfectly inconceivable : not much unlike a suspicion, that the fabric of 
St. Peter's at Rome was not the work of architectural ingenuity, but 
thrown up in its present form by an earthquake or a volcano.' Exam, of 
the Age ofHeason, 2d ed. p. 45. 

12 In truth, the study of revelation, by teaching us, that we are beings 
designed for immortality tends to enlarge our views with respect to the 
probable destination of many of the planetary orbs, which revolve either 
round our own or more distant suns. To suppose that the particular state 
of being and happiness, or the particular ^/ace of residence, to which vir- 
tuous men will be transported at their departure from this world, will for 
ever remain the same, is, I conceiire, an expectation contracted and un- 
philosophic, though it has, indeed, been Irequcntty countenanced by the 
declarations of divines. In the chaun of existence, man, it may be pre- 
sumed, constitutes no very elevated link. The distinctions of being 
which intervene between roan and the o}'ster, numerous as they are, it 
is likely, are surpassed in number by those which separate man from the 
Deity. Is it credible, that an, immortality should be passed, on a single 
spot of creation, or in a uniform routine of occupations ! Is it not rather 
to be expected, that there will be a long succession of states and of worlds, 
in which improvements will gradually succeed to improvements, the fa- 
culties of the celestial inhabitants being more and more enlarged, and 
their prospects becoming more and more extensive ? The promises of ne- 
^er-ending .happiness, which the New Testament promises to the virtu- 
ous, do then perfeptly correspond with those magnificent ideas of the ex^ 
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Had the discourse of Jesus been prophetic of the disso- 
lution of, the world and of the day of Judgment, surely it 
might have been expected, that some notite should have 
been taken in it of the resurrection of the dead, of their 
being summoned before the bar of Christy of the solemn 
sentence there to be pronounced, and of the varying situa* 
tions of felicity and wretchedness in which each individual 
shall then bd placed* But to these momentous circum- 
stances there is no allusion in the prophecy. 

Bp* Newton, Dr. Macknight, Mr; Nisbett, and some 
other modem writers, plainly discerning that this interpre- 
tation of our Jtord's pipphecy, as referring to the end of 
the world, is altogether untenable, have advanced another, 
which they flatter themselves is more free from difficulties. 
The whole of it they explain as relating to the Jewish state 
alone, and the subversion of the Jewish capital and policy* 
As the interpretation they reject is principally grounded 
upon an erroneous translation of ytm ; in the same manner 
that which they have adopted derives its prim^ support 
from the ambiguity of a single word. But the argument, 
drawn from the equivocal meaning of <«»*«, is spoken of by 
bp. Newton as if it were decisive and irresistible. * It is,' 
says he, ' to me a wonder how any man can refer part of 
the foregoing discourse to the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and part to the end of the world, or any othdr distant 
event, when it is said so positively here in the conclu»on, 
all these things shall be fulfilled in this generations'^.'* In 
order to account for the wonder expressed by the prelate, 
and for his having sincerely felt it, candor might incline 

I i< I   ..III , 

tent of space, and the capaciousness of the heavenly bodies, which the 
stndy of Astronomy suggests. The extreme brevity of the period of our 
continuance on earth, when contrasted with the boundless extent of eter- 
nity, bears, mdeed, some analogy to the difference, which subsists be- 
tween the immensity of the material universe, and the comparative di- 
minutiveness of the solar system, which, to an eye placed in the centre 
of existence, would appear but as a point, and, if annihilated, would be 
far from occasioning any perceptible veracity. 
13 Vol. II. p. 317. ^ 
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one to sappose, were the supposition admissible, that he 
had never heard of another signification having been an- 
nexed to the word. But since it was differeiitly explained 
by the generality of the fathers, and, as has already been 
seen, by Brenius, and Mede, by Wolfius, Marckius and 
Dn Sykes ; and since the world was in possession of their 
respective writings, antecedendy to the publication of the 
bishop's Dissertations, not to mention other well known 
authors who had noticed this explication of the word ;. it is 
not credible, that so diligent a student as his Lordship 
could have been ignorant of it, or of its having been ad- 
vanced by critics of eminence. 

.The reader has already seen, that in Matthew the ques- 
tion of our Lord's disciples runs thus (and it is in Mat- 
thew that it is most fully expressed), Tell usj when shall 
these things be ? i. e. the overthrow and demolition of the 
temple of Jeruss^m. And what shall b^ the sign of thy 
comings and of the end of the period ? .That this passage 
contains two distinct (Questions, any person, I think, whp 
views it with an impartial eye, will not fail of discerning ; 
and it is therefore reasonable to believe, that our Lord 
would give to them distinct answers. As bp. Newton, 
however, clearly perceived, that if these promises were 
granted, the conclusion alleged would follow ; he asserts^ 
that ^ the purport of the question plainly is when shall the 
destruction of Jerusalem be, and what shall be the signs 
of it**.' — But this is only part of the purport ; and, I be- 
lieve, this mode of limiting the question is not more con- 
trary to the opinion of the majority of interpreters, than it 
is at variance with the plain import of the words. ' They 
inquire of him,' says Chrysostom (in loc), ' these two 
things, when shall these things be : namely the dissolution 
of the temple, and what would be the sign of his coming.^ 

Theophylact (in loc.) has a similar passage. Indeed the 
lea:med Maldonatus (in his commentary printed in 1639) 
says, that ^o ,one denies^ thiat the disciples asked of him 



14 Vol. II. p. 214. 
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distinct questions, respecting the destruction of the temple, 
and his coming'* ^ Christ, if I am capable of discerning 
any thing,' says Grotius, ^ distinctly answers to distinct 
questions.— -TAe coming of Christ many do not distinguish 
from the end of the world, being, I apprehend, deceived 
.by the ambiguity of the word ; for it is most certain, that 
the word gr«pvo>M [or coming'] has a diversity of acceptation. 
I here interpret it, not of the Judgment, but oif the kinx;- 
DOM of the Messiah'^' 

* Our Saviour could not,' says Mr. Taylor of Ports- 
mouth, ^ mean to tell his disciples, that his coming would 
be Airing that generation and at the time of the desolation^ 
because he had assured them, that the time of his coming 
was known to God alone, verse 36. Mark xiii. 32^^' 

In the "^th v. of the xxist ch. of Luke our Lord fore- 
tells, that the Jews shall be led into ail nations^ and that 
the capital of their country shall continue in possession of 
the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled* 
Now this period is not arrived, but Jeruscdem is still trod*- 
den down of the Gentiles : and it is therefore reasonable to 
suppose, frotn the manner in which the 9 subsequent verses 
are introduced, that neither are the prophecies contained in 
them yet accomplished. 

It is to Judea and Jerusalem alone, that bp. Newton, and 
those who follow his hypothesis, of course apply the* 25th 
verse ; which, according to the common translation, runs 
thus, and there shall be signs in the sun^ and in the moon^ 
and in the stars ; and upon the earth distress of nations ^tuith 
perplexity ; the sea and the waves roaring. But it would, 
I apprehend, require far greater talents than the bp. of 
Bristol or any other prelate ever possessed to shew, how 
^t^x^ f^«nr, which signifies the distress of the nations or of 
the Gentiles, and •txn/uni^ which denotes either the habit- 
able earth or the wide extent of the Roman empire, can be 
applied with any shew of reason and of probability, to the 
Jewish people and to the narrow limits of Palestine. 

15 Grot in Mat. xxiv. 5. 16 On the Grand Jfiostacy, p. 52. 
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With what color of plaosibility the encouragement of 
Jesus to look up^ and lift up their heads^ on account of an 
approaching deliverance, can be applied, as bp. Newton and 
his followers have applied it, to the period when Jerusalem 
was destroyed, I am, also, altogether unable to discern. 
They cannot consider it to have been addressed by our 
Lord to his disciples in the character of Jews, since this 
was the ^ra, when the descendants of Abraham sustained 
a complete overthrow, and encountered the most signal ca- 
lamities : nor is it agreeable to the veracity of his prophe- 
tic character, to suppose him to have foretold, that, at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the hour of the deliverance of 
the Christians would approach, though it is a well-known 
fact, that they were then exposed, and for a very long pe- 
riod of years subsequent to that time continued to be ex- 
posed, to all the frowns and insults of the world ; to the 
powerful enmity of the priesthood, and to the persecutions 
of the civil magistrate, persecutions cruel in their effects 
and frequent in their recurrence. 

Our Lord says (I am now transcribing' from Matthew), 
and then shall appear the sign of the son of man in heaven : 
and then shall all the tribes of the earth mourns and they 
shall see the son of man coming in the clouds of heaven with 
power and great glory* The expression translated, all the 
tribes of the earthy bp. Newton asserts, signifies merely the 
Jewish tribes, inhabiting the province of Judea ; and he 
maintains, that this passage plainly signifies, ^ that the de- 
struction of Jerusalem will be such a remarkable instance 
of divine vengeance, such a signal manifestation of Christ's 
power and glory, that all the 'Jewish tribes shall moum'^.' 
But unfortunately for this interpretation, it is completely 
at -Variance with the testimony of civil and ecclesiastical 
history. So far from authoristing us to conclude, that the 
Jews discerned 6r acknowleged, in the destruction of their 
city, any display of Christ's power ; or that they attributed 
to their rejection of him, and the cruel death which he 
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had received at their hands^ the overthrow of their armies, 
their capital, and their polity: it informs us, that they still 
insulted the memory of their crucified Messiah, and still 
remained hardened in infidelity. 

Dr. Campbell, speaking of that verse in Luke where it 
is said, then shall there be signs in the sun^ and in the moony 
and in the stars ; and upon the earth distress^ with perplex* 
ity of the nations ^ says, ^ the prediction, which the verse un- 
der examination introduces, is accurately distinguished by 
the historian, as not commencing till after the completion 
of the former. It was not, till after the calamities which 
were to befal the Jews should be ended ; after their capital 
**and temple, their last resource, should be invested and 
taken, and the wretched inhabitants destroyed or carried 
captive into all nations ; after Jerusalem should be trodden 
by the Gentiles ; nay, and after the triumph of the Gen- 
tiles should be brought to a period ; that the prophecy con- 
tained in this and the two subsequent verses should beg^n 
to take eifect. The judicious reader, to be convmced of 
this, needs only give the passage an attentive perusal'^' 
To this quotation another from Mede may be added. To 
interpret the * coming of the Son of man in the clouds of 
heaven^ and his kingdom then, of his coming to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, is contrary to the context of our Savi- 
our's prophecy : for the coming of Christ to destroy Jeru* 
salem was the beginning and cause of that great and long 
tribulation of that people ; but the coming and appearing of 
the Son of man in the clouds of heaven is expressly said 
should be after it, immediately after the days of that tribulc" 
tion^ &c. Matt. xxiv. 29. Mark xiii. 24.' To the same 
purpose Luke says, after, or when the * Times of the Gen* 
tiles are fulfilled^ then shall be the signs in the sun and 
moouy and then they shall see the Son of man coming in a 



* 18 So extremely brief are Dr. Campbell's observations on our Lord's 
prophecy, that the pasuige above, to every word of i which I subscribe. 
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tarth^ as nvifi a$ the eagle flieth : a nation^ whose tongue 
thou shait not understand: a nation of fierce countenance^ 
xvhich shall not regard the person of the oldy nor shew favor 
to the young. And he shall eat the fruit of thy cattJe, and 
the fruit of thy land. And he shall besiege thee in all thy 
gatesy until thy high and fenced walls come doxvny wherein 
thou trustesty throughout all thy land. 

The nation, spoken of by the prophet, was to come from 
far^ from the end of the earth. * This shews,' says bishop 
Patrick, that ^ he speaks of the Romans, rather than of the 
Chaldeans, who did not come from far^ much less from the 
end of the far^A.*— -whereas the Romans by whote they 
were last destroyed, came literally from far ^ and from the 
end of the earth; particularly Julius Severus was called by 
the emperor Hadrian to their destruction out of this island 
of Britain ; wherein Vespasian also had given gfeat proof 
of his conduct* And Hadrian himself, and Trajan, by 
whom they were still more crushed, after Vespasian had 
destroyed their city and temple, were both Spaniards by 
birth. And, therefore, Manasseh Ben Israel says peremp- 
torily, in his book de Termino Vttce (lib. III. sect. 3), this 
is to be understood of the soldiers in Vespasian's army, 
which he brought out of England, France, and Spain, and 
other remote parts of the world.' * The Romans too,' says 
bp. Newton, ' for the rapidity of their conquests might 
very well be compared to eagles, and perhaps not without 
an allusion to the standard of the Roman armies, which 
was an eagle*.' Not only the eagles^ and the distance from 
Rbme^ says Dr. Apthorp, ' discriminate the Romans from 
the Chaldeans, but also the language^ for that of the latter 
was only a dialect of the Hebrew'.' 

This distant people, says the Jewish legislator, shall be 
of fierce countenance^ not regarding the person of the old'^ 
nor shewing favor to the young. To the conduct of the 
Romans these particulars, says bishop Patrick, are strictly 
applicable ; for they were ' a people stem, fierce, undaunt- 
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ed,' who * inflexibly pursued their designs.' The passage 
that follows is from bp. Newton. * When Vespasian en- 
tered Gadara, Josephus saith, that ^^ he slew all, man by 
man, the Romans showing mercy to no age, out of hatred 
to the nation, and remembrance of their former injuries*" 
The like slaughter was made at Gamala. ^^ For no body 
escaped besides two women, and they escaped by conceal- 
ing themselves from the rage of the Romans. For they did 
not so much as spare young children, biit every one, at that 
time, snatching up many, cast them down from the cita- 
del*." Their enemies were also to besiege and take their 
cities. The Romans, as we may read in Josephus's history 
of the Jewish war, demolished several fortified places, be- 
fore they besieged^ and destroyed Jerusalem. And the 
Jews may very well be said to have trusted in their high 
and fenced wails j for they seldom ventured a battle in the 
open field.' We read also, that, in the reign of Hadrian, 
^ 50 of their strongest castles, and 985 of their best towns, 
were sacked and demolished'.' 

Moses adds in the verses which follow, the man's eye 
shall be evil towards his brotfier^ and towards, the wife of his 
bosom ; because he hath nothing left hitn in the siege^ and in 
the straightnessy wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee 
in all thy gates* And in like manner the woman's eye shall 
be evil toxvard the husband of her bosom^ and toward her 
son^ and toward her daughter* This also was fulfilled, and 
in the most literal manner. I know not whether the ex- 
tremities of famine, to which the Jews were reduced in the 
memorable siege of their metropolis by Titus, are to be 
fully paralleled in the records of history. • ' Women,' says 
Josephus, * snatched the food out of the very mouths of 
their husbands, and sons of their fathers, and (what is most 
lamentable) mothers of their infants.' And ' in every 
house, if any semblance of food appeared, a battle ensued, 
and those who were the dearest friends, snatching away the 
• " .11,^.11 . ._. .... — ^ ,.^. . ..11,. 

6 Bel. Jud 1. III. c. r. 1. IV. c. i. 

7 Nevrton, vol. I. p. 178 ; vol. 11. p. 296. 
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miserable provisions of life, fought with one another*' An4 
we read in the same author, that a woman of rank and opu- 
lence killed and eat her own infant-child^ 

But the prophet does not foretell merely the greatness of 
their sufferings during the siege. What should happen to 
them at a subsequent period he also predicts : the unexam- 
pled dispersion they should experience, the universal oppro- 
briums with which they should be assailed, and the cruel 
persecutions which they should encounter. Te shall^ says 
Moses, be plucked from off the land whither thou goeat t$ 
possess^ And the Lord shall scatter thee among' all people^ 
from one end of the earth even unto the other^^^-^And among 
these nations shalt thou find no ease^ neither shall the 9ole of 
thy feet have rest: but the Lord shall give thee there a trem^ 
hling hearf\ and failing of eyeSj and sorrow of mind. And 
' thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt feat 
day and nighty and shalt have none^ assurance of thy life, 
Jn the morning thou shalt say^ Would God it were even / 
and at even thou shalt ^ay^ Would God it were morning /— ^ 
And thou shalt be oppressed and spoiled evermore* — The 
Lord will make thy plagues wonderful, — even great plagues, 
and of long continuance. — And thou shalt become an asto- 
nishment, a proverb, and a by-word, among all nations 
whither the Lord shall lead thee. 

It is from the xxviiith ch. of Deuteronomy", that all 
these remarkable passages, which have been quoted from 



a Bel. Jud. 1. V. c. 10 ; 1. VI. c. 3. 

9 Moses elsewhere says, in the name of the Supreme Being*, / w// 
scatter you among the heathen, and w^V/ draw out a tvoord after you : and your 
land shall be desolatCy and your^citiev ivaste. Lev. xxvi. 33. 

10 In V. 25, of the same chapter, Moses says, and thoa shait be removed 
into all the kingdoms of the earth, 

11 The same ideais clsewJiere given by Moses in a more expanded 
form, and willi great felicity of expression. Upon them that are left alive 
of you I sdll tend a fainfness 'into their hearts, in the lands of their CTiemies ,- 
and the sound of a shaken leaf shall chase them; and they shall flee, asjieemz 

from a sword f and they shall fall when none pursueth. J^ev. xxvi. 36. 
' 12 Deut xxviii. 37, 49—52, 59—67. Moses says in another place, And 
yet for all thgt, when they be in the land of their enemies, I will not ca4t them 



Moses, are taken. *• Had any thing like this, in M6ses*&; 
time,' asks Dn Clarke, ' ever happened to any nation ? Or 
was there in nature any probability that any such thing 
should ever happen to any people ? That, when they were 
conquered by their enemies, and led into captivity, they 
should neither continue in the place of their captivity, nor 
be swallowed up and lost among their conquerors, but be 
scattered among all the nations of the world, and hated by 
all nations for many ages, and yet continue a people ? Or 
could any description of the Jews, written at this day, pos- 
sibly be a more exact and lively picture of the state they 
have now been in for many ages ; than this prophetic de- 
scription, given by Moses, more than 3000 years ago" V 

* Here,' says bp. Newton, * are instances of prophecies, 
of prophecies delivered above three thousand years ago, 
and yet as we sfee fulfilling in the world at this very time : 
and what stronger proofs can we desire of the divine le- 
gation of Moses ? How these instances may affect others, 
I know not ; but for myself I must acknowlege, they not 
only convince, but amaze and astonish me beyond expres- 
sion'*.' * Chrysostom,' says Dr. Worthington'*, * often 
presses the argument from the completion of the prophecies 
concerning the Jews, having continued so long in his time. 
How much greater strength must this argument have a<S- 
quired since"*.' 

What bishop Newton has related respecting the origin 
of his Dissertations on Prophecy, in the dedication pre- 
fixed to them, may with pertinence be alleged, after the 
citation of the memorable prophecy of Moses. To the 
statement of the author of the Dissertations the infidel 



awtj^f neither vnll labhor therriy to destroy them utterly 9 and to break my cove* 
nant mth them. Ley. xxvi. 44. 

13 Evid, ofKat, and Hev. Rel. 1738, p. 433. For a minute account of 
the flilfilment of all the prophecies relating* to the Jews, in their dispersed 
and persecuted state, Jortin, bp. Newton, and Basnag^ may be consulted. 

14 VoL I. p. 199. 

15 Vol. II. p. 33. 

16 Orat III. in Judacos, tom. VI. p. 337. ed. Savil. 
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WQuld do well to attend. Should he unite in himself the 
abilities of a Hume, a Gibbon and a Voltaire, he would not 
be equal to the task of demonstrating the insolidity of the 
' bishop's conclusion. ^ What first suggested the design 
were some conversations formerly with a great general*^, 
who had for many years the chief commands in the army, 
and was a man of good understanding, and of some read- 
ing, but unhappily had no regard for revealed religion or 
the clergy. When the prophecies were urged as a proof 
of .revelation, he constantly derided the notion, asserted 
that there was no such thing, and that the prophecies which 
were pretended were written after the events. He wa^ in- 
formed, that though such a thing might with less scruple and 
more confidence be affirmed of some prophecies fulfilled 
long ago, yet it could never be proved of any, the contrary 
might be proved almost to a demonstration : but it could 
not be so much as affirmed of several prophecies without 
manifest abisurdity ; for there were several prophecies in 
scripture, which were not fulfilled till these latter ages, and 
were fulfilling even now, and consequently could not be 
framed after the events, but undeniably were written and 
published many ages before. He was startled at this, and 
said, he must acknowlege, that if this point could be proved 
to satisfaction, there would be no arguing against such plain 
matter of fact; it would certainly convince him, and he 
believed would be the readiest way to convince every rea- 
sonable man, of the truth of revelation.' 

There are subjects, which to contemplate with what is 
called philosophic indifference (a favorite and perverted ex- 
pression among a certain class of persons), infallibly indi- 
cates a want of feeling and a deficiency of discernment ; 
betrays the incontestable marks of an unnatural insensibi- 
lity to the best interests of mankii^d, and of a blind disre- 
^;ard to their own most important concerns and ultimate 



17 In the recently pubtished Discourses of the Rev. Mr. Robert Gray, 
he is said to have beensMarshal Wade. 
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destination. Prophecy and Revelation are doubtless de* 
serving of being ranked in this class of subjects. The 
fact, however, is, that infidels are generally chargeable with 
omitting to consult the pages of prophecy at all ; andy when 
they do consult them, they bring not along with them that 
degree of previous knowlege, without which, in many 
cases, it were vain to attempt to arrive at their meaning. 
Is it then to be wondered, that viewing them, as they do, 
with an eye, rendered dim by indifference, jaundiced by 
prejudice, and clouded by ignorance, they should, as they 
hastily inspect them, discover no solid ground on which 
to stand? Is it not to be expected, that amid this re- 
ligious apathy and neglect of inquiry, they will still wan- 
der in the labyrinths of error and the perplexing paths of 
infidelity ; and, remaining involved in its melancholy gloom^ 
will still tread over the tremulous surface of doubt and un- 
certainty ; without being able to descry, through the mists 
of futurity, mists which the light of revelation enables man' 
to penetrate, those mansions of immortality and happiness, 
of exalted virtue and improved intellect, which are situated, 
beyond the confines of the grave and this sublunary world, 
and to which the Christian looks forward with such steady 
confidence and such transporting hope ? 

But I return to the subject of the chapter. The stub- 
bom incredulity of the Jews, and the extraordinary deso- 
lation of their land, Isaiah thus describes. And he ssud, 
Goy and tell this people^ hear ye indeed^ but understand not; 
and see ye indeed^ but perceive not. Make^^ the heart of 
his people fat^ and make their eyes heavy ^ and shut their 
eyes ; lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their earSy 
and understand with their hearty and convert^ and be healed. 
Then said /, Lord how long f And he answered^ until the 
cities be wasted without inhabitant^ and the holies without 
many and the land be utterly desolate. And the Lord have 
removed men far awayy and there be a great forsaking in 



18 « In the style of scripture the prophets are said to do ^fhat they de- 
clare v)iU be done,* Bp. Newton in loc. vol. I. p. 332. 
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the mi<Ut of th0 land\ * Here is,' aays bp. Newton, ' a 
remarkable grstdation in the denouncing of these judgments. 
Net only Jerusalem and the cities should be wasted without 
inhabitant^ but ^vefi the single houses should be without 
fkart; utiA not onlv the houses af the cities should be with^ 
oHtman; but even the country should be utter iy desohte ; 
and hot only the people should be removed out of the bmd^ 
but the LordshcMlA remove them far away ; and they should 
pot be removed for a short period, but there ^ould be a 
great or rather a long forsaking in the midst of the land* 
And hath not the world seen idl these particulars exactly 
fulfilled ? Have not the Jews labored under a spiritual blind-* 
ness and infatuation in hearing but not Understandings in 
seeing but not perceiving the Messiah^ after the accom- 
plishment of so many propbeci<^S) after the performance of 
80 many miracles ? Hath not their land been utterly deso^ 
late? Have they not been removed fat away into the most 
distant parts of the earth i And hath not their removal or 
bismishment been now of near 1 TOO years diiration? And 
do they not still continue deaf and blind^ obstinate and unr 
believing ? The Jew*, at the time of the delivery of this 
prbphecy, gloried in being the peculiar church and people 
of God : and would any Jew of himself have thought or 
have said) that his nation would in process of time become 
an infidel and reprobate nation, iniidel and reprobate for 
many ages, oppressed by men, and forsaken by God ? It 
Was above 750 years before t}ie biirth of Christ, that Isaiah 
predicted these things $ and how Could he have predicted 
them, unless he had been illuminated by the divine vision ; 
pr could they have succeeded accordingly, ui^less the spirit 
pf prophecy had b^ett the spirit of God' 
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19 VI. 9— 12. 

2^ Bp. I^ewton, vol I. p. 233. * That a eowitry should be dep<^ukted 
f^d desolated by the inciirsions anpl depredations of foreign enemies is,^ 
isays the prelate in anot^her place (p. 222), 'nothing wonderful, but that it 
^ould lie ao many ages in this miserable condition is moi'e than |pan 
pould foresee., «nd could be levealed only by.Qod.' 
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^ That tlie Jews,' aajrs the Hshcqa of Worceitcr, * should 
continue for so many ages under such treatment ^ 'thef 
have experienced ; * evety where and always spumed, re^ 
viled, oppressed ; yet neither worn out by dus u^agib ; nor 
induceil by it to renounce their offensive professicn, and 
take refuge in the mass of people among Whom they live ; 
that neither time, nor custom, nor suffering, should get the 
better of thei;- bigotry or patience i but llwt they should 
stUl subsist, a numerous, a distinct, a wretched people^ tm 
they do to this diay ; all this hath something prodigious in 
it, which the common principles of human nature will mt 
easily explaiati— They thrive under their oppressioiw^ and 
jseem to multiply amidst dieir distresses ; as if the order of 
things were reversed in regard to them, and the same causes 
operated to the conservation of thb people^ which tend so 
naturally to the waste and destruction of every other* That 
small colonies of men, transported into strangle and popu- 
lous nations, should preserve distinct existence, and not 
insensibly moulder away and mix the^iseiires with their 
numerous native mssters ; this, I thiok, is without exa^- 
{de in the history of mankind. If the Jews might be ex-* 
pected to abound any where, it should methinks be in Ju- 
dea ; where the sight of the Holy Land, and the memory 
of their past fortunes, might invigorate their prejudices, 
and perpetuate their attachment to the Jewish name and 
worship. But it so happens, that the number of Jaws in 
that country haUi now for many ages neen inconsiderable, 
while they swarm in every other*'.' 

The dropks of rain which fall, nay the great rivets which 
flow into the ocean, arc soon mingled and lost in that im- 
mense body of waters : atid the same in all human proba^ 
btlity would have been the fate of the Jews, they would 
have been mingled and lost in the common mass of man- 
kind 5 but on the contrary they flow into all parti of the , 
world, rmx with all nations, and yet keep separate from ' 
all* They still live as a distinct people^ and ytt they no 



21 Hurd, vol. Lp. 177, 182, 183- 
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^here IWt accordiog to their own laws, no where elect 
their oWn magistrates, no where enjoy the full exercise of 
their religion**.* 

• Religions,' says Basnage, * triumph under the protec- 
tion of a conqueror ; they languish and sink with 'sinking 
monarchies. Paganism, which once overspread the face 
of the earth, is extinct. The Christian church, glorious in 
its martyrs, yet was considerably diminished by the perse- 
cutions to which it was exposed ; and the breaches, made 
in it by those acts of violence, it was not easy to repair. 
Here, however, we behold a church hated and persectited 
for seventeen centuries ; but nevertheless sustaining itself 
and widely extended. Often have kings- employed the se- 
verity of edicts and the hand of executioners to ruin it. 
Scditjous multitudes, by means of massacres, have com- 
mitted outrages against it still more tragical. Princes and 
People, Pagans, Mahometans, and Christians, at variance 
in so many things, have coalesced in the design of exter- 
minating it, and have been unable to succeed. The Bush 
of Mosesj surrounded with flames, perpetually bums, and 
is never consumed. At different periods, the Jews have 
been expelled from all parts of the world ; which hath only 
served to spread them in all regions. From age to age 
they have been exposed to persecutions and misery*'. Yet 
still they subsist, in spite of the ignominy and the hatred 
which hath pursued them in all places ,• whilst the greatest 
naonarchies are fallen, and nothing remains of them besides 
the name**.' 

In addition to those important facts, the leng'th and the se- 
verity of their sufferings, there are some other circumstances, 
not perhaps entirely unworthy of being noted, which serve 



•ss 



22 Bp. Newton, vol. I. p. 216. 

23' The «count of the Jevrs who hafe been plundered, «ent naked 
into bsnishment. starved, tortured, left to perish in prisons, hanged, and 
burnt by Christians, would fill many volumes.' Jprtin's Rem. on Eccl 
Hist roL n. p. 420, 

, 24 Mitt, dtt yuifi, VI. i. 
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to augment our wonder at the Jews still remaining uninter- 
mingled with the natives, and with the sects of the various 
climes which they inhabit* * They profess a religion ybwn^/- 
ed on temporal promises only ; and how miserably these 
have failed them, the experience of many ages hath now 
shewn/ They ' are shut out from the only country in the 
world, where the several rites and ordinances of their reli- 
gion can be regularly and lawfully observed.* They *have 
besides, the sensible mortification of knowing, that all theii: 
brethren of the dispersion are every where in equal distress 
with themselves ; and that there is not one Jewish state or 
sovereignty subsisting on the face of the whole earth**.' 

From considering the present extraordinary situation of 
the Jews, and the prophecies that foretell their dispersion, 
I shall pass on to some of those, which assert their future 
restoration. 

* About the time of the fall of the Othman empire and 
of the Christian Antichrist, the Jews,' says bp. Newton, 
' shall turn to the Lord, and be restored to their own land. 
Innumerable are the passages concerning the conversion 
and restoration of this people*^.' This, observes Mr. 
Lowth, * is plainly foretold by most of the prophets of the 
Old Testament*^' * That the Jews,' says Dr. Priestky, 
* shall return to their own country, about the tinje of the 
commencement of the millennium ; that they shall possess 
it many years in peace, and be a very flourishing nation, 
seem to be most distinctly foretold in many prophecies of 
the Old Testament**.' 

From those words of Christ, that Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the Gentiles^ until the Times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled^ says Wolzogenius, * it clearly appears, that to 
the oppression of the Jewish nation by the Gentiles a certain 
termination and limit is placed ; so that it is unquestionable, 
that they will not remain for ever in that state of servitude, 

25 Kurd, vol. I. p. 180. 26 Vol III. p. 389- 

27 On Isa. XI. ii- 

28 Institutes of Nat and Rev. ReL vol. II. p. 420. 
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but at some period will be emancipated from this yoke*' 
To the same purpose speaks bp. Newton, * When the Times 
of the Gentiles shall befulfilkd^ then the expression implies 
that the Jews shall be restored : and for what reason, can 
we believe, that though they are dispersed among all na- 
tions, yet««-chey are kept distinct from all, but for the far" 
ther manifestation of God's purposes towards them^?' 
yerusalem^ says bp.^ Hurd, was * to be trodden down of the 
Gentiles^% until the Times of the Gentiles should befulfiUed'^^. 
Nor say, that this last prophecy is indefinite, for the Time^ 
of the Gentiles is a period well known ip the prophetic writ- 
ings; a period of long duration indeed, as the event hath 
shewn ; yet a period, marked out by other prophecies (which 
may come, in turn, to be considered in this Lecture) no 
less distinctly than their other captivities had been'\' As 
the learned prelate has not thought proper to treat farther 
on the subject, I shall, with respect to it, quote from the 
Discourse of Mr. Mede, oh the Apostacy of the Latter 
Times^ which the bishop entitles ' exquisite and unanstwer- 
able.' * Until the Times of the Gentiles be fulfilled: that is 
(as was said before) until the Monarchies or the Gen- 
tiles should be finished. For the Times of the Gentiles 
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29 Vol. II. 314. 

30 Since the destruction of Jerusidero by Titosi and during a coarse of 
abdve 1700 years, it lias accordingly never once been in possession of the 
Jews, unless indeed it be fact (and this is a matter disputed), that in their 
rebellion against Hadrian, a small number of them occupied it for a few 
months oar for abdut the period of a year. It has successively been under 
the dominion of the Ronuuls, Saracens, Franks, Mamalukes, and Turks/ 
' And there is not the least apparent probability,' says Mr. Evanson, * that 
its condition will be altered, till the world shall see that Grand Rev(4ution 
in human affairs take place, at the period denominated in all the Christian 
scriptures the coming of yesus Christ, and the establishment of the kingdom 
of God upon eartli.' On the Dissonance of the Evangelists, p. 101. 

31 As Christ denominates the period in which we now live, the Time^ 
of the Gpitiles, it is plain, that those principles of practice, and those sys- 
tems of religion, which at present have the ascendant, are regarded, ip 
the eye of prophecy, as unworthy of the name of Christiaii# and as in fact 
being gentile or heathen. 

32 Vol. 1. p. 174. 
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are that la^t period of the Roman kingd^tn prop^ected of^ a 
Time, Times^ and half a Titne^^^ Now these, Mede cUe» 
wheire observes, are equivalent to three prophetic years and 
a half, or 1260 ordinary years. But, ad there is reason to 
believe, that the conclusion of the 1260 years is the period, 
when the monarchies of the Gentiles will be materially en*- 
fieebied and endangered, and not that when they will be 
universally overthrown and destroyed, the tinies of the 
Gentiles mentioned by Christ do, perhaps, not merely con- 
tain the 1260 years, during which antichristianism an4 
tyranny were triumphantly to prevail, but likewise that 
shorter and subsequent period, during which antichristiah 
o{ipression is to maintain a partial ascendency, and which is 
immediately to precede the downfal of the corrupt systems 
of power established in Europe, 

Whilst the memorable declaration of Jesus, that yerusa- 
km shall be trodden down of the Gentiles^ is in the xxist ch. 
of Luke and the 24th verse, he says in the 22d verse, of the 
same chapter, these be th^ days of vengeance, that all things 
xvhich are written may be fulfilled. Now ' where were these 
things written,* asks bp. Chandler'*, * but in Daniel, whom 
Christ cites by name in the beginning of this discourse^* ?* 
And our Lord, as the learned prelate has observed, refers 
in particular to the two last verses of the ixth chapter of 
Daniel, where speaking of Jerusalem and the coming of 
the Romans to besiege it, he says, and the people of the 
prince that shall come shall <Iestroy the city and the sanctu- 



33 P. 873. * Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiie*, until the 
Hmet of the Gentile* be fulfilled, i. e.* >say8 Mr. Whiston, * till the times 
a&otted by the divine providence, for the dominion of the four Gentile and 
idolatrous raonarchJeft, be fulfilled.' p. 70. In like manner Brenius de- 
clares, that these timea\mll be fulfilled, when the destruction of the monar- 
chies, predicted by Daniel^ shall have taken place. See the same observed 
by Dr. Wells, by bp. Newton (VoL II. p. 314), and by Mr. Loijrth on Dan. 

34 Def. of Christianity, p. 359. 

25 When ye, therefore, shall see the abpmination of detoloHon, spoken of fy 
fianiel, the prophet^ &c. Mat. xxiv. 15. 
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ary; and-^^e ahull coast the sacrifice and the oblation to 
cease; and with the overspreading of abominations he shall 
m<ike, it desolate,^ even until the consummation^ and that de- 
termined^ shall be poured upon the desolator^\ I now give 
the explanation. And the Roman army shall come to de- 
stroy Jerusalem and its temple ; they shall cause its sacri- 
fices and its oiFerings. completely to cease ; with dieir ido- 
latrous armies^^ they shall render it desolate ; and the land 
shall continue^^ to be laid waste and overspread with abomi- 
nations, till the period appointed for their being consum- 
mated arrive ; and, that determined sera being come, deso- 
lation shall overwhelm the desolators themselves. A doubt 
here arises, to whom does the expression the prince^ here 
allude ? The people of the prince j says Dr. Wells, are ' the 
people of the Roman empire, or Roman army under Titus ;' 
and it is of them he observes, that the pronoun hcy which 
afterwards occurs, is to be understood. But, by the people 
of the prince that shall come ^ Mede understands the future 
people of the Messiah. The two opinions do not, however, 
stand widely separate ; for the people of the Messiah, says 
Mede, signify 'the people of the Roman empire, where 
Christ was principally to have his church and kingdom, 
whilst Israel should be rejected'^' In like manner ' bishop 
Lloyd corrects the common translation thus, the princess 
(i. e. the 'Messidh'^s) future people. — This people that learn- 
ed prelate understands to be the Romans and their empire, 
which was the seat of the Christian church*®.' 

The quotation which follows is from bp. Chandler. What 
is in Daniel, ' even until the consummation^ and that deter- 
mined^ shall be poured upon the desolator^ is interpreted by 



36 The last wo^ I gave> as rendered by Dr. Wells, bishop Lloyd, and 
bishop Chandler. 

37 What is translated overspreading of cAoimruxtibn» is perhaps a phrase 
of general apphcation. It signifies, according to Mede, ^an army of ido- 
latrous Gentiles.' p. 870. 

38 This desolation, says Mede (in loc), would ' continue until ^e mcu 
narchies of the Gentiles should be finished.' p. 873. 

39 P. 868 40 See Mr. Lowth in loc. 



Christ, Jerusalem is trodden daton of the Genfites, tinttl the 
Times of the Gentiles be fulfilled^ and then shall be the con- 
summation, i* e. the end of wrath upon thifit people. The 
Gentiles in St. Luke are the DeSolators in Daniel; and in 
both the Roman empire is intended, by whose army this 
great desolation was effected. The Jews therefore are^ by 
Christ's interpretation of Daniel, to remain in a long capti« 
vity, till the coming of the period that God hath fixed for 
pouring out his wrath on the Roman empire. And that 
empire being still subsisting, as the Jews affirm, in one of 
its forms, according to the vision of Nebuchadnezzar's 
hnage ; so it hath happened, that all the efforts of the Jews, 
though many and vigorous, for rebuilding their city and 
temple, have been vain*^' The next extract is a part of 
Dr. Well's paraphrase on the last two vo'ses from Daniel. 
* During the period of time reckoned by scripture to the 
Fourth and last kingdoms of the Gentiles, not only the 
Romans, but also the Saracens, and the Popish Christian 
kings of Jerusalem, and the Turks, (each of which, though 
of different extract, yet shall be people or inhabitants of 
the countries once belonging to the Roman empire) in their 
respective order and times shall be the lords of Jerusalem^ 
and shall profane the said holy city with their respective 
abominations, or false and idolatrous worship,'i--even until 
that grand consummation of God's indignation against the 
Jewish nation, or Israelites in general, so oftep and so much 
spoken of in holy scripture. Then, when this time deter^ 
mined for putting an end to the Fourth and last kingdom^ 
and so to the whole succession of the four kingdoms of thtf^ 
Gentiles, shall be come, that is (in the words of our Sa* 
viour. Lute xxi. 24), when the Time of the Gentiles (viz* 
of their lording over the Jews and other Israelites) shall be 
fulfilled i then, I say, that utter desolation, which is deter^* 
mined upon all Ae enemies of Christ or of his true religion, 
shall be poured Upon the desolator^ i. e« upon the Gentile 
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41 De£ of Christianity, p. 360. 
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people inhabiting the (once) countries of the Roman empire, 
namely such of them as shall then be either downright op^ 
posers of Christianity, or else false Christians. — As for 
Israel ; all Israel shall then be converted to Christianity.' 

Immediately after predicting the wide dispersion of the 
Israelites, Moses says, But if from thence thou shalt seek 
the Lord thy Gody thou shaltfnd htm^ if thou seek him with 
ail thy heart and with all thy soul. When thou art in trihu- 
lation^ and all these things are come upon thee^ even in the 
latter days^ if thou turn to the Lord thy God^ and shalt be 
obedient unto his voice^ (for the Lord thy God is a merciful 
God) ; he will not forsake thee^ neither destroy thee^ nor 
forget the covenant of thy fathers which he sware unto theni^. 
The great legislator of the Hebrews also elsewhere says, it 
shall come to pasSj when all these things are come upon 
thee^ the blessing and the curse^ which I have set before thee^ 
and thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations^ whither 
the Lord thy God hath driven thee-y and shalt return unto the 
Lord thy God^ and shalt obey his voice according to all that I 
command thee this day^ thou and thy children^ with all thine 
hearty and with all thy soul; that then the Lord thy God will 
turn thy captivity ^ and have compassion upon thee^ and will 
return and gather thee from all the nations, whither the Lord 
thy God hath scattered thee* If any of thine be driven out 
unto the uttermost parts of heaven^ from thence will the Lord^ 
thy God gather thee, and from thence will he fetch thee. 
And the Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which thy 
fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it ; and he will do 
thee good, and multiply thee above thy fathers. And the Lord 
thy God will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy 
seed, to love the Lord thy Gofl with all thine heart and with 
all thy soul^\ 

•No less perspicuous is a prophecy of EzekieU Nor is it 
in the least conditional. Thus saith the Lord God; behold^ 
I will take the children of Israel from among the heathen^ 
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ra/iither they be gone^ and will gather them on every side^ 
and bring them into their own land. — And they shall dwelt 
in the land that I have given unto Jacob my servant^ wherein 
your fathers have dwelt; and they shall dwell therein^ even 
they^ and their children^ and their children's children for 
ever^^ 

Not less striking is the declaration in the xlvith chapter 
of Jeremiah (v. 28). . Fear thou not^ Jacob my servant^ 
saith the Lordz for I am with thee ; for I will make a full 
end of all the nations whither I have driven thee : but I will 
not make a full end of thee* ' The providence of God,' says 
bp. Newton, * has been remarkable in the destruction of 
their enemies^ as well as in their preservation.'^ For from 
the beginning who have been the great enemies and oppres- 
sors of the Jewish nation, removed them from their own 
land, and compelled them into captivity and slavery? The 
Egyptians afflicted them much, and detained them in bon- 
dage severa:! years. The Assyrians carried away captive 
the ten tribes of Israel ; and the Babylonians afterwards, 
the two remaining tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The 
Sjnro-Macedonians, especially Antiochus Epiphanes, cruelly 
persecuted them: and the Romans utterly dissolved the 
Jewish state, and dispersed the people so as they have never 
been able to recover their city and country again. And where 
are now these great and famous monarchies, which in their 
turns subdued and oppressed the people of God ? Are they 
not vanished as a dream, and not only their power, but their 
very names, lost in the earth ? What a wonder of providence 
is it, that the vanquished should so many ages survive the 
victors, and the former be spread all over the world, while 
the latter are no more**.* 

The |)assages next to be quoted, besides ascertaining the 
restoration and the future meliorated situation of the Jews, 
corroborate that interpretation of our Lord's prophecy^ 
which was before alleged ; because they speak the same 

44 xxxvu. 21, 25. 45 Vol. I. p. 218. .. 
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language with respect to the period when this persecuted 
people shall be restored, declaring that this will happen 
|J)out the time,'When a great Revolution takes place in the 
fymbolic keenent and the symbolic earth. 

The prophet Joel, immediately after foretelling in those 
verses which have already been cited**, v. 9— .14*% the 
decisive defeat of the antichristian armies ; in v. 15, de- 
dares, in the sjrmbolic language of prophecy, the conse- 
quences of that defeat, that the sun and the moon shall be 
darkened^ and the stare shall withdraw their shining^ and 
A^t the heavens and the earth shall shaie. The Lordy he hn, 
mediately adds, at this period will be the hope of his people, 
and the strength of the children of Israel"*. So shall ye 
know that / am the lord your God dwelling^ in Zion, my 
holy mountain : then shall Jerusalem be holy, and there shall 
no strangers pass through her any more. My favor towards 
you, ye shall know, ye shaU learn by ejq)erience. Then Te- 
nisalem shaj be untouched by foreign armies, and no more 
shall they pass through her streets and her provinces at 
their pleasure. 

Isaiah after recurring to the same class of symbols, and 
saying m ch. Ixy. u, behold I create new heavens and a new 
earth, adds in the two succeeding verses. But ye shall re. 
jotce and exult |k the age to come^wAicA I create: for 
h! f create Jerusalem a subject of joy, and her people of 
gladness :and I will exult in Jerusalem, and rejoice in my 
people. And there shall not be heard any more therein, the 
voice of weeping, arid the voice of a tOstresful cry". 

In another place Isaiah says, diat, wheq men shall not hurt 
nor destroy, and when the earth shall be full of the know- 
le^e of the Urd,i^t is to say, p. tlje commencement of the 

46 In p. 301, «nd 302. 47Ch»p,|n. 

Jig" "f ';*^f "*■ *;f '^'*'. Dr. Pococke pertinently cite.. Luke 
¥^^% Thfn U«,k «A and ttftup y^.head,, for ^our d^H^anc dr«^S 

49 To dv^ll am<>ng, says Dr. Lancaster, signifies protection. 

' ^ t^'J" ^^^ '"'*'' """^ eminent period, caUed the miUennium. 
Pi To ?)p, Lo^ th^ tmflaticai above belongs. 
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miUennium ; it shall eortie to pefss in that day^ that the Lord 
shall set his hand again the second time to recover the rent" 
nant of his people^ which shall be left^ from Assyria^ and 
from Egypt^-'-^nd from the isles of the sea. And he shall 
set up an ensign for the nations^ and shall assemble the out- 
casts of Israel^ q^nd gather together the dispersed of Jitdah 
from the four corners of the earth^! In the expression 
the isles of the sea^ Europe, says Vitringa, is undoubtedly 
included. 

After ialleging so many passages, ^I of which prove that 
the restoration of the Jews will be accomplished, and seve* 
ral of which ^erve to eVince, that that event will take plac^ 
about the time, when the new symbolic heavens and sym- 
bolic earth are to commence ; I shall perhaps be thought 
to have unnecessarily directed the attention of the reader 
to the following citation from Dr. Whitby. It is not, how- 
ever, long, and, of itself, seems capable of conveying con- 
viction to the mind. 

' St. John speaks, of a new heaven and a new earthy that 
he saw, saying, the former heaven and earth were parsed 
arway^ Rev. xxi. 1 : and introduceth our Lord, saying, 
Beholdy I make all things new, v. 5. And the prophet Isaiah 
introduceth God, thus speaking at the conversion of the 
Jews, Behold^ I create new heavens and a new earthy andtha 
former shall not be remembered^ nor come into ihind'^. Is. 
Ixv. \7. And again, — in the very words oiF the author of 
the Revelations, Behold^ I make all things new^ ch* xliii. 18, 
19* Seeing then these new heavens and new earth must be 
contemporary with the conversion of the Jews, sure they 
must be before the conflagration of the world, i.- e. before 
the Jewish nation be consumed to ashes ; and therefore can 



52 XI. 9^ 11, 13. In the versions of bp. Lowth and Mr. Dodson it is 
jroTti the four extremities of the earth. 

53 In his Thoughts on the Grand Apostacy (p. 190), Mr. Taylor (the au- 
thor of Ben Mordecai*8 Apology) has not omitted to warn the reader, that 
tlus passage relates not ' to the dissolution of the natural, but merely of 
the political world.' 
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only be a 7tew heaven and rt^w earthy in that moral sense in 
which Maimonides explains the phra8e'\' 

In the scriptures of the Old Testament, agreeably to 
what might be expected, the prophecies relative to the fa« 
^ tore state of the Jews are principally to be found. That 
there is a plain prediction of the great founder of oui; reli- 
gion upon this subject has, however, been seen. To this a 
prophetic declaration of St. Paul may with propriety be 
added. In the beginning of the Xlth chapter of his epis- 
tle to the Romans, he asks, ffath God cast envoy his people ? 
God forbid, says the apostle, God hath not cast away his peo* 
pie? And again in verses 25, and 26, 1 -would not, brethren^ 
that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, — that blindness 
in part is happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in. And so all Israel shall be saved* That the de- 
scendants of Abraham, much as they have been distin- 
guished by obstinate incredulity, shall hereafter acknowlege 
the evidences, and enjoy the advantages, of Christianity, 
is^ indeed, the great truth, which is to be deduced from the 
whole tenor of the chapter"* 



54 On the Millennium, c. II. sect 3. The expression of the prophet^ 
Mainionides admonishes the reader, is s\TiibolicaHv to be understood. 

S^ Dr. Whitby^ in his elaborate, and, I may add, in l^s convincing. Ap- 
pendix to the xlth chapter of the Romans, says, to strengthen the argument 
vrhich I have ofTered from it, * for the conversion of the Jewish nation to 
the Christian faith ; let it be noted, that this hath been tlic constant doc- 
ti'iiKi- of the church of Christ, owned by the Greek and Latin Fathers, and 
by ALL eomm:entators I have met with on this place.' Among the Greek 
Fathers by St Chrysostom,' Theodoret, Gennadius, Photius, Theophylact, 
aiKl Origen. * All the Latin Fathers, who have left us any commentaries, 
OP notes on this epistle, are plainly of the same mind, as you may see by 
consulting Hilary the Deacon, Primasius, Sedulius, and Haymo, upon the 
25th verse of this chapter.' That the exiled wanderers of Judea shall 
hereafter embrace the Christian faith, was also the opinion of Jerom and 
Justin Martyr, of Cyril and Augusttn, as tlieir writings attest. 

That the JeiJiish nation shall hereafter be converted to Christianity is 
observed, in their respective commentaries on the xith. ch. of the Epistle 
to the Romans by Poole and Mr. Samuel Clark, by John Locke and ^ Mr. 
Taylor of Nor^nch, by Doctors Guyse, Doddridge, and Wells, by Bre* 
mus» Slichtingius, and Crelliua, by Pareua, Beza, Marlorat, and Erasmus. 
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It is observable,, says Dr. Hartley, that ^ the promises 
of restoration relate to the ten tribes, as well as the two of 
Judah and Benjamin'*.' ' That the Jews, both of the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and the other ten, shall 
hereafter be restored to their own land, is,' says Mr. Hal- 
lett, ' foretold by all the ancient prophets. The twelve 
tribes of Israel continued one people till the reign of Reho- 
boam, son of Solomon ; when the ten tribes revolted from 
him. These ten tribes were called, the kingdom of Israel; 
the other two were called, the kingdom of Judah. About 
250 years after the division, the kingdom of Israel was coc^- 
quered by the Assyrians, and the people carried away cap- 
tive, 2 Kings, xvii. 5, 6, &c. These have never yet 
returned to Judea^'.' 

^ The difficulty of finding out die habitations of the ten 
tribes hath',- says bp. Newton, induced some ' to maintain, 
that they returned into their own country with the other two 
tribes after the Babylonish captivity. The decree, indeed, 
of Cyrus extended to ail the people of God (Ezra !• 3»), and 
that of Artaxerxes to all the people of Israel (vii. 13.) : and 
no doubt many of the Israelites took advantage of these de- 
crees, and returned with Zerubbabel and Ezra ^o their own 
cities: but still the main body of the ten tribes remained be- 
hind. Ezra, who should best know, saith, that there rose up 
the chief of the fathers of Judah andBenjatnin (1. 5.) and he 
called the Samaritans the adversaries ofjiidah and Benjamin 
(iv. 1.) : these two tribes were the principals, the others were 
only as accessaries. And, if they did not return at this time, 
they cannot be supposed to have returned in a body at any 
time after this : for we read of no such adventure in history, 
we know neither the time nor the occasion of their return, 
Bor who were their generals or leaders in this es^pedition. 
Josephus, who saw his country fpr several years in as flour- 
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And that this is the import of St. PauVs words is incidentally observed by 
Vitringa (in Jesai. torn. II. p. 795). 

56 On Man, vol. II. p. 373. 

57 Notes on Several Tex^s of Scripture and Discourses, by Joseph Hal- 
lett, Jun. vol. III. p. 409. 
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ishing a condition as at any time since the captivity, affirms, 
that Ezra sent a copy of the decree to Artaxerxes to all of the 
same nation throughout Media, where the ten tribes lived 
in captivity, and many of them came with their effects to 
Babylon, desiring to return to Jerusalem: but the main 
body of the Israelites abode in that region : and therefore 
it hath happened, saith he'*, that there are two tribes in 
Asia and Europe, living in subjection to the Romans, but 
the ten tribes are beyond the Euphrates to this time".* 
And it is observed by Prideaux, * that, during all the time 
of the second temple, and for a great many ages after, the 
number of the Jews in Chaldea, Assyria, and Persia, grew 
to.be so Very great, that they were all along thought to ex- 
ceed the number of the Jews of Palestine, even in those 
times when that country was best inhabited by them**.' 

With respect to the ten tribes, the following questions, 
which bp. Newton has stated, are, as he observes, doubtless 
embarrassing* ^ Where have they subsisted all this while ? 
And where is their situation, or what is their condition at 
present^' ? It may, however, be observed, that the Jews, 
who still subsist under great circumstances of depression in 
Persia, are the descendants of the ten tribes^ ; and some 
passages from a recent work of Oriental literature may de- 
serve to be transcribed, as they seem to afford some hope^ 
that a ray of light may be unexpectedly thrown over a sub- 
ject, which has hitherto been dark and unusually clouded 
by difficulties. 

After an account of the Afghans, inserted in the Asiatic 
Researches^ the parent of that work, Sir William Jones, 
who unites in his own person two very rare characters, that 
of an accomplished Oriental linguist and a meritorious 
British inhabitant of Hindostan, adds, ^ This account of 

58 Antiq. lib. II. cap. 5. sect. 2. p. 482. edit. Hudson. 

59 Vol. I. p. 209. 

60 Connection of the Hist, of the Old and New Test, fol, 7th ed. vol. I. 
p. 108. 

61 Vol. I. p. 207. 

62 See Basnage's Hist, of the Jews, b. VI. ch. 2, 4. 
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the Afghans may lead to a very interesting; discovery. We 
kam from Esdraa^ that the ten tribes, after a wandering 
journey, came to a country called Arsareth, where we may 
suppose they settled. Now the Afghans are said bT 

THE BtST Pj^RSIAN HISTOHIANS TO BE DESCENDED FROM 

THE Jews ; they have traditions among themselves 0( 
such a descent ; and it is even asserted, that their families 
are distinguished by the names of Jewish tribes, although 
since their conversion to the Islam, they studiously conceal 
their origin. The Pushto language, of which I have seen 
a dictionary, have a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaic i 
and a considerable district under their dominion is called 
Hazareh, or Hazaret, which might easily have been changed 
into the word used by Esdras. I strongly recommend an 
inquirj'^ into the literature and history of the Afghans**.' 

The tide given to the piece, to which Sir William Jones's 
observations are annexed, is on the Descent of the Afghans 
from the Jews. It is translated from die Persian by Mr. 
Vansittart ; and the Persian work is itself an abridgment 
of a more early performance, written in the Pushto or Af- 
ghan language, and entided, the Secrets of the Afghans^ 
It is from this JPersian abridgment that the following state-^ 
ments are taken. ^ The Afghans, according to their own 
traditions, are the posterity of Melic Talut' (king Saul)^ 
and Afghan, who had a military command under Solomon, 
was the grandson of Talut. Then follows an account of 
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63 B. 11. ch. xiii. 41—50. Visionary and wild as many parta of the Se- 
cond Book of Esdras certainly are, it iievertheless ascertains the anti- 
qaity of this tradition. It is, declares Ben^Uus, a matter admitted by 
the learned, that this book was written in the beginning of the second 
century (Inir. to the Ap9C &c. p. 285) ; and Basnage, Speaking of the au* 
thor of it, says (Hist of the Jews, b. VI. c. 2, 4), * we must place him at 
the end of the first, or beginning of the second, century.' 

64 See the Atiatic Researches ^ 4to. vol. II ; or a smaller Work, ' published 
by Nicol, entitled Dissertations and Miscellanepus Pieces^ relating to the Hist* 
tmd Jntiq. the Jrts, Sciences, and Liter. ^ Asia by Sir W. Jones, &c. dr«* 
vol. U. p. 128. 

Vol. IL « e - 
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the war between the children of Israel and the Amalekitea^ 
and various particulars,' relative to the Jewish monarchs, 
Saul and David, and the prophet Samuel. ^ The Afghans 
are called Sokdmani, either because they were formerly the 
subjects of Solomon, king of the Jews, or because they 
inhabit the mountain of Solomon. — ^Their nation has pro- 
duced many conquerors of provinces,' and seven princes 
* of this race have sat upon the throne of Dehli.' 

The or^er of ranks, which prevails among them, cannot 
but have operated in preserving a large part of them se- 
parate from those who are of a different origin. ^ They 
framed regulations,' says the author of the Persian abridg- 
ment, ^ dividing themselves into four classes.«-^The first 
is the pure class, consisting of those, whosp fathers and 
mothers were Afghans**.' The Afghans, Mr. Vansittart 
observes, have been subject to the kings of Persia^, as 
well as to the princes of Hindostan. 

That the ten tribes were transported into some of the 

^ provinces' of the Persian empire, is universally admitted^ ; 

and that they continued there for a considerable time, and 

were very numerous, cannot be doubted. Now as we 

know them to.have been exposed in that empire, at differ^ 
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65 See ike iHtnriation*^ &c. p. 1I9:*-128. The A%bans) says 'Mr. Han- 
way^ • have an utter aversion agakist marrying their daughters to strang^ers/ 
Hist of the Revolutions of Persia* vol. III. p. 43. 

66 At the beginning of the present centurj, the province of Kandahar^ 
which the Afghans inhabited, was subject to Persia. Oppressed and 
plundered in the most outrageous manner by the Persian govenior, and 
the licentious' troops whom he commanded, the Afghans- in the year 1709 
rebelled^ and succfeeded in erecting that province into a smatt but inde-* 
pendeht ihonarchy. In the year 1722 the A%hans penetrated to the heart of 
the Persian empire ; and, having defeated an army of nearly 50,000 Persians, 
and obtained possession of Ispidian, the prince* of the Afghans ascended 
the throne of Persia. In the year 1726 the Porte having declared war 
against the Afghan king of that country, the Afghans defeated an army 
of between 70 and 80,000 Turks. But the Afghans, in the year I729> 
were defeated by the celebrated Koufi Khan, and expelled irom Persia.- 
For these facts see Han way's Account of the Revolutions in Persia. Voh 
III. p. 22—255; and vol. IV. p. 1—40. 

&r See bp, Newton, vol I. p. 206, 207. 
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<cnt periods, to oppressipn and the severest calamities® ; 
it certainly does seem treasonable to conclude, indepen- 
dently of any positive testimonies which may be alleged on 
the subject, that considerable numbers of them, in order 
to escape from the fury of persecution, would enter and 
inhabit one or both of the two adjoining countries of Tar- 
tary and India, where their settlement would be favored 
by the facility with which revolutions were aflPected, and by 
the coti^paratively small power, which thqfrinces of those 
countries, from the smallness of their territories frequently 
possessed. That they would gradually be induced to cor- 
rupt the purity of the JewiA worship, to embrace hea- 
thenism, and afterwards to acknowlege a helief in the di'- 
vine mission of Mahomet, seems also extremely probable ; 
powerfuUy led to it, as they would be, by motives of policy 
and the contagion of example, by ignorance of letters, apd 
their total separation from their brethren in Turkey and in 
Europe. To these conclusions the preceding extracts are 
doubtless favorable ; nor are they unsupported by the tes* 
timonies of other writers. 

The quotation that follows is from bishop Law. At thar 
termination of the captivity of the Jews at Babylon, Ae 
greatest part of them, and those of the greatest eminence, 
staid behind, and ^settled, in Chaldea, Assyria, and other 
Eastern provinces ;— whence it is probable, that some of 
their descendants spread so far as the East Indies, where 
their posterity continue to this day ; as appears from the 
accounts of many modem travellers*^.' 

As the subject is curious, some of these accounts, though 
certainly not exempt from error, may perhaps deserve to 
be collected, and to be briefly noticed. That the Afghans 
are thoae^ to whom some of these travellers refer, can 
hardly be doubted. 

The learned Mr. Jacob Bryant, speaking of a colony of 
Jews at Cochin upon the coast of Malabar, says, they came 



68 See Basnage's Hist, of the Jew3. 

69 Law's Theory of Religion, ,Z^ ed. prl40. 
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(here according to Hamilton'^ as early as the captivity under 
Nebuchadnezzar. Thufrmuch is certain, the sera is so far 
back, that they know not now the time of their arrival. — • 
They consisted formerly of 80,000 families : but are now 
reduced to 4000* Mr. Bate, a clergyman, who had a son 
in the East Indies, made application to have some particu- 
lars of their history. " I wrote^* over to the coast of Ma- 
labar, to know what tradition the Jews have retained, as to 
the time of th€% settlement at Cochin, but had no satisfac- 
tory answer* Ezekiel, the Ilabbin of the synagogue, did, 
indeed, send me a transcript of their copper plate, hung up 
in their synagogue. It is written in the Malabar language^ 
put into common Hebrew characters ; interlined with a lite- 
ral version in Hebrew!^"4 This account, it is manifest, 
does not relate to the Afghans. But it may be obserA'^ed, 
that it is at least a possible case, that of the Jews who emi- 
grated from Persia a small portion might, like their bre<f 
thren of Europe, steadily adhere to the religion of Moses. 
The extract which follows is from Bemier's description 
of Hindostaii^ Bemier was a learned Frenchman, who re^ 
sided twelve years at the court of the Qreat Mogul, and in 
the year 1664 accompanied him in his journey to the small 
kingdom of Kachemir^ or Cashmere ; a country very rarely 
visited by Europeans, as it is situated at the extremity of 
Hindostan, borders upon Tartary and upon Persia, and is^ 
extremely difficult of access, being shut up and almost in- 
sulated by the mountains of Caucasus'^ In answer to some 
inquiries made by that industrious traveller, M. Thevenot, 
whether there were Jews in the kingdom of Cashmere, and 



70 Account of the East Indies, c. xxvi. p. 323. 

Tl « Bate's Rational^, p. 223. Maffeius in his Indian History speaks 
6f those Jews, as beings in ffreat numbers at Cochin.— See hi9 Hist. Lib. 
XVI. p. 332.^ 

72 Bryant upojn the Authenticity of the Scriptures, and the Truth of the 
Chr. Rel. p. 273. 

73 In order to form an accurate idea of the singularly insulated situa- 
tion of Cashmere, see the Map of the South East part of Asia, prefixed to 
Dr. Robertson's Hist Di^q. on India: or major Kennel's map of the Coun- 
tries between the Sources of the Ganges and the Caspian Sea;' or the 
1*P ?f Cashmere in the aecpnd volume of the Voyages de Bemier. 
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whether they were possesstd of the writings of the Old 
Testament ; Bemier informs him, that if there have in 
that country been those who have professed Judaism, ^ as 
there is some reason to believe, there are none now re« 
maining,' but *• that all the inhabitants are either Pagans 
or Mahometan^.— -Nevertheless one cannot fail of finding 
there many marks of Judaism. The ^rst is, that on 
entering this kingdom, after having passed the moun- 
tains of Pire-penjale^ all the inhabitants that I saw in the 
first villages appeared to me to be Jews in their air and 
deportment, and moreover in that indefinable peculiarity, 
which enables us to distinguish one nation from anotheF^. 
I am not the only person; who has been of that opinion ; 
our father, the Jesuit, and many pf us Europeans have en- 
tertained it before me. The 9econd\%^ that I have remarked, 
that among the lower ranks of people in this town^% although 
Mahometans, yet the name of Mousa, which signifies Mo- 
ses, is very much in use. The third is, they commonly 
say, that Solomon came into their country, and that it was 
he who cut through the mountain of Baramoule to give a 
free passage to the waters. The fourth^ that Moses died 
at Cashmere, and that his tomb is one league distant from 
this town. T\it fftk^ that they pretend, that that little 
and very ancient edifice, which appears from this place upon 
an high mountain, was built by Solomon, and that it is for 
that reason, that to this very day they call it the throne vf 
Solomon. Therefore I would not deny, that some Jews 
have penetrated hither. These people, in the lapse of time, 
may have lost the purity of their law ; have become idola- 
ters, and at length Mahometans'^' 

74 Speaking in aiiother place of the inhabitants of Cashmere, he says, 
* they are celebrated for their fine complexion. They are as well made as 
vre Europeans ; at the same time having nothing of the countenance of 
the Tartar, with his flat nose, and Hltle pig's eyes.* Voyages de Francois 
Marnier, tom. II. p. 281. 

75 The town of Cashmere, I apprehend. 

76 Voyages de Franc^ou Bernier, docteur en Medicine de la Facvlte de Mmit- 
pellier; contenant la description des Etats du Grand Mogal. Amsterdam, 
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* The race of the Afghans,^ Ays the Persian writer trans- 
lated by Mr. Vanaittart, * possessed themselves of the moun- 
tain of Solomon, which is near Kandahar^% and the cir- 
cumjacent country, where they have built forts.* And Mr. 
Vansittart adds, ' the country of the Afghans,* which is a 
province of Cabid, was originally called Roh, and from 
hence is derived the name of Rohillahs'*. The city, which 
was established in it by the Afghans, was called by them 
Paishwer, or Paishor, and is now die name of the whole 
district''.' It is worthy of observation, that the city of 
Kandahar stands on the very frontier of Persia ; that not 
only the province of that name, but also that of Cabul, is 
on the borders of the Persian empire ; and that the former 
of these provinces is adjacent to the kingdom of Cashmere, 
and that the latter immediately joins it. With respect to 
the City of Paishwer, a principal residence of the Afghans, 
the maps of Hindoatan ascertain its vicinity to Cashmere. 

After introducing e^racts from Bemier and Br3''ant, 
Vansittart and Sir W. Jones, it may, perhaps, not be im- 
proper briefly to notice the statements of three celebrated 
Jewish writers, Benjamin of Tudela,, Eldad, and Peritful 
of Ferrara, though their narratives, it must be admitted, 
have so g^eat a mixture of what is fabulous and untrue, 
that they deserve not attention any farther than they are 



17^3, torn. II. p. 316; Bernier was a man of penetratioq, and greatly 
superior to the general mass of travellers. Accordingly Mr. Gibbon (vol 
I. p. 333), when .speaking of his journey to the kingdom of Cashmere and 
of tlie camp of Aurengzebe, says, * that most curious traveller Bemier — 
describes with great accuracy the immense moving city/ And it is ob- 
served by major Rennel (Mem, of a Map of HindmUmt p. 66), Aat Ber- 
nier * deserves the greatest credit for veracity.* 

77 That « the Afghans originally inhabited the mountainous tract lying 
between India and Persia^ or the ancient Parqpamisus,' is the statement 
of major Rennel. Memoir of ;a Map of Hindostan, pref. p. 48. 

78 Of the RohiUa nation, who are a part of the Afghans, and who in- 
habited the beautiful province of Rohilcund« a considerable part were 
cruelly extirpated in a war undextaken by the instigation of Mr. Hastings. 

79 See the Asiatic R^seanshfs, or Dissertations, ut Supra. 
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supported by other writers and by independent evidence. 
Belijamin, says Basnage, was ^ a famous traveller of the 
12th century, who seems to have undertaken his voyage 
only to discover the state of his dispersed nation in tdl parts 
of the world.*-^His testimony seems to be the more au- 
thentic, because he speaks as an eye-witness, and relates 
what he had se€n«' Eldad, who is supposed to have lived 
in the 13th century, wrote largely on the history of the 
twelve tribes. Peritful was a geographical writer of the 
16th century. Behjamin relates, that, in the course of his 
travels in the East Indies, he met with a very considerable 
number of his countrymen ; that there were, as he was in- 
formed, 20,000 Jews intermmgled with the Pagan worship- 
pers of fire ; and that a nation of Jews was seated in the 
neighborhood of Persia, secured by the mountains which 
surrounded them, and independent of the power of that 
country. After relating that four of the Jewish tribes mi- 
grated beyond the rivers of Chaldea, and that they lived 
in a great degree after the manner of the Tartars, acfcom- 
panied by their flocks, and dwelling in tents ; Eldad asserts, 
that of the tribe of Jssachar, which was subject to the Per- 
sians, a part conformed to some of the laws of the country, 
and that fire was the object of their religious adoration. 
And that colonies of Jews were planted along the shores 
of the Ganges, is the statement of PeritfuP. 

The author of a supplemental dissertation, inserted in 
Picart's elaborate work, on the Ceremonies and Rehgious 
Customs of the Various Nations of the Worlds after referring 
to the relations of Benjamin and of Peritful, says, * sup- 
posing it was true, that there ever was a Jewish settle- 
ment in those countries, we might very justly conjec- 
ture, that they were the remainder of the ten tribes. — 
Guelielmus de Rubruquis'*, who travelled into Tartary 
in the year 1646, assures us, that about two day's jour- 



80 See Basnage's Hist, of the Jews, b. VI. ch. 2, S. 

81 P. 272, edit, of Paris. 
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ney beyond Derbent, on the road to Gre^t Tartaiy, he 
met with a great number of Jews in a city called Sama* 
ron ; and he mentions likewise an inclosed country to* 
wards the Caspian sea, where the Jews were confined. 
Carpin*% who travelled at the same time, gives us likewise 
an account of some of the Jews of Tartary'^* 

Indeed Basnage informs us, that ^ there are chiefly two 
opinions, that have been current with the Jews,' and the 
Christians, and that one of these opinions is this, ^ that 
the ten tribes went into Tartary, in whidi are still observed 
some traces of ancient Judaism.' Menasseh, who was one 
of the wisest of the Jewish doctors, ^ in the last century as- 
serted the transmigration of the ten tribes into Tartary.' 
And * Ortelius, that ingenious geographer, in giving the 
description of Tartary, notes the kingdom of Arsareth, 
where the ten tribes retiring succeeded the Scj^ian inha- 
bitants**.' 

These opinions, it is proper to state, obtained not the 
approbation of Basnage himself. There are, he says, 
Jews dispersed in the East Indies : but they are not de- 
scendants of the ten tribes, but merchants, drawn thither 
by commerce. * If we would seek out the remains of ihe 
ten tribes, ^e must do it only on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes, in Persia, and the neighboring province**.' The ac" 
counts respecting the emigration of Jews into Tartary or 
India are doubtless intermingled with much which is fabu- 
lous and wild**: but perhaps there is ground for concluding, 
that Basnage^ engaged as he was in the composition of a 
work which involved a vast variety of inquiries, was too 
hasty in peremptorily rejecting the whole of these accounts, 
2tod that, notwithstanding his very extensive kno\vlege of 



82 P.S77. ♦. 

83 Bernard Picart's Ceremonies and Religimis Custo^Yis of the Various Na- 
tions of the Known World, foL 1733, vol. 1. p. 166. 

84 Hist, of the Jews, p, 474. 

85 P. 747. 

86 Postal, Basnage informs us (p. 474), stated the Turks to be desccnded^ 
from the Jews. 



* the Jewish dispersions ^ he was oh this point not sufficiently 
careful in separating probability from fiction. Information 
on. the subject from Oriental writers it must, indeed, be 
admitted, he had not an opportunity of procuring. 

That a large hody of the Jews should settle on the bor- 
ders of Hindostan, is much more probable, than that they 
should inhabit any district of Tartary. But even with re- 
spect to the Jattier statement, the reasoning of Basnage, is 
not, I think, eminently conclusive. How improbable is it, 
says the author of the History of the Jews, that a handful 

. of fugitives, should be' able to conquer and ^ expel the 
Scythiansi^ a people terrible for their fierceness and ex- 
pence in war.' And he immediately after exclaims, what 
a specimen of romantic folly * would it be, to. leave a tole- 
rably good country, to go and make conquests upon the 
Scythians'^.' That the Persian Jews should conquer the 
Scythians, is certainly incredible ; but that they should de- 
feat some particular Tartar hordes is not impossible. That 
they should draw the sword against ai^y of the shepherds of 
Tarta;ry is not, however, a necessary supposition. Their 
country is of vast magnitude ; and who doe&notknow, that 
myriads of its wandering inhabitants have frequently emi- 
grated, aiid invaded some civilised nation of the globe \ 
Surely, then, there is no difficulty in supposing, that a 
considerable part of the Jews of Persia Ddight discover and 
occupy a portion of vacant land, equal in point of extent 
to all their wantsv Nor is there any thing absurd in their 
abandoning Persia, cruelly persecuted ^ they often were 
by the prince and the people of that country. 

It is observable that Moses says, the Lord shall scatter 
thee among ail people^ from the one end of the earth even 
unto the other; and there thou shall serve other Gods^ which 
neither thou nor thy fathers have known ^ even wood and 
stone^K * And is it not,' asks bp. NeWton% * too common 



87 P. 479. 

88 Deut XXVIII, 64. 89 Vol I. p. 196. 
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lor the Jews in popish countries to comply with the idola- 
trous worship of the church of Rome^ and to bow do^n to 

. " • * 

stocks and stones, rather than their effects should be seiz- 
ed and Confiscated/ The prelate then quotes Basnage. 
" The Spanish and Portugal Inquisitions," saith he, " re- ,. 
duce them to the .dilemma of being either hypocrites or 
burnt* The number of these dissemblers is very consider- 
able ; and it ought not to be concluded, that there are no 
Jews in Spain or Portugal, because they are not known : 
they are so much the more dangerous, for not only being 
very numerous, but confounded with the ecclesiastics, and- 
entering into all ecclesiastical dignities." And in another 
place he saith, ^* The most surprising thing is, that this 
religion spreads from generation to generation, and still 
subsists in the persons of dissemblers in a remote posterity. 
In vain the great lords of Spain make alliances, change 
their names, and take ancient scutcheons; they are stiO 
known to be of Jewish race, and Jiews themselves. The 
convents of monks and nuns are fiiH of them. Most of 
the canons, inquisitors, and bishops .proceed from this na- 
tion« This is enough to make the people and clergy of this 
country tremble, since such sort of churchmen can only 
profane the. sacraments, and want intention in consecrating 
the host they adore. In the mean time Orobio, who re- 
lates the fact, knew these dissemblers. He was one of 
them himeelf, and bent the knee before the sacrament. 
Moreover he brings proofs of his assertion, in maintain- 
ing, that there are in the synagogue of Amsterdai^i bro- 
therd and sisters and near relations to good families of 
Spain and Portugal; and even Franciscan monks, Domi- 
nicans, and Jesuits, who come to do penance, and make 
amends for the crime they have committed in dissembling^." 
T-his is the whole of what bp. Newton has alleged in illus- 
tration of the prophecy, which I have just cited from Deu- 
teronomy. It is not, I think, completely satisfactory ; for 



90 Ba»nftge, book VII. cli 21> sept 26 ; and cfa. 33. sect 14. 
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the fact is, that the Jewd, who are scattered among the na- 
tions of Europe, have upon the whole adhered with un- 
common steadiness to the faith of their ancestors. In or- 
der then to- remove the difficulty, I would observe, that 
this prediction has princip?dly received its fulfilment in the 
apostasy of the descendants of the ten tribes, whp have 
disappeared from the eyes of the world ; and it may be re- 
marked, that the Afghans, previously to their embracing 
of Mahometanlsm, were, as there is reascm to believe, de- 
based by^ the practice of idolatry and of heathen supersti- 
tions. 

Agreeably to this Dr. Priestly, when speaking ot an- 
other prediction, which relates to the Jews abandoning the 
religion, of their ancestors, says, this prophecy has most 
literally *been fulfilled in the ten tribes, feiw of whom ever 
returned to Palestine, and not being at present distinguish- 
ed from other nations, they have, no doubt, adopted their 
idoiatroi:;;5 religions. It is not improbable, however, but 
that they somewhere form a distinct people, and that in due 
time their origin may be discovered. Some traces of them 
have of late appeared.* This celebrated \mter immediate- 
ly adds in anote,^ it is * with considierable probability/ that 
Sir William Jones 'conjeptures, that the Afghtos, a people 
living between Persia and Hindostan, are of Isjcaeliti^h^K'* 
traction'^' . ' 

With respect to the Afghans, I shall oiily farther add, 
that should this conjecture relative to them hereafter be 
proved to be a fact, it would not be very difficult to account 
for its having lain so many centuries in concealment. The 
following circumstances would, perhaps, affiard a solution 
of the difficulty. Till very lately the gaining of territory, 
(he acquisition of riches, and the opportunity of living 
with profusion and splendor, are the objects whidi have 
solely occupied the minds of the Europeans of Hindostan j 
and, in the pursuit of these^xt must be admitted, they have 
discovered no want of eagerness, and no unnecessary scru- 
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pies widi respect to the meani mi obtaining diem. Recent 
is the period when the literary treasures of Hindostan be- 
gan to be sought after with any degree of activity; and 
small is the number of persons, who have applied to Hindu 
and Persie literatare* The mountainous regions at the ex- 
' tremity of Hindostan, where was die proper seat of the 
Afghans, intelligent and inquisitive Europeans have scarce- 
ly visited at all : should a small .number be found to have 
done this, they were very imperfectly acquainted with the 
ordinary language of the country: and of the Pushto or 
Afghan language Europeans have scarcely had the slight- 
est knowlege. Lastly, the Afghans have kept their cmgin 
enveloped in studied obscurity. 

If the nation of the Jews do perish in their present state 
of wretchedness, ' the Holy Spirit,' sajrs Jurieu, ' hath de- 
ceived this nation, all their oracles are false, and God hath 
borne them up with vsun hopes' But this is a supposition, 
which it is almost irreverend to name. * The Messiah,' 
says the French divine, * belongs to the Jews, he was pro- 
^ mised to the Jews ; this nation from its very original hath 

* been fed with the hopes of the Messiah^s comings as of 

such a good, which was too great to be described. At last 
he comes ; and this people,, instead of seeing those great 
promises accomplished, see their temple burnt, their capi* 
tal city razed, their service abolished, their posterity dis- 
persed throughout the world, and made the execration and 
contempt of mankind. Thus the Messiah, the glory of 
their nation, brings them nothing but shame, desolation, 
and infinite miseries, which have no parallel in any other 
people**,' T^hat such will be the final result of events, can 
surely never be believed. That we have hitherto seen only 
a partial accomplishment of the divine purposes, with re- 
spect to this people, is a conclusion to which the believer is 
compelled to resort* The statement of Vitringa may, how- 
ever, be perfectly correct, that the Jews will remain undis^ 
tinguished by any peculiar privileges*'. 
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The literal fulfilment of the ^ prophecies conce^ning^he 
calamities, and total dispersion of the Israelites, must,* 
says Dr. Priestly 'satisfy that ns^tion, and in time all man- 
kind, that Moses was inspired, in delivering them,— His 
other prophecies concerning their future restoration, and 
flourishing -state, are as distinct atid express as* those con- 
cerning their calamities, and far more numerous. They 
ar^ tiot only contained in Moses, but the favorite subject 
is resumed, enlarged uporij and set, in- a thousand different 
lights, by Isaiah, and vmt)st of the sticceeding prophets.' 
They are ' equally dear and free from ambiguity, so that 
there can be no doubt concerning their meaning, and conse- 
quently, if we believe in rev(jlatioh, concerning their literal 
accoaiplishm^pt'*.' - 

There are some, however, who will probably object, 
that it is altogether unreasonable to expect, that the period 
will' ever arrive, when, any considerable number, of the 
Jews, unceasingly as their desires. are fixed on the means of 
acquiring a subsistence or augmenting a fortune, deeply as 
they are involved in the concerns of trade or the perplexi- 
ties of commerce^ should jseriouslv turn their thoughts to a 
departure . from their respective countries, and consent to 
abandon all those sources of wealth to which they have 
been accustomed to recur.. This objection is colored by a 
certain degree of plausibility. But it may be askedy dofes 
it correspond with past expetrience ? Is it true, in point of 
fact, that the. Jews have ceased to place a confidence in the 
prophecies of their future restoration ? Is it true, that, 
since iheir expulsion from Judea, their mikids have become 
rec6nciled to banishment ? Is there reason to believe, that 
they have forgotten the country, whence they derive their 
origin, and where their forefathers once enjoyed such dis- 
tinguished privileges ? Have they, during the period of 
their dispersion, felt no fond desires of re-entering the bor- 
ders of Palestine, and of raising the standard of national 
independence ? — The fact is far otherwise. Instead of not 

( _ 
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being inflttcnced at all by these hopes, instead of not paying 
a reasonable degree of attention to the sacred oracles which 
promise their restoration at some future time,* they have 
often rushed into the contrary extreme, and have been rea- 
dy to listen with an excess of credulity to every impostor, 
however slender his pretensions, provided he held out to 
them the expectation of a return to the country of their 
ancestors* 

In order to prove .this assertion, I shall, as the subject is 
curious, give a compressed account of some of the false 
Messias and impostors, who have appeared at difierent 
periods subsequent to the demolition of Jerus^em by Titi^« 

About 50 years after ttiat event, Barcochebas w.as ac- 
knowleged by the Jews for the Messiah; and, having en 
listed forces to the amount of 200,0Ck) men, declared war 
against the emperor Hadrian. Animated by eiithusiasm, 
and confiding in his lofjy pretensions, the Jews, under his 
conduct, displayed signal valor; and repeatedly defeated 
the Roman general, Rufus, So great, indeed, was the 
slaughter of the Romans, that the emperor in his letters to 
the Si^nate, was induced to withhold his accustomed saluta- 
tions ; and we are told by the historian Dion, that, in the 
war with Hadrian, 580,000 Jews were destroyed by the 
sword, tjesides an immense number who perished by fire, 
by hunger, and>by disease. The island of Crete, and the 
year 434, furbished an almost incredible instance of credu- 
lity. In this year appeared Moses Cretensis, who not only 
pretended to be appointed by heaven to be the leader of the 
Jews ; but promised that he would divide the sea, and, after 
having opened a passage through its waters, woq^d conduct 
them in safety to the land of Judea: and he^ not only ob- 
tained a great. multitude of followers; but procured their 
assent to the fuir extent of his promises, and succeeded in 
making them prepare for their departure. The citizens 
abandoned their houses, and the husbandmen their farms ; 
and repaired to a promontory, to which the Cretan enthu- 
siast had directed their steps. When arrived there, the 
frantic multitude felt no diminution of confidence or of 
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Courage. The men, the woman, and the chiljdren^ who oc- 
cupied the foremost ranks, did, the contemporary historian 
Socrates assures us, precipitate themselves from the pro- 
montory and plunge into the sea. Of these deluded Jews 
a part were drowned ; a part were saved by some Christian 
fisherman^ who happened to be hear the shor^ in their barks ; 
and the enthusiasm of the remainder was effectually cooled 
by the bad success of this singular experiment. With re- 
spect to Moses Cretensis himself)^ his fate was not certainly 
known. , 

In the year 529, the Jews and Samaritans of Palestine, 
rising in rebellion against the Roman power, acknowleged 
one Julian, as their ling and their messiah ; andagrleat 
number of them were in consequence slaughtered. It was 
also in the 6th century, that rabbi Meir. arose, and pretend- 
ed that the Deity had, on his account, miraculously lighted 
up a pillar of fire. Assembling a body pf troops, he de- 
clared war against the Persian monarch, and experienced 
seven 'years of sucpess: but at length was talcen prisoner 
by the Persians and t)ut to death. In the 8th century, the 
character of the Messiah was assumed by the Jew Serenus. 
Multitudes of the Jews of Sp^ submitted themselves, to 
his guidance ; and many of them, for the purpose of ac- 
companying^ the, impostor to Palestine, abandoned their 
estates. 

But no period has been so fruitful in Jewish impostors as 
the 1 2th century. It was in France, and in the year 11 3 7, 
that the first of them appeared. In consequence, many of 
tht Jews were killed, and many of their synagogues levelled 
with the ground. ' In the following year the East was dis- 
turbed by a false Messiah, who collected so formidable an 
army, as to march in order of battle against the king of 
Persia, and to induce that powerful prince to purchase the 
rbtum of tranquillity by the payment of a very considerable 
sum of moiiey. Short, however, was the period of this 
impostor's prosperity. In the year 1157 the Jews of Spmn 
listened to the tales of a native of Corduba and a claimant 
to the title of the Messiah ; and fatal were the consequences 
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of their credulity, . for it brought doivn upon them the 
severities of a general persecution. Ten yeys aifterwards, 
another of these impostors appeared in the kingdom of Fez ; 
and in the same year, the year 1167, an Arabian Jew, 
who styled himself the forerunner of the Messiah, was ad- 
mired and foUdwed by multitudes of the Jews of Arabia. 
Not long after this, vast numbers of the Jews who dwelt 
t)eyond the Euphrates yielded up their reason in favor of 
an enthusiast, who laid claim to the title. of the Messiah; 
and in the year 1174, the Jews of Persia, inconsequence 
of the appearance of another fake Christ in that countr}', 
were again exposed to the fury of persecution. At this pe« 
riod Mdravia abounded with Jews, and in the year 1176 a 
pretended Messiah of the name of David Almusser, excit- 
ed commotions in that part of Germany. But the nidst 
famous impostor of the 12th century, and one who rendered 
himself conspicuous towards the close of it, was David el 
David. He was a man of leamingy and a pretended worker 
of miracles. Persia was the theatre of his delusions. He 
styled. himself the king of the Jews; and, having gained 
their belief,*> rose in arms' against the Persian monarch, and 
engaged to lead them back to the ancient capital of Judea. 
After various adventures, he was at length betrayed by his 
father-in-law, and beheaded. Of m^ny of the Jewish im- 
postors of the 12th century an account is to be found in the 
writings of .Maimonides. . • 

In the year 1222 a false Messiah appeared in Germany ; 
and in. the same century a multitude of the Jews of Spain 
were imposed upon by Zechariah, who entitled himself a 
a prophet and forerunner of the Messiah. In the year 
' 1499 the same character was sustained by rabbi Lemlen, a 
Jew of Austria, who had the credit of working miracles, 
and who announced to his brethren their return to the Holy 
Land in the year 1500. His vain predictions obtained a 
general reception, and many of the Jews of .Germany pre- 
pared for their departure. Accordingly as they expected 
to be .settled in Jerusalem the following year, many of them 
pulled down their ovens, in which they baked their unlea- 
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vened bread, as now ceasing to be useful. Soon perceiving 
that he had fixed on too early a period for the fulfilment of 
V his predictions, David Lexnlem asserted, that the sins of 
the people had retarded the appearance of the Messiah. 
Still the eyes of the Jews remained unopened ; afid many 
of them assembled near Jerusalem, and celebrated a so- 
lemn fast, in order that they might propitiate Jehovah, and 
accelerate their deliverance. At the clo6e also of the 15th 
century, Ismael Sophy, a young prince who was in fact a 
Mahometan^ and who afterwards ascended the throne of 
Persia, assumed the name of a prophet ; and the Jews, 
dazzled by his valor and the celerity of his successes, ifx^ 
dulged the notion of his being their promised Messiah. 
In the year 1509, an infamous Jew of Cologn is said to 
have arrogated the appellation of the Messiah. About the 
same time, also, Jacob Melstinski appropriated to himself 
the same lofty title, and, traversing Poland and Silesia at. 
the head of twelve pretended apostles whom he had chosen, 
deluded multitudes of people. And in the year 1534, 
rabbi Salomo Malcha, having declared himself the Mes- 
siah, was burnt in Spain by order of Charles the Vth. 

The 17th century was still more favorable to credulity, 
and still more fruitful in imposture. In the early part of it, 
a false Messiah arose in the East Indies and in the Portu- 
guese city of Goa j and deceived g^eat numbers of the de- 
scendants of Abraham, who sighed for the recovery of 
liberty and independence. At Amsterdam, and in the year 
1624, there appeared another impostor, a Jew of Germany, 
who declared that he had seen the Messiah at Strasburgh, 
and announced the mighty victories he was to accomplish^ 

But his fame was greatly eclipsed by Sabatai Sevi, the 
son of a poulterer of Aleppo, a man of learning, and, as 
there is reason to believe, at once a fanatic and an impostor. 
As the accounts respecting him, from his comparatively 
recent appearance, have more of copiousness and authen* 
ticity, than the narratives of imposture xan commonly be 
known to possess, I shall perhaps be authorised in citing a 
long passage from bishop Kidder^ the third volume of 
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whose work on the Messias was published in the year 1700^ 
34 or 35 years after the commencement of the imposture 
of Sabatai Sevi. But long as it is, it is only a part of what the 
bishop has related respecting him. In the year 1666, says 
the prelate, ^ Sabatai Sevi appeared at Smyrna, and pro-* 
fessed himself to be the Messias* He promised the Jews 
deliverance and a prosperous kingdom* Thb which he 
promised they firmly believed ; the Jews now attended to 
no business, discoursed of nothing but their return* They 
believed Sabatai to be the Messias, as firmly as we Chris- 
tians believe any article of faith. A right reverend person 
then in Turkey, told me, that meeting with a Jew of his 
acquaintance at Aleppo, he asked the Jew, what he thought 
of Sabatai. The Jew replied^ that he believed him to be 
the Messias, and that he was so far of that belief, that, if 
he should prove an impostor, he would then turn Christian. 
It will be very fit I should be very particular in this rela- 
tion, because the history^ is so very surprising and remark- 
able ; and we have an account of it from those, who were 
then in Turkey, and are now alive. I am so well satisfied 
as to the facts, that I dare vouch for the truth of the rela- 
tion, and appeal for die truth of it to very m^y persons of 
great credit who are now alive.--»At Gaza Sabatai preached 
repentance (together with a faith in himself) so effectually, 
diat the people gave themselves up to their devotions and 
alms. The noise of this Messias began to fill all places.— 
Throughout Turkey the Jews were in great expectation of 
glorious times. They now were devout and penitent, that 
th^y might not obstruct the good which they hoped for« 
Some fasted so. long that they were famished to death ; 
others buried themselves in the earth till their limbs grew 
stiff; some would endure melted wax dropped on their 
fiesh; some rolled in the snow ; others in a cold season 
would put themselves into cold water; and many whipped 
themselves. Business was laid aside ; superfluities of 
household utensils were sold ; the poor were provided for 
by immense contributions. Sabatai comes to Sm}^ma, where 
he was adored by the people, though the Chacham coatra- 
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dieted him, for which he was relieved from his office. 
There he in writing styles himself the only and jitsUborn 
Son ofGody the Messiasj the Saviour of Israel.^ Whilst the 
Jews in their synagogues had been ;iccustomed to ^ pray 
for the Grand Seignior, he orders those prayers \ to be for- 
bom for the future, thinking it an indecent thing to pray 
for him, who was shortly to be his captive ; and, instead 
of praying for the Turkish emperor, he appoints prayers 
for himself, as another author relates. , And, as my author 
goes on, be elected princes to govern the Jews in their 
march towards the Holy Lsmd, and to minister justice to 
them when they should be possessed of it.' After declar* 
ing that he was appointed by heaven to visit Constantino* 
ple,'he went thither, and was thrown into prison by the 
Vizier. Still, however, * the Jews pay him their visits, 
and they of this city are now as much infatuated as those 
of Smyrna. They forbid traffic, and refused to pay their 
debts* Some of our English merchants, not knowing how 
to recover their debts from the Jews, took this occasion to 
visit Sabatai, and mak« their complaints to him against his 
subjects. Whereupon he wrote this following letter to the 

Jews :' 

" To you of the nation of the Jews^ who expect the ap-* 
pearance of the Messiasy and the salvation of Israel^ peace 
without end. Whereas we are informed^ that you are in- 
debted to several of the English nation^ it seemeth right unto 
us to order you to make satisfaction to these your just debts ; 
which if you refuse to do^ and not obey us herein, know yoUy 
that then you are not to enter with us into our joys and do- 
minions.^^ 

* Sabatai remained a prisoner in Constantinople by the 
space of two months. The Grand Vizier, designing for 
Candia, thought it not safe to leave him in the city, during 
the Grand Seignior's absence and his own. He therefore 
removed him to the Dardanelli ; a better air indeed, but 
yet out of the way ; and consequently importing less dan- 
ger to the city : which occasioned .the Jews to conclude. 
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that the Turks could not, or durst not take away his life, 
which had, they concluded, been the surest way to hav^ 
removed all jealousy. The Jews flocked in great num- 
bers to the castle where he was a prisoner ; not only those 
that were near, but from Poland, Germany, Leghorn, Ve- 
nice, and other places. They received Sabatai's blessings 
and promises of advancement.^ — ^The Jews of the city paid 
Sabatai Sevi great respect. They decked their synagogues 
with S. 8. in letters of gold, and made for him, in the wall, 
a crown : they attributed the same titles and prophecies to 
him which we apply to our Saviour.' At length being or- 
dered into the presence of the Grand Seignior, and required 
to perform a miracle, he was obliged, in order to save his 
life, to profess Mahometanism. * During these things, the 
Jews, instead of minding their trade and traffic, filled their 
letters with niews of Sabat£u, their Messias, and his won- 
derful works. They reported that when the Grand Seig- 
nior sent to take him, he caused all the messengers, that 
were sent, to die.' In consequence of these and other re- 
ports, * the Jews of Italy sent legates to Smyrna, to inquire 
into the t^uth of these matters*^ ^ 

In the year 1682 appeared rabbi Mordechai, who was 
famous, among his countrymen in Germany, for his attain- 
ments in learning and his austerity of life. He laid claim^ 
to the prophetic character and to the title of the Messiah. 
By the Italian Jews he was extremely caressed j and the 
genuineness of his credentials was admitted by them and 
many of the Jews of Germany, As late as the year 1703 
another impostor, named Daniel Israel, deluded the Jews 
of Smyn^a. He pretended to perform various miracles ; 
and assented, that Sabatai Sevi was still alive, and would 
shortly emerge from the place of his concealment, and glo- 
riously deliver the Jews from their present state of disper- 
sion and ignominy. Not was he admired and followed 
only by the crowd, many of whom celebrated the day of 
the nativity of Sabatai Sevi, and anxiously expected his 
appearance : the lying declarations of this impostor of tl\e 
18th century were also vindicated and approved by the rab* 
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bins : but, at length, he was expelled from Smyrna by the 

governor of that city, and great was the disturbance, which 

is banishment occasioned among its Jewish inhabitants'^ 

This long narrative I shall conclude by observing, that 
it contains ample evidence of the fulfilment of one pf the 
prophecies of Jesus, lamconie in my Father^ s mme^ said 
our Lord to the Jews, and ye receive me not .' if another 
shall come in his own name^ him ye will receive^. 

Basnage, who wrote at the beginning of the present cen- 
turj', in the chapter which treats on the Present State xfthe 
yewsy says, * They still consider themselves with their an- 
cient haughtiness as the people of God. — ^They always are 
expecting a glorious return, which shall raise them above 
aH the nations of the earth. They flatter themselves, that 
this deliverance will speedily arrive, though they are igno- 
rant of the timc^.' , 

* On the state of the Jews in the last centurj% and there is 
no reason to believe that it is greatly altered, I shall quote 
the words of Luzzati, a rabbi who taught at Venice in that 
century. " It is a difficult thiiig," says X.uzzati, " to give 
an e:s(act account of the number of the Jews, who are at 
pt^sent dispersed into so many places. We cannot tell any . 
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certain news of the ten tribes Salmanazar carried away ; 
and it is not known where they are, though the whole world 
be sufficiently known. To begin with the East. We know, 
that there are abundance of Jews in the kingdom of Persia, 
though they have b^ut little liberty. * The Turkish empire is 
their chief retreat, not only because they have been settled 
there a long time, but because a great many of those that 
were banished out of Spain retired thither. There are more 
of them at Constantinople and Salonichi, than in any other 
place* They reckon above fourscore thousand in these two 
cities, and about a million in the Grand Seignior's empire. 
.A great number of pilgrims come from all comers of the 
world to Jerusalem, and considerable sums are sent thither 
to sustain the poor, and keep up the academies. There are 
a great many of them in Germany in the emperor's domi- 
nions ; but they are more numerous in Poland, Lithuania^ 
and Russia: here we have academies and disciples by thou- 
sands, who study our civil and canon laws, because we 
are allowed the privilege of judging the civH and crimina] 
cases, that happen in the nation. There are not so many 
Jews in the Protestant states which separate from the Ro- 
man church ; but yet they treat them with a great deal of 
charity and indulgence in the low countries ; at Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, and Hamburg, because these merchandising 
cities are open to foreigners. All the Italian princes receive 
the Jews, countenance them, protect them, and inviolably 
maintain their privileges without altering them; and I 
believe there are not less than 25,000 in this counti^'-. 
Fez, and Morocco, and the other neighboring cities, which 
arc not subject to the Turk, contain the greater numbers, 
because they are not remote from Spain or Portugal, from 
whence they may retire thither. There ^e other places 
upon the coast of Africa, which are also peopled with Jews ;• 
but, as we know but litde of them, it is hard to fix the num- 
ber**." 
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The Jews, says bishop Law, * are universally believed 
to be more nume;rous in' the whole at present, than they 
have ever been in their most flourishing estate, in their own 
land» ' 

* Some appearances,' says Dr. Worthington, * indicate a 
working towards their conversion and restoration. Dr. 
Jackson'** observes, " that the continuation of their former 
plagues seemeth ihuch interrupted," and *' the -plagues 
themselves much mitigated, in this last ftge, since the gos- 
pel hath been again revealed, as if their misery were almost 
expired, and the day of their redemption drawing nigh^^ 
On the other hand, they do not shew that extreme malice 
towards Christians, nor Christians that hatred of them, 
which they formerly exercised towards each other. The 
good usage, which, in these latter ages, they have met with 
from Christians, hath undoubtedly abated their prejudices, 
and conciliated their minds to them ; and a continuance of 
the same justice and lenity may, with God's blessing, con- 
tribute greatly to prepare them for, and by degrees bring 
about, their conversion*®'.' 

Though these observatipns of Dr. Worthington are upon 
the whole correct : we are not, I conceive, authorised in 
speaking of > the good usage,' which the followers of Moses 
have experienced from the disciples of Christ during * these 
latter ages.' The treatment of the former, either from go- 
vernments or from individuals, has not, till very lately, been 
in any degree mild or liberal. Even of those whose preju- 
dices have been softened by literature, not a few have been 
disposed to keep the posterity of Abraham, still loaded 
with shackles, and still discouraged by depression. In the 
last chapter of the last volume of his Demonstration of the 
Messias^^\ bishop Kidder has interspersed some abserva- 
tions relative to the means of converting the Jews ; but, of 
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the methods which he specifies, some are very ill adapted 
to accomplish the intended effect. He recommends, that 
the Jews should be compelled occasionally to attend at 
places of Christian worship, and to hear the sermons preached 
there ; that they should be obliged to engage in conferences 
with Christian divines 5 that they should not ' have tlie 
liberty to use what prayers they please' in their synagogues ; 
that the government should force the richer Jews to main- 
tain their poorer brethren, as they have been used to do^ 
though they should reject Judaism and embrace Christiani* 
ty ; and that the Jews should continue to be excluded from 
places of honor and power, and from enjoying the freedona 
of the press. Accordingly having observed, that rabbi 
Aben Amram complained greatly, that the Jews possessed 
not ' the liberty of the press ;' he is careful to clear him- 
self from the most distant imputation of being an advocate, 
for theif using so horrid an engine as the press : a far more 
mischievous discovery, in the eyes of civil tyrants and in-^ 
terested prelates, than that of gun-powder, or any the most 
destructive invention, which the boldest flight of the hu- 
man imagination can conceive. ' Far be it from me,' says 
the bishop, ' for pleading for any such liberty as that*^ And 
he afterwards adds^ that it is undoubtedly ' ^ a very great 
favor in Christian kings and states to permit the Jews to 
live in their several kingdoms and countries without dis- 
turbance ;' and that ' nothing can be more adviseable than 
to keep them low'°^.' 

Dr. Hartley, in addition to the arguments from prophecy 
which he has alleged to prove, that the Jews will return to 
Palestine, notices some concurring evidences, which the 
existing circumstances of that people suggest. After ob- 
serving in the Jirst place, that they ' are yet a distinct peo- 
ple from all the nations amongst which they reside ; he 
says, ^ Secondly y they are to be found in all the countries of 
the known world. And this agrees with many remarkable 
passages of the scriptures, which tfeat both of their dis- 
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persion and of their retum. Thirdly^ tdey haVe no inherit* 
ance of land in any country. Their possessions are chiefly 
money and jewels. They may, therefore^ transfer them-" ' 
selves with the greater facility to Palestine. Fourthly^ they 
are treated with contempt and harshness, and sometimes 
with great cruelty, by the nations amongst whom they so- 
journ. They must therefore be the more ready to return 
to their own land. Fifthly^ they carry on a correspondence 
vrith each other throughout the whole world ; and conse-* 
quendy must both know when circumstances begin to favoif 
their return, and be able to concert measures with one 
another concerning it. Sixthly^ a great part of them speak 
and write the rabbinical Hebrew, %& well^as the language of 
the country where they reside. They are therefore, as far 
as relates to themselves, actually possessed of an universal 
language and character ; which is a circumstance that may 
facilitate their return, beyond what can well be imagined^ 
Seventhly^ the Jews themselves still retain a hope and ex« 
pectation, that God will once more restore them to theit* 
own land"*.' 

Their establishment in Judea, it may be added, will be 
of. the more easy accomplishment^ because the detestable 
government of the Turks has, in a degree almost incredible^ 
depcq)ulated Judea, Syria, and the fertile countries which 
are contiguous, and therefore there will be ample territo^ 
ries for them to inhabit and to cultivate. ^ The total 
population of S}rria,' says Volney, ^ may be estimated at 
2,305,000 souls.' But ^ let us suppose it two millions and 
a half, and since Syria contains about 5250 square leagues^ 
at the rate of 150 in length and 35 in breadth, we shall have 
upon an average 476 inhabitants for^very square league^ 
So feeble a population in so excellent a country may well 
excite our astonishment, but this wiU be still encreased, if 
we compare the present number of inhabitants, with that of 
ancient times.-^From the accounts we have of Judea in the 
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time of Titas, and which are to be esteemed tolerably accte- 
rate, that country must have contained four millions of 
inhabitants.— If we go still farther bac^L into antiquity, we 
shall find the same populousness among the Philistines, the 
Phoenicians, and in the kingdon^s of Samaria and Damas- 
cus. It is true, that some writers, reasoning from what 
they see in Europe, have called in question these facts ; 
several of which,, indeed, appeared to be disputable ; but* 
the comparisons on which they build are not on thataccouixt 
the less erroneous ; first, because the lands of Asia in ge- 
neral are more fertile than those of Europe ; secondly, 
because a part of these la^ds are capable of being cultivated, 
and in fact are cultivated, without lying fallow or requiring 
manure ; thirdly, because the Orientals consume, one half 
less for their subsistence thaii the inhabitants of the West- 
cm world, in general : for all which reasons it appeiu*s, that a 
territory of less extent may contain double and treble the 
population* These authors exclaim agaiQst the armies of 
two and three hundred thousand men, furnished by states^ 
which in Europe would not produce above twenty or thirty 
thousand ; but it is not considered, that the constitutions of 
ancient nations were wholly different from ours f that these 
nations were purely cultivators; that there was less ine- 
quality, and less idleness than among us ; that every culti- 
vator was a soldier; that in war the army frequently 
consisted of the whole nation.^— « Without appealing to the 
positive testimony of history, there are innumerable monu* 
ments, which depose in favor of the^ great population of 
high antiquity. * Such are the prodigious quantity of ruins 
dispersed^over the plains, and even in the mountains, at this 
day deserted^ On the most remote parts of Carmel are 
foiind wild vines and olive trees, which mu9t have been 
conveyed thither by the hand of man ; and, in the JLebanoa 
of the Druzes and Maronites, the rocks, now abandoned 
to fir-trees and. brambles, present us im a thousand vplaces 
with terraces^ which prove they were anciently better cul- 
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trvated, and consequently much more populous than in our 
days«*».' 

It is in th^ name of Almighty God, that E;sekiel .says. 
And I will multiply men upon yoUy all the house of Israel^ 
even all of it; and' the cities shall be inhabited^ and tht 
wastes shall be bmlded: and I t(^//-— db better unto you 
than at your beginnings ^-^ And the desolate land shall be 
tilled., rvhereas it lay desolate in the sight of all that passed 
by. And they shall say^ this land that was desolate is become 
like the garden of Eden: and the waste and desolate and 
ruined cities are become fenced and are inhabited. Then the 
heathen that are left round about you shall knowy that I the 
Lord build the ruined places ^ and pha^t that that was deso^ 
late : I the Lord have spoken it^ and I will do «/***• 

After having stated Dn Hartley's ^^raera/ arguments, % on 
the practicability of the restoration of the Jews to the coun- 
try of their ancestors, it may not be unallowable to. enter 
into the field of conjecture, and concisely to state the more 
immediate causes, which may possibly contribute to their 
migration and their establishment in Palestine. Should the 
Turkish empire be overturned by Russia, and should many 
of the Jews discover an inclination to setde in Palestine, 
which it is likely they would do on the event of so imp(or- 
tant a revolution ; it is by no means improbable, that the 
policy of the Russian government would embrace an oppor- 
tunity of colonising without expence a country, possessed 
of so many natural advantages, but Which is, at present, so 
scantily inhabited, and so imperfectly cultivated* In such 
a climate, and under such circumstances, the first setders 
would be likely to prosper ; and, having prospered, it surely 
is not irrational to conjecture, that they would be followed 
by greater numbers, and at length by the general mass of 
their countrymen, encouraged, as they would be, by the 



105 Volney's Travels through Syria and Egypt, vol. 11. p. 365. 

106 Ch. xxxvi. 10, 11, 34, 35, 36. This chapter of Ezekiel contains, 
says Mr. Lowth, « a prediction of the general restoration hoth of Israel 
and Judah.' 
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prediclioiis of the Hebrew scriptures, and animated by the 
hope of attaining to national independence and personal se- 
curity. Now should the Russian empire, already greaidy 
superior in point of magnitude to any permanent' empire 
which has ever existed, in consequence of her insatiable 
ambition znd the ptogress of her arms, become still more 
extensive ; and should die various climes under her domi- 
nion be afterwards governed by the rash and fluekuadng 
counsels of a feeble prince ; it can hardly be a matter of 
doubt, that the unwieldy and iU-compacted fabric, requiring 
die most steady and discerning hand to direct ks multifari- 
ous movements, and containing within itself the principles 
c^ discordancy and dissolution, would, in a short time, &dl 
to pieces, and its disunited fragments be so arranged as to 
form separate governments. Amid these changes and con- 
v«ilsi(His, it is easy to conceive, that some of the provinces 
of Syria, which the Jews had recently colonised, might, 
with little difficulty, and without any violation of justice, be 
erected into an independent and respectable states 

But however easy, as we may conjecture, may be the set- 
tlement of the Jews in Palestine, there are prophecies in 
the Old Testament, which lead us to expect, that they will 
pot repiain unmolested in the possession a£ their country* 

The foUowing propecy is extracted from the xxxviiith ch. 
of Ezekiel. The word of Jehovah came also unto me, say* 
ing : Son of mafi, set thy face against Gog of the land of 
^<^g^St pr'tnce of jRhos^ Meshech, and Tubal, and prophesy 
against him, and say, thus satth the Lord Jehovah : behold 
I am against thee, Gog.^^Thou sbalt go up, as a storm 
Cometh, thou shalt be as a cloud to cover the land; thou and 
all thy bands J and many people with thee. Thus satth the 
J^ord Jefiovah : it shall come to pass at the same time, that 
things shall qrise in thine heart, and thou shalt think an evil 
thought; and shalt say^ I will go up to the land of unwalled 
villages ; and Iwilfgo to them that are at rest, that dwell 
safely ; all of them dwelling without walls, and having nei- 
ther bars nor gates : to take a spoil, and to divide a prey; to 
^irnmine hand cigqirist tf\e desolate places that are become 
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inhaUtedy and against a people gathered out of the nations^ 
possessing cattle and goods^ dwelling in the middle of the 
earth^^^In that day^ when my people Israel dwelkth securely^ 
shalt thou not rise up andeomefrom thy place, from the north" 
quarters^ thou and many people with thee, all, them riding 
upon horses, a great company, and a mighty army P Shalt 
thou not come up against my people as a cloud to cover the 
land ? Shidl it not be in the latter* days, that I will bring 
thee against my land; that the nations may know me, when 
I shidl he sanctified in thee, Gog, befote their eyes f — Art 
not thou he, of whom I spake in old time by my servants- the 
prophets of Israel, who prophesied in those days and years, 
that I would bring thee against them^» And in the next 
chapter the prophet says : And I will turn thee back, and 
leave but a sixth part of thee, when I cause thee to came up 
from the north-quarters, and bring thee upon the mountains^- 
of Israel^-'^Thou shalt fall upon the mountains of Israel, 
thou and all thy bands, and the many people that are with 
theem'-^And I will set my glory among the nations; and all 
the nations shall see my judgment which I have executed, and 
mine hand which I have laid upon them^-^And the people of 
Israel shall know that I am Jehovah their God, in that I 
caused them to be carried away captives among the nations, 
and afterwards collected them into their otbn land. And nOne 
of them will I leave there any more, neither hide my face 
any more from them^^.^ 

In his argument to the xxxviiith and xxxixth chapters ujf 
Ezekiel, Mr. Lowth says, ' the prophecy, contained in this 
and the following chapter concerning Israel's victory over 
Gog and Magog, without question relates to the latter ages 
of the world, when the whole house of Israel shall return 



107 * The expressions here used, of old times, and v)hich prophesied in 
those days and years, plainly imply, that there was to be a succession of 
many ag^s between the publishing those prophecies and liiis event fore- 
told by them.' Mr. Lowth in Loo. 

108 The passages above are copied from bp. Newcome's Improved Vox- 
fmi of Ezekiel. 
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into their own land.' And in commenting on the 8th v. of 
A. xxxviii he says, ^ the sense is, that after the return of 
the people of Israel into their own country, and their hav- 
ing lived there for some time in peace and safety, this enemy 
will think to take advantage of their security, and fall upon 
them unexpectedly/ 

' As for the name Gog", it signifies,' says Mede, * the very 
same with Magogs for rnem is but an Hemantic letter ; and 
it pleased the spirit of God to take away this first syllable 
to distinguish between the people and the land of the peo- 
ple, calling the people Gog and the land the land of Ma^ 
gog"*^* That the Gog and Magog of the Apocalypse*** can- 
not be understood of the Gog and Magog of Ezekiel, this 
sagacious commentator has remarked'" ; and I regard his 
observation as indubitable. 

r Bochart, one of the most learned men whom France, or 
indeed Europe, ever produced, after observing, that among 
the ancients, it was the opinion of Josephus, Eustathius, 
Jerom, and Theodoret, that Magog was the father of the 
Scythians ; and that this opinion is perfectly true ; alleges 
various reasons to prove, that Magog signifies Scjrthia. 
The beginning of the passage recently quoted from Ezekiel 
may, be says, be thus paraphrased* Prepare yourself to 
prophecy against ^e king of the Scythians, of the land of 
Magog or Scythia, who is also the prince of Rhos, of Me- 
ahech, and of Tubal"*, that is, of the districts of Araxene, 



109 Mede's Works, p. S^^ 

110 Mentioned ch. xx. v. 8, 9- 

111 See his Works, p. 751. 

112 Rh(is signifies, says Bochart, those who inhabit the Araxene of the 
Greeks, a province watered by the Araxes and in the neighborhood of the 
Caspian. Metheek and Tubal, according to the same writer, are the ap- 
peUationd of two adjoining nations, who in the times of Grecian antiquity 
were called the Mpschi and Tibareni, who had immediately to the North 
of them the people of Gog, and who themselves inhabited a considerable 
part of the country between tl\e Euxine and the Caspian, and to the South 
of the Euxine. See the Phaleg of Bochart, 1. iii. c. 12. See also a simi- 
lar statement in the commentary of that learned Benedictine, Calmet- 
That Magog, Tubal, and Meshech were the grandsons of Noah and the 
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Moschica, and Tibarenia, countries contiguous to each 
other, and, at the time of the publication of the prophecy, 
subject to the Sc}rthian powen 

After observing that the territories of Tubal were situ- 
ated to the South-j^aat of the Euxine, Mr. Mede speaks of 
the original seat of the posterity of Magog, and says, 
Magog, * with the consent of all men, we place North of 
Tubal, and 'make him the father of those Scythians, that 
dwelt on the East and North-East of the Euxine sea.' For 
this we have also an ' argument from the report of Pliny, 
in that Scythopolis and Hierapolis, which these Scythians 
took when they overcame Syria, were ever after by the 
Syrians called Magog.' In course of time, his descendants, 
he observes, would have an opportunity of spreading over 
a vast extent of country, >nd of penetrating even to Nova 
Zembla"*. 

* Magog^ says Mr. Lowth, ' was the son of Japhet, Gen. 
X. 2. from whence the Scythians are generally supposed to 
be derived. The Mogul Tartars, a people of Scythian race, 
are still called so by the Arabian writers.' To the same 
purpose speaks bp. Newcome. In ' Gen. x. 2.' says he, 
' we learp, that Magog was the second son of Japhet. 
Ezekiel uses Magog for the country of which Gog was 
prince.' Michaelis (Spic. Geogr. p. 34) ' thinks, that Ma- 
"^^ denotes those va^ tracts of countjry to the north of 
India ^d China, which the Greeks called Scythia, and we 
Tartary — ^The Arabs call the Chinese wall Sud Tagog et 
Magog^^^ that is Agger Gog et Magog^^V 

Notwithstanding the Scythians and the Tartars are ad- 
mitted to be the ancient aad modern names of the same 
people, and notwithstanding the passages which have bef n 

sons of Japhet, we are toki in the 2d verse of the xth chapter of Genesis. 
On the districts of Asia which they colonised and gave name to. Dr. 
Wells's jffittoriccU Geography of the Old Testament may also be ccmstilted, 
vol. I. p. 154—159. "^' 

113 Mede's Works, p. 374, 373. 

114 Hyde's Works by Sharpc, II. 426. 

115 Newcome on C^zek. xxxviii. 2. m 
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quoted from different writers appear to lead to a very plain 
conclusion ; yet I have not met with a single commentator, 
who states it to be his opinion, that it is probable, this me- 
morable prophecy of Ezekiel principally relates to the 
Tartars. • By Gog and Magog/ says Mr. Lowth, ' mfty 
most probably here be meant the Turks ;' and both Mede'^ 
and bishop Newton"^ speak of their being signified in these 
chapters of Ezekiel, as of a point that is well established. 
The principal reason which is given is, that the Turks, 
though they have now inhabited a different part of the world 
for centuries, are descended from the Tartars : but to me, I 
confess, this appears far from being satisfactory. The 
Russians and the Moscovites having been supposed by some 
to have been colonies sent out from the people of Rosh and 
Meshech or Mosoch ; Mr. Bicheno supposes^", that the 
army which will attack the newly peopled country of the 
Jews will consist principally of Russians. But Mr* Bicheno 
attempts not to shew, that there is, or that there ever has 
been thought to be, any conceivable reason for eiq>Iaining 
Gog and Magog of the Russians ; and it is to be remem* 
bered, that, whoever Gog and Magog may be supposed to 
be, they constitute the main part of the invading army, and 
that the others are lesser powers and auxiliaries, who are 
to march under the banners of Gog. 

I shall now briej^y allege some reasons in support of my 
conjecture, that this formidable army will principally con- 
sist of Tartars. That the name of Goff and Magog per- 
fectly agrees with that idea has already been seen. 

Thou shalt come, says Ezekiel, from thy place out of the 
North Parts^\ thou and many people with thee* This ac- 
count, it is plain, corresponds not so well to the situation 
of the Turks, who are princL,^ally settled in the warm re- 
gions of the South, as to that of the Tartars, who inhabit 
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regions, which ^te in general eoM and are extended to ^ery 
Northern Jatitudes. That the invading host will come 
from a distance, the words of Ezekiel, it may be added, 
seem to imply : but the Turks, at present at least, are 
situated in Judea and the contiguous countries^ T/^ou 
shalt say^ declares the prophet, I will gd Up to the land of 
unwalled vHlages^*^o take n spoils and to take a prey* And 
again. Art thou come to take a spoil f Hast thou gathered 
thy company to take a prey f to carry away silver and gold^ 
to take away cattle and goods ^ to take a great spoiP^. These - 
particulars appear not to be descriptive of the regularly 
conducted wars of the Russians or the Turks, Which are 
ordinarily wars of aggrandisement or defence ; and there 
certainly seems reasonable ground for expectation^ that 
they would have been spoken of in a very different manner, 
had they been the Turks come to recover the territories 
they had lost. But the prophetic statement completely 
harmonises with the general character of Tartar warfare, 
with the depredatory spirit, and the transitory inroads, of 
the shepherds of the North. The prophet represents them 
to be extremely numerous, as being like a cloud which shall 
Qover the land; and it is weU known, that there is no na- 
tion, which has been accustomed to bring such numerous 
forces into the field as the princes of Tartary. They arc 
also spoken of as all of them riding upon horses'^ a great 
company^ and a mighty army. To the Tartars, and to tht 
Tartars only, this description exactly corresponds; for 
there is no other nation in the worlds who constantly make 
use of cayalry alone^*^' Ezekiel likewise says'^, Irvill 
smite thy tiow out of thy lefthand, and will cause thine ar* 

120 XXXVIIL 11, 12, 13. 

121 * Constant practice,' says Gibbon, hid (Seated the &:>ihlaiifl « sO 
firmly on horseback, that they were supposed by strangers to perform the 
ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and even to sleep, withoni 
dismounting* from their steeds.* voL IV. p. 348. 
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rows to fail out of thy right hand^^; and it is -observable, 
that the Tartars in every age have encountered their ene- 
mies with bows and arrows, and that these are the weapons 
which they still employ, in this respect differing both from 
the Russians and the Turks. 

As the subject is in itself instructive and curious, I may 
be indulged in quoting from Mr. Gibbon some extracts 
respecting the manners of this nation of shepherds. At 
present the Tartar tribes are deterred from planning any 
schemes of invasion, and awed into tranquillity, by the ar* 
mies and the fame of the Ottoman Porte, and still more 
by the lAighty strength and vigorous administration of the 
Russian monarchy. But should these empires fall to pieces 
the subsequent extracts display the extreme probability, 
that the Tartars, laying hold of this favorable opportunity 
for the renewal of foreign hostilities, will make a new and 
formidable irruption into some of the fertile provinces of 
Turkey"**. 

*' In every age, the immense plains of Scythia, orTartary^ 
have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters and shep- 
herds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and 
whose restless spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary 
life. In every age the Scythians, and Tartars, have been 
renowned for their invincible courage, and rapid conquests. 
The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly overturned by 
the shepherds of the North ; and their arms have spread 
terror and devastation over the most fertile and warlike 
countries of Europe.' Many circumstances, indeed, con- 
cur te inspire the Tartars with a military spirit, and to en- 



123 See the Obsenations annexed to the Genealogical History of the 
Tartars by Abulghazi Khan, irSO, vol. II. p. 400. • Most of the Tartars/ 
sftys the author of the observations, « hang their boW at the ieft side, in 
a sort of casei when they take horse j but they carry their quiver upon 
their backs.' And Mr. Gibbon, speaking of them, says (vol. IV. p. 350), 
* the long Tartar bow is drawn with a nervous arm ; and the weighty arrovr 
is directed to its object with unerring aim, and irresistible strength.* 

124 On the formidable irruptions of the Tartars in the 5th, the 13th, 
and the 14th centuries see the note in vol. II. p. 115-^lld. 
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coura^ their invasidb of countries that are feebly defended. 
Thi^will appear, if an attention be paid to their diet, thei|r 
habitations, and their exercises. 

* In the military profession, and especially in the conduct 
of a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal food ap- 
pears t0 be productive of the most solid advantages. Com 
is a bulky and perishable commodity ; and the Large maga- 
zines, which are indispensably necessary for the subsist- 
ence of our troops, must be slowly transported by the labor 
ef men or horses. But the flocks and herds^ which accom- 
pany the march of the Tartars, afford a sure and encreas- 
ing supply of flesh and milk : in the iar greater |>art of the 
uncultivated waste the vegetation of the grass is quick and 
luxuriant; and there are few places so extremely barreit, 
that the hardy cattle of the North cannot find some toler- 
able pasture. The supply is multiplied and prolonged, by 
the undistinguished appetite, and patient abstinence, of the 
Tartars. They indifferently feed on the flesh of those ani- 
mals, that have been killed for the table, or have died of 
disease.— The active cavalry of Scythia is always followed, 
in their most distant and rapid incursions, by an adequate 
number of spare horses, who may be occasionally used, 
either to redouble the speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of the 
Barbarians. Many ar^ the resources of hunger and po- 
verty. When the forage round a camp of Tartars is almost 
consumed^ they slaughter the greatest -part of their cattle, 
aiid preserve the flesh, either smoked, or dried in the sun. 
On the S;udden emergency of a hasty march, they provide 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of little balls of cheese 
or rather of hard curd, which they occasionally dissolve iu 
water ; and this unsubstantial diet will support, for many 
days, the life, and even the spirits, of the patient warrior.* 
^ The progress of manufactures and commerce insensibly 
collects a large multitude within the walls of a city ; but 
these citizens are no longer soldiers ; and the arts, which 
adorn and improve the state of civil society, corrupt the 
habits of the military life. The pastoral manners of the 
Scythians seem* to unite the different advantage3 of simpli- 
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city and refinement. The individuals of the same tribe are 
constantly assembled, but they are assembled in a camp ; 
and the native spirit of these dauntless shepherds is animat- 
ed by mutual support and emulation, T)ie houses of the 
Tartars are no more than small tehts.-"-Tbe palaces of the 
rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size that they may 
be conveniently fixed on large waggons.— 'The flocks and 
herds, after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, 
on the approach of night, within the protection pf the 
camp. The necessity of preventing the most mischievous 
confusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men and ani-> 
mals, must gradually introduce, in the distribution, the 
order, and the guard,, of th^ encampment, the rudiments 
of the military art« As soon as the forage of a certain 
district is consumed, the tribe, or radier army, of sh^p- 
herds, makes a regular march to some fr^sh pastures ; and 
thus acquires in the ordinary occupations of the pastoral 
life, the practical knowlege of one of the most important 
and difficult operations of war. The choice of stations is 
regulated by the difference of the seasons : in the summer, 
the Tartars advance towards the -North ; — In the winter 
they return to the South.~These manners are admirably 
adapted to diffuse, among the wandering tribes, the spirit 
of emigration and conquest. The connexion between the 
people and their territory is of so frail a texture, that it 
may be broken by the slightest accident. The camp, and 
not the soil, is the native coimtry of the genuine Tartar* 
Within the precincts of that camp, his family, his compaj* 
nions, his property are always included; and, in the most 
distant marches, he is still surrounded by the objects which 
are dear, or valuable, or familiar in his eyes. The thirst 
of rapine, the fear or the resentment, of injury, the impa* 
tience of servitude, have, in every age, been sufficient 
causes to urge the tribes of Scjrthia boldly to advance into 
•ome unknown countries, where they might hope to find a 
more plentiful subsistence, or a less- formidable enemy.' 

The Tartars are possessed of much leisure, and this lei* 
gore ts ^ spent in ^e viokst spid sanj^uinary e;a;ercise of the 
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the chace. The plains of Tartary are filled with a strong 
and serviceable breed of horses, which are easily trained for 
the purposes of war and hunting. The Scythians of every 
age have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders.-^The* 
exploits of the hunters of Scythia are not confined to the 
destruction of timid or innoxious beasts ;' and there is one 
of dieir modes of hunting, which opens the fairest field to 
the exertions of valor, and ^may justly be considered as 
the imag^, and as the school, of war. X^^ general hunt- 
ing matches, the pride and delight of the Tartar princes, 
compose an instructive exercise fof their numerous cavalry. 
A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumference, to en* 
compass the game of an extensive district ; and the troops 
that fprm the circle regularly advance towards a common 
centre ; where the captive animals, surrounded on every 
side, are abandoned to the darts of the hunters. In this 
march, which frequently continues many days, the cavalry 
are obliged to climb the hills, or swim rivers, and to wind 
through the vallies, without interrupting the prescribed order 
of their gradual progress* They acquire the habit of directing 
their eye, and their steps, to a remote object ; of preserv- 
ing their intervals ; of suspending, or accelerating, their 
pace, according to die motions of the troops on their right 
and left ; and of watching and repeating the signals of their 
leaders. Their leaders study, in this practical school, the 
most important lesson of the military art ; the prompt 
and accurate judgment of ground, of distance, and of 
time. To employ agsdnst a human enemy the same pati** 
ence and valor, the same skill and discipline, is the only 
alteration, which is required in real war; and the amuse- 
ments of the chace serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire.* 

As late as the year im, was a great transmigration of 
Calmucks. Three hundred thousand of them, after having 
remained about a century under the protection of Russia, 
near the banks of the Volga, and in. the neighborhood of 
Astrachan, traversed an immense extent of country^ and 
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* returned to their native seats on the frontiers of the Chi- 
nese empire***.' 

. Along with the numerous forces of Gog, .there will, the 
prophet informV us, be the bands of Qomer^^and Tbgar- 
mah"', 'together with droops from Persia, ^Ethiopia, and 
Lybia'**; and it is very credible, that the fame of this 
great invasion, the successes which will be gained in the 
course of an extensive march, and the expectation of a par- 
ticipation in the spoil, will allure bodies of troops from dif- 
ferent countries to enlist under the banners of this mighty 
host of military plunderers'^. 

The prophecy teaches us to expect, that the Jews will 
not be preserved from the efforts of their invaders, merely 
by their own valor, or by that of any allies whose assistance 
they may be able to obtain ; for it seems plainly intimated, 
that the army of the enemy will be dissolved, partly by the 
spread of some contagious disease, and partly by the pro- 
gress of interna] discord, and the prosecution of sangui- 
nary quarrels among the hostile squadrons. Everif marCs 
sivord^ says the prophet, shall be against his brother. Arid 
J will plead against him with pestilence and with blood^^. 

Of the invading multitude described by Ezekiel, the far 
greater part, the prophet assures' us, shall be destroyed*^ ; 
and supppsing them to be Tartars, and to display the same 



125 Gibbon, Vol. IV. p. 342, 344, 346, 349, 350, 370. 

126 ' Cimmerians : a very ^d and celebrated people, who inhabited the 
t»eninsula of Crim Tartary.* Michaelis in loc. as quoted by bp. Newcome. 

%27 According to Bochart^ Togarmah is Cappadocia. 

128 XXXVIII. 5, $. 

129 In the 13tli century, the fame of the arms of the Moguls excited a 
number of persons to go as far as China from the remote countries of the 
West, and to enlist themselves into the service of the Tartars. In their 
attack of the cities in the Northern empire of China, * the sieges,* says 

; Mr. Gibbon (vol. XL p. 415), * \^ere conducted by the Mahometans and 
Franks,* 

130 XXXVIII. 21, 22. « It is plain,' says bishop Newcome. that the 
chxomstances, mentioned in these verses, * remain to be accomplished on 
the future enemies of the Jews, when his people are reinstated in God's 
favor.' ^ 

131 XXXIX. 2, 11. 
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eagerness to violate all the principles of justice ahdliuma- 
nity, as their countrymen have been accustomed , to disco- 
ver, they will probably be thought to deserve tlieir fate. 
* In all their invasions of the civilised empires of the South, 
the Scythian shepherds,' says Mr. Gibbon, ' have been uni- 
formly actuated by a savage and destructive spirit.— -After 
the Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of China, 
i,t was seriously proposed, not in the hour of victory and 
passion, but in calm deliberate council, to exterminate all 
the inhabitants of that populous country, that the vacatit 
land might be converted to the pasture of cattle. — The most 
casual provocation, the slightest motive of caprice or con- 
venience, often provoked them to involve a whole people 
in an indiscriminate massacre : and the ruin of some flou- 
rishing cities was executed with such unrelenting perseve- 
rance, that, according to their own expression, horses might 
run, without stumbling, over the ground where they had 
once stood. The great capitals of Khorasan, Maru, Nei^ 
sabotir, and Herat, were destroyed by the armies of Zin- 
gis ; and the exact account, which was taken of the slain, 
amounted to 4,347,000 persons. — In his camp before Delhi, 
Timur massacred 100,000 Indian prisoners, who had smiled 
wl;ien the army of their countrymen appeared in sights 
The people of Ispahan supplied 70,000 human sculls for 
the structure of several lofty towers ;' and * he erected on 
the ruins of Bagdad a pyramid of 90,000 heads*^*.' 

The same causes and the same events, it may be added, 
which will predispose the Jews to investigate ihe proofs of 
the divme mission of Jesus, and which will strike convic- 
tion into their minds, will operate with similar force upon 
the disciples of infidelity. 

I conclude the chapter with a short but solemn declara- 
tion, relative to the future happy state of the Jews, con- 
tained in the Ixiid ch. of Isaiah. Speaking of Jerusalem, 
the prophet says. Thou shalt no more be termed Forsaken^ 
neither shall thy land any more be termed Desolate. The 
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132 Vol. VI. p. 537-56; Vol. XII. p. 24. 
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Lord hath sworn by his right kandj and -ty the arm of hu 
strength. Surely I will no more give thy com to be meat 
for thine enemies; and the sons of the strangers shall not 
drink thy tbint^ for the which thou hast labored; but they 
that have gathered it shall eat it, and praise the Lord; and 
they thai have brought it together shall drink ii^^. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



ON TBE PBED1CTIOW8 RELATIVE TO THE.T£ai09y O£K0X|<- 

NATED TBE MlLlENNIVM* 

IN the preceding chapters it has been shewn, that the 
destruction of ecclesiastical usurpation, of the antichristian 
^ monarchies in Europe, and of Oriental despotism, is point- 

ed out in the prophetic scriptures ; and, according, to the 
natural order of things, the accomplishment of these great 
events may justly be thought to have prepared the way for 
a period of terrestrial felicity, signally elevated and lasting. 
The prospect of such a period must be soothing to the mind 
of man, when it returns, fatigued and dispirited, from con- 
templating the* miseries of hum^n-kind, which press so 
thick upon each other in the page of history. How un- 
ceasingly have their rights been usurped, and an ample por- 
tion of their property plundered, to promote the interests 
of a tyrannic priesthood, or in compliance with the orders 
of the noble, the statesman, or the monarch 1 How uni- 
formly, in every past period, has tlieir blood been shed^ 
their virtues debased, their understandings darkened, in 
order to gratify the vices, or to secure the po\«(er, of the 
privileged orders ! ' He, who the most dispassionately con* 
templates so sad a scene,' to use the words of bishop Kurd, 
* can hardly reconcile appearances to what must have been 
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his natural expectations^. Here, then, the prophecicfs of 
this work, 1 mean, of the Apocalypse, comes in to our re^ 
lief.' They shew, ' that the end of this dispensation (the 
Christian) is to promote virtue and happiness ; and that this 
end shall finally, but through many and long obstructions^ 
be accomplished.' Thus ' they reconcile us to that disor- 
dered scene which hath hitherto been presented to us ; and 
^ve repose to the anxious mind, in the assured hope of 
better things to come^' 

Before I select from those passages of scripture, which 
point out the certain arrival of a permanent peilf^vl of hap-^ 
piness On earth, it will be proper to explain what my ideas 
of a millennium are. For I am aware, that, against the 
more common representations of it, strong prejudices have 
with justice been entertained. By the^ disorderly imagina^ 
tion of some visionaries it has been painted as a state of 
things, altogether wild and irrational; and even many, o/ 
a sober turn, and a cultivated judgment, have annexed to 
it much of the man^Uous and improbable^ By the mil-^ 
LENNiUM I mean a period of great length, eminendy dis^ 
dnguished for the spread of Snowlege and of genuine 
CHRisTiANiTT, in cousequeucc of which good goverk- 
MENT will universally be established, vir'^ite will not only 
be generally esteemed but practised, and human happiness 
will be carried to an unexampled height. 

The literal construction of texts is, I apprehend, %tkjsi 
grand source of error on this subject. Strange is xl^e- length 
to which this mode of explanation has been carriedr'ojs very 
sensible writers 5 who, upon this topic, appear to have alto- 
gether forgotten, that the prophetic scriptures are conspi-' 
cuously characterised by highly figurative language* The 
same men, who uniformly acknowlege all the former part 
of the Apocalypse to be written in the symbolic style, 
when they come to the three last chapters, appear all at 
once to change their method of explication, and in a great 

 II . "I J >-- , ■<..».^ll|lll I^Ami— ^p—ii»l f —IIMI I m-m ■■..■■■   — ^.■^^p.M. M.,« ,« 
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1 Vol. II. p. 206. 
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degree interpret it atcording to ttie letter. Many of the 
ancient fathers, from carrying this to its full extent, brought 
discredit, not only on theftiselveSj but oft the book of Reve- 
lation itself. The too literal expounding of passages has, 
says Dr. Jortin, ^ produced strange and pr^arious notions 
amongst ancient and modem Christians concerning the mil- 
lennium : thus it hasrbeen supposed, that Christ shall come 
and reign personally upon earth a thousand years, that the 
pld Christian martyrs shall rise again to reign with him, 
that the Jews ;^hall have a temple rebuilt, and a temple-ser- 
vice renewed*.' 

As a proof, however, that rational ideas on the nature of 
the tnillennium have long been entertained, I transcribe a 
short extract from Mr. Stephens, as printed nearly 140 years 
since. * For the nature of this kingdom, we desire that we 
may not be mistaken. We do not plead for a personal 
reign, nor a literal resurrection of the mart3rr8, nor a con- 
fluence of all sensual delights, as many have done. That 
which we principally stand for, is, the universal subjection 
of the nations to the laws of the Gospel, and the rest of the 
church from such persecutions as have been in all antichris- 
tian times^' 

As a day usually stands for a year in the Apopalyps'e, and 
lhree years and a half for 1260: I think it an opinion not 
entirely destitute of plausibility, that the Thousand Years, 
*sp6ken of by St. John, at'e prophetic years, and denote a pe- 
riod of 360,000 common y^ars. This was thought probable 
by Hartky*, and is the opinion of Pricstlej^. It is not, I am 
aware, unencumbtred with difficulties ; and Is exposed to a 
very formidable objection, drawn from a consideration of 
the size of the globe and the probable progress of popula- 
tion. That mankind will subsist in this world only ten cen- 
turies, after the commencement of the millenniary period^ 



2 Rem. onEccl. Hist. Vol. II. p. 424. 

3 A Calcul. of the Nmnb. &c. p. 91. 

4 On Man, Vol. II. p. 400. 

5 See his In^titum, Vol. II. p. 417. 
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I do, however, conceive to be a notion as itmtioHid and un* 
founded, as it is gloomy and dispiriting* 

To the reality of a millennium a crowd of psissages bear 
testimony. Of these a few shall be alleged* 

Daniel, having declared in the 35th v. of the iid ch. that 
all the oppressive governments of the world shall be brokm 
to pieces^ says in the close of the same verse, that the stoncy 
which was cut out without handsy became a great mountain^ 
and Ji lied the whole earthy * that is,' says Dr. Lancaster, 
^ the kingdom of the Messiah^ having destroyed the four 
monarehies, became an universal moi).archy^.' What a 
lofty idea do these symbols suggest to us of the final spreadi 
of Christianity' ! That, which at first was so narrow in its 
extent, as justly to be likened to a small stone, will at length 
be worthy of being compared to a mighty mountain. This 
prophetic vision, says Mr. Mede, * points oijttwo states«of 
the kingdom of. Christ. The first to be while those times 
of the kingdoms of the Gentiles yet lasted, typified by a stone 
hewn out of a mountain without hands^ the monarchical 
statue yet standing upon his feet. The Second not to be 
until the utter destruction and dissipation of the image^ 
when the stone having smote it upon the feety should grow 
into a great mountain^ which should Jill the whole earth* 
The first may be called, for distinction sake, regnum lapidiSy 
the kingdom of the stone ; which is the state of Christ's 
kingdom which hath hitherto been: the other, regnum 
montisy the kingdom of the mountain (that is, of the stone 
grown into a mountain, &c.), which is the state of his king- 
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6 With the dictates of reason this perfectly agrees. * As the gospel 
was plainly/rte^for the use of all mankind, so nothing can seem more rea- 
sonable and fit, than that sometime or other it should be make known to 
aU.* Christianity the Perfect, of all Rel by Tho. Jeffery, p. 98. 

7 Howevfer the doctrine of the millennium may be understood, * it is 
clear,' says Mr, Gray, * that the prophetic declarations promise the uni- 
versal establishment of Christianity, in piu-ity and truth, to be preceded 
by the fall of that antichristian power, of which the character is described- 
as so repugnant and hostile to the spirit of the church.' Gray's Discourses, 
1793, p. 316. 
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dom which hereafter shall be*.' But the subject, which 
Mr. Mede was handling, he felt to be a very delicate one, 
and but ill calculated to gratify the ruling powers. In a 
letter to Mr. Ha3me, whq differed with him on the pro-r 
phecy of Daniel, he accordingly says, ^ I am unwilling to 
put all in writings which I would utter in a private and 
personal discourse *.' 

To the Jews, says bp. Chandler, we might on these points 
appeal. ^ Ask them, what is meant by the stone^ and they 
answer as one man, the Messias* Go to the image, that 
the stone spiote on the toes, and they are as unanimous in 
saying, it is the Romlui empire, which must be, therefore, 
still in being, according to their s^entiments".' 

The bishop, to authenticate this statement,, cites as wit- 
nesses, a crowd of the most celebrated rabbins. To these 
coiiclusions the words of Daniel do, indeed, irresistibly 
lead. In his explication of this vision tQ Nebuchadnezzar, 
he says, in v. 44 and 45, that the symbolic stone broke in 
pieces the iron^ the brass ^ the clay ^ the silvery and the gold; 
and that the kingdom^ which the God of heaven set tip^ shaU 
never be destroyed. The restricted sense of the word never 
will be more conveniently noted in ^ future page. 

After obser^4ng, that ^ the present kingdoms of Europe 
are unquestionably represented by the feet and toes of the 
great image,' Dr. Priestley says, * Prom Daniel's interpre-. 
tation of this vision it may be clearly inferred, that the 
forms of government, ecclesiastical and civil,, which now 
subsist in Europe, must be dissolved ; but that something 
very different from them, and greatly superior to them, 
piore favorable to the virtue and happiness of mankiqd, 
will take place in their stead. That this is the meaning of 
the prophecy can hardly be doubted by any person, who 
^hall give the least attention to it".' 



8 P. 909. 9 P. 915. 

10 pef. of Christianity, p. 100. 
X\ Institutes, &p. Vol ^I. p. 426- 
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But another prophetic vision of the same import, and yet 
more clear, is recorded in ch. vii. After predicting, in v. 
11 and 12, the destruction of the papal power and the op- 
pressive monarchies of the world, Daniel immediately adjds 
in V. 13 and 14, Isaiv in the ntgkuvistons^ andy behold^ one 
tike the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven ;^^-^and 
there was given htm dominion^ and glory ^ and a kingdom^ 

THAT ALL PEOPLE, NATIONS, AND LANGUAGES SHOULD 

iServe him. ' The time, in which this kingdom is given,' 
says Dr. Sykes, ' is expressly mentioned to be after the death 
of the beast, or after the expiration of the fourth kingdom. 
And here it is observable, that the kingdom of the Son of 
man is not spoken of as a kingdom, in this prophecy, till 
the jtulgment was set^ u e. not tHl that glorious state of ii, 
when the stone should actually beoeme a mountain^.^ 

There has before been occasion to kitroduce extracts from 
Daubuz and from bp, Newton, wherfein they remark, that 
it is the custom of the prophets first to describe an event in 
the language of symbols, and afterwards to represent it in 
plain and ordinary words. Thus, in the passage just cited, 
the frst clause is clothed in the emblematic language of the 
tlast ; but the second is expressed literally, and is explana- 
tory of the meaning of the former. Dr.^ More accordingly 
observes in his prophetic alphabet, that ' riding upon tht 
clotids signifies^^— success against our enemies and enlarge- 
ment of power.' In confirmation of this, I give the words 
of Achmet, as appealed to by Dr. More, and quoted by^ 
Dr. Lancaster : this ancient writer says, that according to 
the usage of the Persians and Egyptians, * a king's riding 
upon the clouds is interpreted of foreign nations serving him^ 
of his ruling over them, and of his being exceedingly, pros- 
perous and successfuP^' Indeed bp. Newton says, on Mat. 
xxiy, 30, that * in the ancient prophets God is frequently 
described as coming in the clouds^ upon any remarkable in- 



12 Upon the Truth of Chr. p. 18. W^hat Mede observes, p. 933, is in 
exact agreement with this quotation from Dr. Sykes. 
J3 Achmetis Oneirocriticg, 164, 
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terposition and manifestation of his power ; and the same 
description is here applied to Christ^.' To the same pur- 
pose speaks Vitringa. * Christ is said to come in the clouds 
of heaven in the style of scripture, as often as he demon- 
strates his g^ory and majesty by the signal effects of his 
favor, severity, and power^^' 

That a cloud is a symbol, denoting success, was before 
remarked*^. When therefore it is said in Daniel, that one 
like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, the predic* 
tion appears evidently to carry with it this import, that, at 
the period spoken of, the religion of Jesus will obtain a 
signal triumph over all its enemies, and will have a glorious 
prevalence. Agreeably to this, Daubuz and Lancaster 
conceive, that when Christ said in Mat* xxiv. 30, they shall 
see the Son of man coming- in the clouds of heaven, with 
power and great glory ; he superadded these words, power 
and great glory, as explanatory of the symbol which Daniel 
had employed; and it is after he had b^en discussing at 
length thb^ established meaning of heaven in prophetic lan- 
guage, that the former of these writers says, in this predic- 
tion of our Saviour, it is plain, that heaven is synonimous 
to powers and glory^''. And I must not omit to observe^ 



14 Vol. II. p. 283. In Isaiah, xix. 1. it is said, behold^ the Lordrideth 
upon a svsift cloud, and thall come into Egypt, 

15 In Apoc. I. 7. See this observation also made and illustrated by 
Brenius (jDc Regno EccL Glor. cap. 5). I likewise add the statement of bp. 
Newcome. * I think,' says this worthy prelate and able scriptural critic, 
 any signal interposition in behalf 6!i his church, or in tlie destruction of 
his enemies, may be metaphorically called a coming, or aparousui, of Christ,* 
Okservatiotu on our Lord** Conduct as a Divine Inttructor, p. 256. 

16 See authprities for this in vdl. I. p. 120. 

17 P. 161. See this observed by Waple on Rev. ch. i. v. 7. ' Clouds 
of heawn, in the scripture-phrase, seem»* says Dr. More in his prophetic 
alphabet^ * to signify power and great glory.' See also Taylor's Thoughts 
on the Grand Apostacy, p. 179, where he observes, that *the coming of Christ 
in the kingdom of God does by no means intimate any kind of local motion 
or change of place: but merely the arrival at power and glor}'. — ^Thus we 
say in Englisli, that the king ca^ne to his thipne, that a man catne to his 
estate, &c. without the least idea of local motion.' 
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that Dr. Lightfoot, who was so intimately conversant in 
the Jewish phraseology, thinks, that this and similar pas- 
sages are indubitably not to be interpreted of Christ's actual 
advent. By writers of reputation the belief of his personal 
reign on earth is, indeed, very generally rejected**. This, 
however, I believe, to adopt the words of Mr. Pyle, that 
he shall reign in the hearts, and holy lives, and examples of 
his followers^. 

Among others who have regarded the expression in Mat. 
xxiv. 30, they shall see the Son of man coming' in the clouds 
of heaven^ as undoubtedly, figurative, (I repeat the nameis 
which have before been incidentally mentioned,) are Dau- 
buz, Lancaster, Lightfoot, Vitringa, Le Clerc, Br^nius, 
Whitby, Hammond ; Benson, Macknight, Campbell, and 
Nisbett, together with bishops Newton, Newcome, and 
Pearee. The^r^f coming of Christ, says bp. Hurd,' * was 
then over, when he expired on the cross.' But his second^ 
observes the prelate, is of a different kind and not to be 
understood of a personal appearance*®. Indeed * the word 
Christ^ says the same writer in another place, * is frequent- 
ly used in the apostolic writings for the doctrine of Christ; 
in 'which sense we are said to put on Christy to grow in 
Christy to learn Christy and in other instances".' 

18 Among' others, it is rejected in express terms by Crellius (in Rom. 
xi. 23), Vitringa (in Apocp. 848), Brenius (de Regno Ch^sti), Dr. John 
Edwards (Hist of .the Various Dispensations of Religion, vol, II. p. 654), 
Pe^anius (on the Apoc. p. 238), Dr. Thomas Burnet (Tlieor}' of the £arth, 
vol. II. p. 308), Whitby (on the Millennium, ch. iv.), Hurd (vol. I. p. 
123), and Joiliii (on Eccl. Hist. yol. II. p. 424). Mede, speaking of tliis 
subject, says, * I dare not so much as imagine, that it should be a visible 
converse upon earth (p. 741) ;' and how strongly Dr. More condemned the 
contrary opinion, the following citation fVom him will evince. * The per- 
sonal i^igii of Christ upon earth and of his holy martyrs is a very rash and 
g^roundless and unsafe conceit.' Myst. of Godliness, p. 181. The pas- 
sa£^ that follows is from Dr. Burnet ' That Christ should leave that 
ri^ht-hand of his Father, to come and pass a thousand years here below, 
living upon earth in an heavenly body : this, I confess, is a tiling I never 
could digest' 

19 On the Rev. p. 97. 20 Vol. I. p. 123. 
21 VoL II. p. 11. 
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Is it not surprising, that the very same persons, who* 
declare, that the expression, the coming of fhe Son of man 
in the clouds^ when it occurs in Daniel and the Evangelists, 
though acknowleged to be prophetic, is to be literally un- 
derstood ; when they meet with exactly similar language in 
St. John, universally admit that it there carries with it a 
figurative import ? When Christ is represented as sitting 
upon a white cloud (xiv* 14), or described as sitting upon a 
white horse*^ (vi. 2), the symbolic texture of the passages 
they presume not to deny. But is not this to incur the 
charge of inconsistency ? To xindermine such an interpre- 
tation, is it not suiScient to state the palpable variations^ to 
which its advocates are reduced? The interpretation of 
these symbols St. John has himself also supplied (as Daniel 
and our Lord have done in the quotations above) ; for it is 
added respecting Christ in the verse last cited, and he zvent 
forth conquering and to conquer. 

But although there is not sufficient reason for believing, 
that Christ will descend upon earth at the commencement of 
the millennium^ and a second time become its inhabitant, 
yet does the New Testament contain passages which de- 
cisively prove, that at the day of judgment he will personally 
appear*'. 



22 This prophecy, says Daubuz, denotes the rapid progress of the Gos- 
pel. AncienUy a horse was not used for the convenience of riding*, nor 
subjected to the drudgeries of agriculture. He was employed in war 
alone. Hence he . became a «3rmbol of conquest. To evince this, Dr. 
Lancaster refers to the prophecies of scripture and the oneirocrif ics of the 
East, White, he observes, is the symbol of prosperity,- • and therefore 
Huhite horses Were used by conquerors in their days of triumph. And it 
was, and still is, the custom of the £astei*n nations to ride on w&ite horses 
at the marriage-cavalcade. White horses v^ere also looked upon by the aii- 
cients as the swiftest. — ^Therefore a vjhite horse, in proportion to the ca- 
pacity and quality of his rider, is the symbol of a very speedy and gresA 
advancement, and the certain prognostic of g^at joy and triumph.' On 
this subject Daubuz has furnished us with a profusion of evidende (in. p. 
258—261, and 878). 

23 See particularly John, v. 28» 29 5 Acts xvii. 31 ; and I Thess. it. 
16, 17. 
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What is the consequence of making it a rule to interpret 
prophecy literally f So completely does this method of ex- 
plication, when applied to many of the predictions of Scrip- 
ture, alter their genuine import, and such an air of wildness 
and improbability does it impart to them, that it is likely 
materially to promote the cause of infidelity. Instances of 
this it would be easy to accumulate. Were there not access 
to Another mode of interpretation, the figurative and sym- 
bolic, the steadiest and most confirmed faith would be 
startled, alid stand in suspense. What kind of plea has 
been advanced for perpetually recurring to the literal me- 
thod of explaining prophecy, the following extract from an 
author of this class will shew. The prophecies, says Mr. 
Elhanan Winchester, that * have been fulfilled already, have 
been accomplished in their most plain and obvious sense: 
which may serve foi: a rule, by which we may, without dan^ 
ger of mistake^ interpret thdse that are yet to be accom- 
plished**.' To a person, who has thought but little on the 
subject, this proposition sounds not unreasonable. Indeed 
were the statement in the premises correct, the conclusion 
which follows must be admitted to be fairly drawn* But, 
unfortunately, the preliminary observation is completely at 
variance with fact. The actual fulfilment of prophecies has 
proved, that many of them are literally, and many of them 
figuratively, expressed. The annotators on the Apocalypse^ 
whatever be the country in which they lived, and whatever 
the sect to which they attached themselves, unite in agree- 
ing, that a multitude of its predictions have had their com- 
plete accomplishment, and yet, I believe, not one among 
them all has been literally fulfilled. 

To prove that the coming of Christy and the coming of 
the son of man are expressions, which signify nothing more 
than either the commenqement of the Messiah's kingdom^ 
or the establishment of it, I shall quote Mat. xvi, 28, and 
Mark, ix. 1. What our Lord said on a particular occasion 

24 Lecttires on the Prophecies, 17Bf. vol I. p. 31» 
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the first of these evangelifits thus expresses : verily I say 
unto yoUj there be some standing here^ which shall not taste 
of deaths till they see the son of man coming irt his kingdom^ 
This Mark records with the following variation: verily I 
say unto you there be iome of them that stand here^ "which 
shall not taste of deathy till they have seen the kingdom ^f 
God come with power. The meaning is, some of those who 
now hear me shall live to see the Christiatl dispensa^on 
established : the gospel being widely propagated and having 
a powerful influence. It could not mean, that some should 
live to see him come in person, for that they had already 
done. ** . 

The most zealous defender of the doctrine of Christ's 
residence upon earth, with these two passages before him, 
cannot but acknowlege, however averse he may be to make 
the acknowlegement, that the coming of the kingdom of Godj 
and the coming of the Son of many are empjoyed by the 
evangelists as synonimous expressions, and that the latter 
is used, where it cannot possibly signify his personal 
advent. 

In the 29th v. of the xxivth ch. pf Matthew, it is said, 
the poTuers of the heavens s^all be shaken : in the 30th it is 
said, they shall see the Son of man coming in the clouds of 
heaven* To understand the word heavens in the first of 
these contiguous clauses figuratively, and to interpret the 
word heaven in the second literally, is obviously unrea- 
sonable. ,^ 

But the' strongest objection against the hypothesis of 
Christ's actual advent, and his reign upon earth, is, I ap- 
prehend, not to be deduced from the collation of passages, 
nor from an application of the canons of verbal criticism. 
It is drawn from a consideration of those moral laws which 
the Deity has established, and from the nature of things. 
As the personal reign of Jesus would be a perpetual mira- 
cle, !it would be totally i^posite to the general plan of God's 
administration of the^orld, and inconsistent with that state 
of probation and disci|$line in which human-kind are placed. 
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That the full* force of this, objection may be discerned, 
some observations of archdeacon Paley shall be transcribed*. 
Were the proof of ,r€ivelation. irresistible, it ' would res- 
train the voluntary powers too much ; would not answer 
the purpose of trial and probation ; would call for no exer- 
cise of candor, seriojisness, humility, inquiry ; no submis- 
sion of passions, interests, and prejudices, to moral evidence 
and to probable truth; no habfts of reflection ; none of that 
previous desire to learn and to obey the will of God, which 
forms perhaps the test and the merit of the virtuous prin- 
ciple* — Irresistible evidence would confound all characters 
and all dispositions. Would subvert, rather than promote 
the true purpose of the divine councils, which is not to pro- 
duce obedience by a force little short of mechanical con- 
straint (which obedience would be regularity not virtue, 
and would hardly perhaps differ from that which inanimate 
bodies pay to the laws impressed upon their mature), but to 
treat moral agents agreeably to what they are ; which is 
done, when light and motives are of c^uch kinds, and are 
imparted in such measures, that die influence of them de- 
pends upon the recipients themselires*^' 

There ^re two declarations of our Lord himself, which 
militate so strongly against the idea, thUt the signal of the 
proper kingdom of Christ will be his descent upon earth, 
Jttid that he will then assume the character pf a terrestrial 
monarch, that they particularly^ deserve to be cited. The 
first is his memorable saying before Pilate, My kingdom i$ 
not of this world^. The second is his . answer to the Pha- 
risees respecting the nature of his kingdom. The kingdom 
of Godcqmethnot with observation: neither shall they say ^ 
Lo.^ here I or^ loy there I for^ ISehold^ the. kingdom of God is 
within you^. ' The kingdom of the Messiah or Christ,' 
says bp- Pierce, * is not to be of that kifki as ye expect, 
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and which has outward show and pomp to ma!ke it observa« 
ble**.* It is not of such a nature, says Whitby, ' that a 
man may be able to say from the lustre of its first appear- 
ance, Lo, it is here, or it is there.' 

After agsun predicting in the 26th v. of ch. vii. the 
downfal of the papacy and antichristian monarchies of 
Europe, Daniel says in the following Verse, and the king-'- 
dom^ and dominion^ and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whok heavtn^ shall be given to the people of the saints 
of the mast High^ whose kingdom is an everlasting king* 
dom^ and all dominions shall serve and obey him. That 
Christians are denominated, in numerous places of the 
New Testament, holy^ and a holy nation^ and saints. Mr. 
Taylor of Noi-wich, in his Key to the Romans^ has satis- 
factorily shewn". 

In St. John's account of the seventh trumpet, wherein 
he announces the destruction of them which destroy the 
earthy he says, th£ xikgdoms of t'his world ake be- 
come THE KINGDOMS OF OUR LORD AND OF HIS CHRIST, 
AND HE SHALL REIGN FOR EVER AND EVER : WOrds, sayS 

Mr. Lowman, which sigilify, that * /the true Christian reli- 
gion should triumph over all opposition, and flourish with 
great success and prosperity throughout all the future ages 
of timeJ* To the kingdom of Christ ' the prophets,' says 
Jortio, * with one voice, have promised an eternal duration. 
Yet St. Paul, in his first epistle to the Corinthians, says 
that Christ's kingdom shall have an end. To reconcile 
which with the prophecies, we must observe that the ex- 
pressions, everlastings for ever^ and without end^y are used 
by sacred, as well as profane authors, in different senses, 
according to the subject to which they a:^e applied. When 
therefore it is said, that Christ shall reign for ever^ the 
meaning seems II be, that he shall reign as long as the 
world lasts ; when it is said, that of his kingdom there shall 
be iio end^ the meaning is, that it sh^l not pass away like 
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other kingdoms, and that there shall be no etid of it, till the 
consummation of all things. Then cameth the end^ says St. 
Paul^* when Christ shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God even the Father^ when he shall have put down all ruky 
and all authority and power ; for he must reign tiH he hath 
put all enemies under his feet^^ * To makeyir ever signify 
any inown^ limited^ determinate period of time is' says JVIn 
Hallett, ^ contrary to nature, and to the genius of all lan- 
guages.— It always does, and alwa}r5 must signify a dura- 
tion that is unknown and uncertain among men, such as the 
duration of the world, of a man's life, of a particular re- 
lation between two persons, &c; Thus, when the psalmist 
says, Christ's throne shall be established for ev^r as the 
moony he means to the end of the world, psalm Ixxxix. 
Z7'V 

After foretelling the destruction of the antichristian mo- 
narchies of Europe in ch. xvii and xix, in the next and two 
following chapters St. John paints, m highly figurative lan- 
guage, the state of the millenniary happiness. 

The same course, (and it is a very natural one, and has, 
we see, been generally followed) Christ himself also pur- 
sues. The destruction of the oppressive governments of 
die world he first announces, and, having done this, directly 
subjoins a promise of the glorious prevalence of his reli- 
gion, which was then to take place. Immediately after the 
tribulation of those days shall the sun be, darkened^ and the 
moon shall not give her light j and the stars shall fall from 
heaven^ and the powers of the heavens shall be shaken. And 
THEN shalt appear the sign of the Son of man^^ in heaven : 



31 1 Cor. XV. 24^ 25. 

32 Disc, on the Tp. of the Chr. Rel. Sd. ed. p. 149. 

33 Notes on Several Texts of Scripture and Discoursesy vol. III. p, 420. 
In the book of Numbera it is said (x. .8), the sonh of Aaron shall bloHu vnth 
the trumpets^ and they shall be to you for an ordinance for ever. The foUovang 
explication of the verse is Dp. Clarke's. * For ever, that is ; as long as 
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about this sign, by shewing that as the sign of yonas the prophet , Matt,xii. 
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and THEN shall all the tribes of the earth mourn^^j and they 
shall see the Son of man coming in the clottds of heaven rvith 
power and great glory^. * We have no reason to think,' 
says Dr. Campbell, ^ that a particular phsenomenon in the 
sky is here suggested. The striking evidences, which would 
be given of the divine presence, and avenging justice, are a 
sufficient justification of the terms/ Let it not here escape 
the recollection of the reader, th^t the expressions, the earthy 
and the tribes of the earthy are sometimes symbolic, and 
signify those, who having inclinations altogether sordid a&d 
earthly act in direct opposition to the true interests of Chris- 
tianity* Such appears to be the meaning in this place* 
* Who,' asks Daubuz, * at the second coming of Christy 
shall lament, but the obstinate idolaters and opposers of 
Christ ? These, which shall remain at that coming, and per« 
sist in their enmity to Christ, shall be the subject of his 
judgment and vengeance ; and shall therefore have occasion 
|o lament ; but others shall have no such reason* So that 
the tribes of the earth include' none but Christ's enemieSjy* 



^9, is the sign which i's Jonas the prophet ; so the sign of the Son of men 
inquired after. Mat. xxiv. 3, is the Son of man coming in the clouds ofheawn. 
And this interpretation is confirmed from the parallel places, Mark xiii. 
^ Luke xxi. 27/ By Gerard Voasius (Theses TheoL 1658, p. 228.), by 
Woliius, and a crowd of other writers that might be alleged, this explica- 
tion of the phrase has been noted and adopted. 

35 Wsurm tu <pv\BU rm yvi, i- e. all the different classes of antichris- 
^an persons. 

36 Mat. X3dv. 29, 30. 

Z7 Verse 7 of ch.^ i. of the Apocalypse is the parallel passage, upon 
which this learned writer comments. It is t))ere said, that they who pierced 
him shall see him coming ivith clouds, i. e. the nation who crucified him, 
the Jews who shaQ happen to be living at the commencement of the mil- 
lennium, shall no longer be blind to the truth and evidences of the gospel, 
but shall be converted, and shall see it producing the most powerful ef- 
fects. Of them also it may, in one sense, be said, that they shall mourn .• 
for on their former infidelity they will look back with sorrow ; and shame ; 
and will lament, that it was by their ancestors and by their nation, that the 
holy Jesus was despised, and persecuted, and at length stretched upon the 
cross. Accordingly our Lord's words, tliat the tribes of the earth shall 
mourn, if regarded not as symbolic, but as literal, must in this manner l>« 
exclusively applied, as they formerly have been, to the Jews. 
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* Our Lord imtnedrately added in the words that foUoiv, 
as reccflrded by Mark, and then shall he send his angels^ j 
and shall gather together his elect from the four winds ^Jrom 
the uttermost part of the earth to the uttermost part of hea^ 
ven^^* Bp. Newton, when commenting on the correspond- 
ing Verse in Matthew, says, * this Is all in the style and 
phraseology of the prophets, and stript of its figures mean* 
eth only, that — Christ by his angels or ministers will ga- 
ther to himself a glorious church out of all the nations un- 
der heaven*^.' That the belief of Christianity will at length 
penetrate to every corner of the globe, does, indeed, ap- 
pear to be the signification of the passage ; and, in confer- 
mity with this interpretation, the prela^ from whom I have 
just quoted remarks, that * the elect is a well known ap- 
pellation in scripture and antiquity for the Christians*'.' 

Should the writer of the present work be charged with 
having quoted some parts of the prophecy of Jesus with a 
tiresome frequency ; besides observing, that in no instance 
has he needlessly recurred to it, he replies, that this repe- 
tition has been admitted, because our Lord's words merit 
more than ordinary regiu'd, because he was solicitous that 
their genuine meaning might be closely scrutinised, and be- 
cause no one writer has hitherto; in an explicit maimer, 
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38 The original would have been better translated by the word messen- 
geri, as it is in the versions of Wakefield and Doddridge. , 

39 Mark xiii. 27. 
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40 Vol. II. p. 284. * By the angels in this clause are to be understood 
the ministers of the gospel Agreeably to this interpretation we find the 
name «yyfAd«, angeC given to common messengers, James ii. 25, and 
to the ministers of the Asian churches, Rev. ii. and to prophets, II. 
Cbron, xxxvi. 16, and to priests, Mai. ii. 7.' Macknight in loc. 

41 Vol. II. p. 254. See the same observation itiade by archbishop TiU 
iotson, ser. 239. At first t^e title was peculiar to the Jews. After a 
copioiis allegation of instances. Dr. Whitby says, * tlius have I traced this 
phrase throughout the whole Old Testament, and shewed, that it belongs 
not to particular persons, but to the whole Jewish church and people in 
general ; to the bad as well as to the good.* And, * in the New Testa*- 
ment, all Christians, called to the knowlege and belief of the faith, are 
styled the elect.' vol.^ i. p. 328, and vol. ii. p. 709. He proves, that it 
had also, in the Fathers, a similar acceptation. 
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drawn from them all those important conclusions, mrhich are 
deducible from a minute and careful investigation of them^ 
As the doctrine of Christ's actual advent upon earth, at the 
commencement of the millennium, has recently received 
the sanction of a celebrated name, this point also he has 
been prompted to consider at greater length, than might 
otherwise perhaps have been necessary. 

Dr. Priestley, in one of the most recent of his sermons^ 
declared himself decidedly an advocate for it, as well as for 
the opinion, that the martyrs will at that period be literally- 
raised from the dead. The following are two of the rea- 
sons he has aUeged to prove Christ's personal appearance. 
* That the great antichristian power is to be destroyed at 
this second coming of Christ, and not properly bdbre, and 
therefore that*its final destruction will be sudden^ is evident 
from what St. Paul says, 2 Thess. ii. 8, Then shall that 
wicked one he revealed^ whom the Lord ^hall consume zuith 
the spirit of his mouthy and shall destroy with the bright* 
ness of his coming^. So far from regarding this as evi- 
dent, I should, I confess, apprehend, that the apostle's ex- 
pressions lead to an almost opposite conclusion ; and should 
conceive. them probably to denote, ihsA the da^vn of light 
and knowledge would grow brighter and brighter, and that 
the millennium, or proper kingtlom of the Messiah, would 
be gradual in its advances. ^ That this will be a proper 
kingdom^ though a kingdom of righteousness, the object of 
which will be the happiness of the subjects of it, is,' says 
Dr. Priestley, * farther evident from the other kingdoms 
which are to be overthrown in order to make %vay for it. 
For had it been that purely spiritual kingdom, which some 
suppose, what occasion was there for the destruction of the 
other kingdonis ; since they would not have interfered with 
it, but might have subsisted at the same time« ?' To my 
mind there does not appear here a shadow of difficulty ; and 
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I should feel no hesitation in replying, that, without the 
supposition of Christ assuming a regal character upon 
earth, there was abundant occasion for the destruction of 
the existing governments of the European continent, and 
that they would not only interfere^ but would be absolutely 
incompatible with the establishment of Christ^s kingdom* 
The principles of profligacy and virtue can never form an 
harmonious mixture : joint dominion can never be posses^ 
sed by tyranny and freedom : one and the same space can 
never be occupied by light and darkness* 

That the prophecies on this subject were once viewed by 
this eminent writer in a different light, the fcdlowing citation 
from his Institutes will prove. ^ Some have supposed that 
Christ himself will reign in person upon earth, and that the 
martyrs will actually rise from the dead, and live with him^ 
but, considering the figurative language of prophecy, it is 
more probable, that the revival of the cause for which they 
su&red is, in reality, the thing denoted by it. Besides, it 
is contrary to the dear sense of many passages of scripture, 
that any perspns, however distinguished by their virtues or 
sufferings, should receive their reward before the great day 
of judgment, after the general resurrection. Dr. Whitby 
has also advanced other very sufficient arguments against 
the literal interpretation of the millennium^.' And Dn 
Priestley elsewhere observes (and the observation is very 
important), that *' the utter destruction of Antichrist-«-is 
often denominated in the scriptures by the coming' of 
Christ-*'.' 

. . The very brief remarks which have just been made in 
answer to the last ,of Dn Priestley's arguments remind me 
of an objection, which may possibly have occured, during 
the perusal of the present chapter, to the mind of the at- 
tentive reader. It is true, it may be said^ we have seen 
the monarchy of France actually overturned. But how 
does it appear, in point of fact^ that the symbplic stone de- 

44 Vol. II. p. 416. 45 Vol 11. p, 412. 
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scribed in the iid. ch. of Daniel^ which weu cut out without 
hands J is likely to produce any considerable effect in smiting' 
the monarchical image^ and in breaking into pieces the toes 
of the feet of that image ? On the contrary, is it not ap- 
parent, that the causes, which will give birth to this great 
catastrophe, will arise entirely from a different source ; and 
is there not reason to conclude, that Christianity has been 
scarcely at all injurious, and is not likely to be hereafter 
injurious, to the tyrannical monarchies of the European 
world ? As the objection does not appear destitute of 
weight, and has, I believe, never been answered, it shall 
be considered at considerable length* 

That the emblem of the symbolic stone has been gene<- 
rally viewed in too narrow a lig^t, is the observati(M[i with 
which I commence. Christianity is a religion, which treats 
all men as on a footing of equality ; which ele vates them 
into candidates of the same crown of immortality ; which 
breathes a spirit of mildness and of pciercy ; which at once 
teaches, inspires, and exemplifies benevo lence. ^ The sym- 
bolic stone, then, signifies not merely the peculiar doctrines, 
but likewise the great principles', of Christianity ; the im- 
mortal principles of benevolence^^, justice, and equality* 
And .let it be remembered, that this part of th^ prophecy 
is only beginning to be accomplished* The several toes of 
the monarchical statue are still nearly entire in point of num- 
ber, though somewhat shattered in point of strength* That 
We should be able, at present, to offer a completely satis- 
factory explication of the whole of Daniels prophecy, is, 
therefore, far from being reasonable to expect* 

If, however, it be true, that, independently of the pre- 
dictions contained in the sacred writings, the New Testa- 
ment does abound with precepts, which are likely eminently 
to contribute to the humbling of the proud and the deli- 
verance of the oppressed, to the overthrow of all usurped 
power, to %\iQ establishment of mild and equitable laws, and 
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to the general prevalence of correct ideas on the gredt quea* 
tion of justice between man and man ; it surely is no very- 
improbable supposition, ^now that the spirit of political in« 
quiry has arisen in Europe, and tike minds of men are turned 
with so much eagerness to the examiikation of the nature, 
and the comparative advan^ges, of different governments,) 
that th^ time is not far distant, when genuine Christians 
will in general view the existing governments of the Euro- 
pean continent as decidedly antichristian ; and when many 
of them will take an active part in substituting in their place 
political institutions, which do not violate the right j' of man 
and the laws of the gospel. That the decided majority of 
a nation have a right to puU down an old government, and 
erect a new one, if they think it expedient, I conceive to 
be a point admitting not of dispute. 

Of the abuses that exist in the world a large part arise 
from the tyranny of the rich over the poor, and from the 
extreme inequality of conditions, an evil which is aggravate 
^d, and, indeed, engendered, by the maxims and constitu-^ 
tions of the existing governments. Now Jesus, it may be 
remarked, selected his friends and disciples from amon^ 
the poor,, interested himself with the warmest solicitude in 
their behalf, connected his religion with their interests and 
the preservation of their rights^ pointed frequently to the 
mischiefs which almost necessarily result from the possession 
of great wealth, and spoke, in language unusually strong 
and litde limited in its application, against the vices and 
the condupt of the rich. 

Jesus,, says the present bishop of Worcester, first and 
principally preached the Gospel to the poor. * Our Lord*8 
whole ministry seems uniformly directed to this end of 
beating down the insolence of all worldly distinctions, 
which had too much vilified and degraded human nature.' 
In truth, * he seems studiously to have bent his whole en- 
deavors, to vindicate the honor of depressed humanity*'.' 
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Hostile to all claims bf human authority in matters of 
conscience and of opinion, Christianity is on that account 
favorable to liberty and to knowlege, and is of course ad- 
verse to the ecclesiastial part of the modem governments**. 
An author of more than usual merit, after declaring that 
war is ' a state in which it becomes our business to hurt 
and annoy our neighbor by every possible means ; instead 
of cultivating, to destroy ; instead of building, to pull 
down ; instead of peopling, to depopulate ; a state in which 
we drink the tears, and feed upon the misery, of our fel- 
low-creatjires ;* briefly comments on the methods^ by which 
the European governments, have contrived to associate it 
with the religion of Jesus. Their prayers, says this ing^e- 
nious writer, * if put ihto plain language, would run thus : 
God of love, father of all the families of the earth, we are 
going to tear in pieces our brethren of mankind, but our 
strength is not equal to our fiiry, we beseech thee to assist 
us in the work of slaughter. Go out, we pray thee, witlh 
our fleets and armies ; we call them Christian, and we have 
interwoven in our banners, and the decorations of our arms, 
the symbols of a suffering religion, that we may fight under 
the cross upon which our Saviour died. Whatever mis- 
chief we do, we shall do it in thy name ; we hope, there- 
fore, thou wilt protect us in it. Thou, who hast made of 
one blood all the dwellers u^pon the earthy we trust thou wilt 
view us alone with partial favor, and enable us to bring 
misery upon every other quarter of the globe**.' Whether 
supplications, which have ideas similar to these for their 
genuine import, and which the members of the different 
hierarchies are so often compelled to "utter, are, or are not 
in direct opposition to the benign spirit and the pacific pre-, 
cepts of the gospel, are questions which its most unlettered 
reader can fell no embarrassment in answering. 



48 See the quotations which occur in voL I. p. 207, 208, 212—215, 
Itfid 224 — 226, of the present \irork. 

49 Sins of Government, Sins of the Nation ; or a Discourse for the Fast, 
iippoiQte^ on April 19, 1793, hy a Volunteer, p. 26, 31, / 
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Of the jcegular governments of Europe war is one of the 
most favO*ite practices. But * that the general tendency of 
the gospel is to extinguish the spirit of contention need[. 
not,' says a learned prelate, ' be proved ; its ancient adver- 
saries were so sensible of this, that they turned, what should 
have been its commendation, into a matter of reproach, and 
reprobated it, because it gave many precepts to avoid the 
commission of injuries, and injunctions to forgive them^ 
but none to avenge them. — Christianity, in its. regards, steps 
beyond the narrow bounds of national advantage in quest of 
universal good ; it does not encourage particular patriotism 
in opposition to general benignity.' Indeed * were all the 
nations of the earth converted to the Christian religion^ and 
the individuals of those nations not nbmihal merely but real 
Christians, it would be utterly impossible for a state of war 
ever to hs^ve a beginning among them^^.' 

An ingenious defender of the Christian religion, happen^ 
ing to have been a Lord of Trade, and a member of the 
British senate, does, naturally enough, entertain views on 
the subject of government, which are dark and distorted. 
Plainly perceiving, that, as at present conducted, it is 
completely at variance with the precepts of the gospel, he 
has fallen into the error of supposing, that these preceptp are 
inconsistent with all government. ' Government,' says he, 
^ cannot be managed without certain degrees of violence, 
corruption, and imposition ; yet are all these strictly forbid. 
Nations cannot subsist without wars, nor war be carried on 
without rapine, desolation, and murder ; yet are these pro- 
hibited under the severest threats^'.' 

The influence of Christianity, with respect to the over- 
throw of the antichristian nionarchies, may be placed also 
in another point of view. Though the religion of Jesus is 
far from possessing that powerful efficacy, which it may be 
expected hereafter to exert in more favorable circumstances ; 
yet it cannot be doubted by any man, acquainted with hu- 
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man nature and with history, that its effects are great and 
invaluable* Now I ii^intain, that Christianity, by having^ 
made a large proportion of the inhabitants of Europe either 
partially or in the main virtuous, has on that account pow- 
erfully disposed them to entertain sentiments hostile to those 
oppressive systems of government which at present subsist ; 
and, when a proper occasion calls for their assistance, and 
the great interests of mankind are at stake, to exercise that 
degree of activity, and personally to encounter those dan* 
gers, which cannot but be attendant on the establishment of 
. a new order of things. He who is acquainted with the de- 
pIor£vble state of morals in the heathen world, at the aera of 
Christ's appearance, and with the imbecility of the efforts 
which philosophy had employed to check the growth of 
vice, cannot, I think, but suspect, that, had that religion 
liever been revealed, there would not have been a sufficient 
portion of virtue, disinterestedness, and public spirit now 
existing among mankind, to accomplish those important 
changes in the political world,. of which reason and scrip* 
ture authorise us to cherish such pleasing hopes* On this 
subject I cannot transcribe any passage more in unison with 
my ideas, than the following sentiments of one of the most 
elevated members of the English hierarchy* * True Chris- 
tianity will produce true patriotism and public spirit* By 
its commanding influence over the soul, it will keep under, 
and bring into subjection, all those irregular passions which 
render men rapacious, sordid, selfish, and corrupt, indiffe* 
rent and inattentive to the public, devoted solely to the pur- 
suit of some favorite objject, or the gratification of some 
implacable resentment, td which they are at any time ready 
to prostitute their consciences, and sacrifice the true interest 
of their country* From all these vile impediments to the 
discharge of our duty, Christianity sets us free, and substi- 
tutes in their room the noblest and most generous senti- 
ments. It gives that dignity and, elevation of soul, whicK 
is superior to every undue influence, either of popularity or 
of power. It lays down, as the foundation of all disinte^ 
o&sted conduct, that great evangelical virtue,^ self-denial : 
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it teaches us to deny, to renounce ourselves ; to throw en- 
tirely out of our thoughts, our own prejudices, interests, 
mA passions ; and, in every public question, to see nothing, 
to regard nothing, but the real welfare of our country.— It 
extends our prospect beyond the present scene of ^ things, 
and sets before us the recompences of a future life ; which, 
as they make us richer^ enable us to be more generous^ than 
other men. They whose views are wholly centured ih thfc 
world will too often prefer the emoluments of it to every 
other consideration : but they, who look towards an inhe- 
ritance in another state of existence, can afford to give up 
to the general welfare, a few advantages in this*.' * 

From the regular" practice of Christianity courage also 
will be likely to result. ^ A consciousness of having dis- 
charged our duty, of being at peace with God, and of liv- 
ing under^kis gracious superintendence, will give us a spirit, 
a firmness, and intrepidity of soul, which nothing else can 
inspire. Supposing all other circumstances equal, the sin- 
cere Christian will have many incitements to face danger 
with a steady countenance, which the irreligious cannot 
have. Under the defence of the Most High, he has less 
cause to fear the worst, and more reason to hope, the best, 
than those that live without (»od in the world* • Tke wicked, 
therefore, fiee when no man pursueth, but the rig-hteous are 
bold as a lion^\ Even death itself has, to the real Christian, 
no terrors.— Instead of being to him, as it is to the wordly 
man, the extinction of his hopes, it is the consummation of 

^' i"  u L 1 ;   i I,. .■■■.. I.  I. I  I.I  , II, . . I , . ,^ 

52 The foUo^in^ is the statement of another writer, the ingenious Dr. 
Dachal. « The selfish spirit of this world gtands in direct opposition to 
charity ; as the one previdls, the other must give way. He that thinks 
uid acts as if he were made only for himself; as if he were alone in the 
midst of the earth j as if he were to take care of notlKng* but his own in- 
terest, and regard his neighbors nq o<^herwise than as they may be the 
means of promoting it ; who thus acw as if he had no principle but self- 
love in him, and therefore as to his moral frame is really monstrous ; such 
an one, I aay« must be an utter stranger, as to true charity, so to the Chris- 
tian spirit.' Christianity, indeed, * strikes at the very root of this temper/ 
Dr. Duchal's Sermons, vol. I. p. 96. 

53 Prov. XXVIII. 1. 
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them, and puts him in possession of those heavenly trea* 
sures on which his heart is fixed. He, therefore, goes 6n 
with cool undaunted composure to the discharge of his duty, 
whatever difficulties, whatever dangers may stand in his 
way ; conscious that he is acting under the eye' of an Al- 
mighty Being, who can both protect and reward him ; who 
has commanded him, if it be necessary, to lay dorvn his life 
for his brethren^ ; and who will never suffer him to be a 
loser in the end, even by that last and greatest sacrifice to 
the public good".' 

Thus then it appears from the testimony of a prelate who 
stands high iii royal favor, that Christianity, by implanting 
in the bosoms of its genuine followers disinterestedness and 
courage, eminently qualifies them for taking ai| active and 
zealous part in the subversion of every profligate govern- 
ment, and in the erection of a new and more benevolent 
system. Nor let it be supposed, that the precepts of Jesus, 
which enjoin the practice of patience and the forgiveness of 
injuries, prohibit our resistance to the tyranny of princes. 
On this point another of our prelates, who is also distin- 
guished by the smiles of royalty and an aversion to French 
principles, may safely be listened to. * The use of the na- 
tural passion of resentment is not,' says the bishop of Wor- 
cester, * superseded by the law of Jesus. For the legitimate 
use of this passion is to quicken us in repelling such inju- 
ries, as would render human life wholly burthensome and 
uneasy to us, not of those petty affronts and discourtesies, 
which afflict us much less by being dissembled and forgiven, 
than by being resented and returned. Now Christianity 
does not require us to renounce the right of nature in re- 
pelling injuries of the former class. The law in question, 
as explained by our Lord himself, does not, we have seen, 
import thus much : and for the rest the Appeal is open to 
the principles of nature and common sen«e.— The practice 
of the apostles (the best comment on the law) shews, too, 
that, on certain critical and urgent occasions, they scrupled 

54 1 John III. 16. 55 Bp. Portcus's Serm. p. 261, 2&S. 
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not to take advants^e of those principles« So that univer- 
sal!/, as it would seem, where the ends of self-preservation, 
pr of prepoUent public utility, require and justify resistance 
in other men, there it is left free for Christians, likewise to 
resist evil ; the purpose of their divine legislator being, in 
this instance, to explain the law of nature, and to guard it 
from the abuse of our hasty passions, not to abrpgate, or 
suspend it.' The gospel ^ allows men to assert their essen- 
tial civil interests by everj' reasonable exertion of firmness 
and courage ; ns^, inculcates those principles of a disin- 
terested love for mankind, and what is properly called a 
public spirit, which make it their duty to do so. And they 
will not do it with the less effect, for waiting till the provo- 
cation given appear to all men to be without excuse. - The 
fury of a patient man is almost proverbial : and, particularly, 
in this case, it is to be expected, that, when the natural in- 
citement to resistance, long repressed and moderated, comes 
at length tp be authorised by i^ecessity, and quickened by 
a sense of duty, it will act with a force and constancy, not 
a little formidable to those, against whom it is directed* 
There is no danger, then, that true pamotism should suffer 
by the meek principles of peace*^.' 

The following is the statement of an enlightened man, 
who was himself alike distinguished by a spirit of piety 
and a spirit of patriotism* ^ In vain shall we expect to meet 
with an heart, truly animated with zeal for its country's 
cause, in a breast which is destitute of piety to God* Let 
history unfold her instructive page ; her records will esta- 
blish the truth of this great, this important ma^im, th^t 
there is no reliance upon that steady persevering virtue, 
which true patriotism requires, where the principles of re- 
ligion and of public spirit are not inseparably united.— The 
beneficial efficacy of religion, in controlling that selfish 
principle, to which all the disorders of human life are %o be 
referred, is so apparent, that the worst of m^en have fre- 

56 Hurd*s Serm. preached at Lincoln's Inn, vol III. p. 288, 2S^3. 
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ijuently been induced to asstlme the appearance of it^ though 
theit hearts are strangers to its real power smd practice^.' 

In order to estimate^ to what extent y Christianit}^ will be 
serviceable to the cause of civil liberty, on any important 
crisis, by predisposing men to stand forward in the rank of 
its defenders, and enabling them worthily to support the 
character, there are some other circumstances, to which it 
will be necessary briefly to advert. Let it be remembered, 
that, in the present state of the European governments, 
now that they are arrived at an unexampled pitch of corrup<» 
ti(Mi, when they are guarded by an immense number of in- 
terested supporters, who are so powerful from their wealth,, 
their functions, and the multitude of their dependants ; a 
more than ordinary proportion of virtue and of firmness 
seems requisite in the community, in order to effect a reform 
of abuses and to accomplish a change in the system. In 
sotne countries, the struggle is likely to be obstinately con- 
tested ; and a small matter, perhaps, would be strfficterU t% 
turn the scale. Never were the holders of loans, the ful- 
fillers of contracts, and tKe expectants of places, equally 
numerous; with respect to those, who reap em6luQient 
from stations in the army, the navy, or the church, together 
with those who fill legal, financial, and municipal situations ; 
never did they constitute throughout Europe a body of per- 
sons, so averse to reformation, and devoted to the cause of 
tyranny. In this situation of things, in cannot then be 
doubted^ that, at the period when the happiness of all is 
about to succeed to the oppressions of the few, every friend 
of his country, who combines activity with virtue, must 
prepare to make numerous sacrifices. 

But whatever sacrifices it may be necessary to make^ 
whatever dangers it may be necessary to encounter, it can- 
hot be doubted,, that there are circumstances, in which it 
would be criminal not to Oppose, in the most open manner, 
the plunderers of mankind. The following extract is from 
a dignitary of the church, ^hosc literary productions are 

I ^'' ' -  — — — ^ '--.  I '. TT^*— ^' 'f " "^''^ II III i> III I p  I, wii ^1 II I I I. 1 1.. „■_■ -^ 

57 Dp. Jebb's Works, vol. II. p. 44, 49. 
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highly estimated in GUI' universities, and whose <q>inioiit 
are listened to by the clergy with great attention and re» 
spect. ^ It may be as much a duty, at one time, to resist 
government, as it i3, at another, to obey it ; to wit, whe&-» 
ever more advantage will, in pur opinion, accrue to the 
community, from resistai^ce, than mischief.^ If, says the 
same sagacious writer in another place, t should be accost- 
ed by a person, ^ with complaints of public grievances, of 
exorbitant taxes, of acts of cruelty and oppression, of ty* 
rannical encroachments upon the ancient or stipulated rights 
of the people, and should be consultedi whether it were 
lawful to revolt, or justifiable to join in an attempt to shake 
off the yoke by open resistance ;— I should reply, that if 
public expediency be the foundation, it is also the measure^ 
of civil obedience ; that the obligation of subjects and so-* 
vereigns is reciprocal ; that the duty of allegiance, whether 
it be founded in utility or compact, is neither unlimited nor 
unconditional ; that peace may he purchased too dear; that 
patience becomes culpable^usillanimity, when it serves only 
to encourage our rulers to increase the weight of our bur- 
then, or to hind it the faster ; that the submission which 
surrenders the liberty of a nation, and entails slavery upon 
future generations, is enjoined by no, rational morality: 
finally, I should instruct him to compare the peril and ex- ^ 
pense of his enterprise with the effects it was expected to 
produce, amd to make choice of the alternative, by which 
not his own present relief or profit, but the wh<^^ and per- 
manent interest of the state, was likely to be best promote 
cd^*.' Now the tin^ is probably not very remote, when, 
in different countries of the European continent, a decided 
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58 Archdeacon Paley's Principles of Mot. and Pol. Phil. 7 ed. vol 11. 
p*i44, 155. Were this a place proper for tlte discussion* or were the kw- 
fuUiess of resisting the tyranny of princes a question which admitted of a 
shadow of doubt, it would be easy to accumulate the names of celebrated 
persons who have asserted it. Such are Milton, Grotius and Buchanan, 
Sydney and Locke, lords Russel and Somers, judge Blackstone and lord 
Camden. 
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majority of the inhabitants will be of opinion^ that * the 
permanent interest of the state/ and that the whole of the 
people, wip be best promoted by the overthrow of the ex- 
isting governors, though the attendant convulsion should 
expose multitudes to the hazard of suffering, for a time^ 
considerable inconveniences and calamities. 

Of those, in whose bosoms joy beats the highest, on 
account of the great and glorious events which produced 
the French revolution, a large part, we know in point of 
fact, were persons attached to religion and zealous for its 
interests. I think it also probable, that there will be many 
sincere believers in Christianity among those distinguished 
political writers, who will undoubtedly, after a time, arise 
in France*^ and who will it is apprehended, through the 
medium of literature, and by the weapons of argument, 
undermine the subsisting tjrrannies, which the armies and 
valor of their countrymen had before so openly attacked 
and so materially endangered. 

. There is also another point of view, in which Christiani- 
ty is serviceable to Civil Liberty. ' The temple/ says one 
the most elegant writers in our language, * is the only place 
where human beings, of every rank and sex and age, meet 
together for one common purpose, and join together in one 
common act. Other meetings are either political, or fonn- 
,ed for the purposes of splendor and amusement ; from 
both which, in this country, the bulk of inhabitants are of 
necessity excluded. This is the only place, to enter which 
nothing more is necessary than to be of the same species : 
the only place, where man meets man not onljr as an equal 
but a brother j and where, by contemplating his duties, he 
may become sensible of his rights* So high and haughty 
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59 To the probability of this position many of my readers will probably 
refuse to assent. Should the author of the present vrork publish a pamph- 
let, which is in a great degree written, and whiqh treats on the effects 
which the French Revolution is likely ultimately to produce with respect 
to Christianity, he will there state the grounds of the opinion which he 
has hazarded in the text. 
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is the spirit of aristocracy, and such ;the increasing pride 
of the privileged classes, that it is to be feared, if men did 
not attend at the same place here, it would hardly be be- 
lieved they were meant to go to the same place hereafter* 
It is of service to the cause of freedom therefore, no less 
than to that of virtue, that there is one place, where the 
invidious distinctions of wealth and titles are not admitted ; 
"where all are equal, not by making the low, proud, but by 
making the great, humble. How many a man exists who 
possesses not the smallest property in this earth of which 
you call him lord ; who, from the narrowing spirit of pro- 
perty, is circumscribed and hemmed in by the possessions 
of his more opulent neighbors, till there is scarcely an un- 
occupied spot of verdure on which he can set his foot to 
admire the beauties of nature, or barren mountain on which 
he can draw the fresh air without a trespass. The enjoy- 
ments of life are for others, the labors of it for him. He 
hears those of his class spoken of collectively, as of ma- 
chines, which are to be kept in repair indeed, but of which 
the sole use is to raise the happiness of the higher orders. 
Where, but in the temple of religion, shall he learn that he 
is of the. same , species? He hears there (and were it for 
the first time it would be with infinite astonishment), that all 
are considered as alike ignorant and to be instructed ; all 
alike sinful an4 needing forgiveness ; all alike bound by the 
same obligations, and animated by the same hopes. In the 
intercourses of the world the poor man is seen, but not 
noticed ; he may be in the presence pf his superiors, but he 
cannot be in their company. In every other place it would 
be presumption in him to let his voice be he^rd along with 
theirs ; here silone they are heard together, and blended in 
the full chorus of praise. In every other place it would be- 
an offence to be near them, without ^hewing in his attitudes 
and deportment the conscious marks pf inferiority ; here 
only he sees the prostration of the rich as low as his, and 
hears them both addressed together in the majestic sym- 
plicitv of a language that knows no adulation. Here the 
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poor man learns, tha^, in spite of the distinctions of rank, 
and the apparent inferiprity of his condition, all the true 
goods of life, all that men dare petition for when in the 
presence of their maker, a sound mind, a healthful body, 
and daily bread, lie within the scope of his own hopes and 
endeavors ; and that, in the large inheritance to come, his 
expectations are no less ample than theirs. He rises from 
his-knees, and feels himself a man. He learns philosophy 
without its pride, and a spirit of liberty without its turbu- 
lence. Every time social worship is celebrated, it includes 
jBL virtual declaration of the rights of man*'.* 

And what was the character of the great personage, 
whose actions are recorded in the gospel-narratives, to be 
admired and to be imiuted ? Surely it was not such, as 
should deter men from cherishing an ardent fondness for 
their country, or from undertaking the honorable office of a 
reformer. Christ, says the accomplished writer, whom I 
have just quoted, ' was the Great Reformer, the innovator 
of his day ; and the strain of his energetic eloquence was 
strongly pointed against abuses of all kinds' 
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60 Mrs. BarbMild's Rem. on Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's Enq, into the 
Expediency and Propriety of Social Worship, p, 43. 

61 Mrs. Barbauld'a Rem. ut supra, p. 31 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XXX. 

Ov TB£ EFFECTS CHaiSTIANITT HAS FRODUCEP, IN FAVOR OF 

FRESOOM) LEARl^INO> AKD VIRTUE. 

AS an inquiry into the effects favorable to freedom^ 
which the spirit and the principles of Chriatianity have 
produced, and are likely to produce, is an investigation of 
importance, and adapted to lessen the prejudices against 
Christi^ity ; as I know no writer by whom it has been dis- 
cussed at any considerable length; as it will famish a 
number of additional facts and arguments in confirmation 
of those, which have been recently urged in reply to the 
objection, with what propriety can the symbolic stone in 
Daniel b^ said to overthrow the ten toes of the monarchical 
statue; as it will communicate to the ntind of the reader 
some faint idea of the glorious changes, which Christianity 
will accomplish in that happy period (the nature of which 
it has been the design of the preceding chapter briefly to 
unfold), when that divine religion shall be authenticated by 
the fulfilment of innumeraUe prophecies, shall be undis- 
graced by its connexion with the civil power, shall rise 
superior to the attacks of infidelity, and be understood with 
a degree of correctness unkno\m in former times ; I shall 
scarcely think an apology necessary fen* introducing into the 
present appendix a numerous assemblage of extracts. 

That the great principles of Christianity are the princi- 
ples of philanthropy, justice and equality, and that it is alto* 
gether incompatible with those systems of oppression and 
injustice, which at present darken the face of the European 
world, is the argument on which I would lay principal stress 
in replying to the objection which has been-just recited* 

The argument which asserts that Christianity has pro- 
moted the interesta.of freedom, by promoting the interests of 
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litemture and knowlege, I confess, is less direct, less deci- 
aive, and more liable to objection. That it is not, however, 
without its weight, the following faets and observations will 
evince* 

Few persons arc, I believe, apprised how great was 
the danger, that every work of Grecian and Roman lite- 
rature would have been destroyed in the dark ages, a long 
and melancholy period ; when the Barbarians of the North 
and the East, and the equally illiterate Mahometans of the 
South, issuing from the morass, or the forest, or the desert, 
laid waste and subdued every province and every city of the 
Roman empire, excepting Constantinople and its immedi- 
ate environs. Independendy also of the calamitous effects, 
resulting from a permanent anarchy and perpetual wars**, 
the state of society and manners strongly tended to preci- 
pitate the inhabitants of the Western world into a total ig- 
norance of letters. Scarcely was there any middle rank of 
citizens. Now knowle^e, it is well known, is least culti* 
vated by those in the highest and those in the lowest ranks 
of life : and the \hiit of it, says Dr. Henry, * was occa-* 
sioned by the extreme dbsipation of the former, who spent 
almost all their time, when they were not engaged in war, 
in rural diversions or domestic riots ; and by the no less 
extreme djepression of the latter, who were doomed to per- 
petual servitude and hard labor*^ ' If,' says a Scottish 
historian of greater celebrity and greater genius, ' men do 
not enjoy the protection of regular government, togethier 
with the expectation of personal security, which naturally 
flows from it, they never attempt to make progress in sci- 
ence.*->In less than a century after the barbarous nations 
^settled in their new conquests, almost all the effects of the 
knowlege and civility, which the Romans l^ad spread through 
Europe, disappeared. — ^The barbarous nations were not 
only illiterate, but regarded literature with contempt. They 
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62 On the depredations of the barbarians see vol. II. from p. 55, to 67, 
of< the present work. 

$3 Hist of Great Britain, 8vo. vol. VI. p. X69. 
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found the inhabitants of all the provinces of the empire, 
sank in eifeminacy, and averse to war. Such a character 
was the object gf scom to an high-spirited aiid gallant race 
of men.-^This degeneracy of manners illiterate barbarians- 
imputed to their love of learning* Even after they setded 
in the countries which they had conquered, they would not 
permit their children to be instructed in any science ; " for 
(said they) instruction in the sciences tends to corrupt, 
enervate, and depress the mind ; and he who has been ac- 
customed to tremble under the rod of a pedagogue, will 
never look on a sword or spear with an undaunted eye.^"— 
The whole history of tKe middle age makes it evident, that 
war was th^ sole profession of gentlemen, and the only ob* 
ject attended to in their education**.' 

Literature is now superior to contingencies. To annihi- 
late it, is equally beyond the, power of barbarians and the 
efforts of princes* But, from the beginning of the vth to 
the conclusion of the xiiith century, its existence was pre- 
carious and insecure* Indeed, even at the commencement 
of this period, when no great number of books had been 
destroyed, they were comparatively scarce^ as p^per was 
not invented, nor the art of printing discovered* In £ng« 
land, for instance, so many books, says Dr. Henry, had 
been carried away, or they had been ^ so entirely destipyed 
by the Scots, Picts, and Saxons, that it is a little uncertain^ 
whether there was so much as one book left in England be* 
fore the arrival of Augustin.' And * we are/ says Dr» 
Hvnry, * assured by the illustrious Roger Bacdii^ that these 
were not above four persons among the Latins, in his time, 
who understood Greek^*' 

After regretting the fate of the ' libraries which hav« 
been involvt^d in the ruin of the Roman empire,' Mr* Gib* 

64 Proc(q>ius de Bello Gothor. lib. I. p. 4. 

65 Dr. Robeutsoii's Vi^iw of the Progress of Society in Euirope, 8vo. p. 
.21, 234, 385. 

66 Hist of Great Britain, vol. IV. p. 20, 81 ; vol. Vlll. p. 188. 
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bon ssiySf *' when I seriously compute the lapse of ages, the 
waste of ignorance, and the calamities of war, our trea- 
sures, rather than our losses, are the object of my surprise* 
-—We should gratefully remember, that the mischances of 
time and accident have spared the classic works to which 
the suffrage of antiquity had adjudged the first place of 
genius and glory : the teachers of ancient knowlege, who 
are still extant, had perused and compared the writings of 
their predecessors ; nor can it fairly be presumed, that any 
important truth, any useful discovery in art or na,ture, has 
been snatched away from the curiosity of modem ages^.' 

But what was the cause, that so n!iany invaluable remains 
of the literature of Greece and Rome were rescued from 
destruction, amidst the demolition of cities, the downfal 
of nations, and the overthrow of arts and languages ? Of 
the writings and the languages of £gypt and Carthage, 
scarcely the faintest vestige is now any where to be found ; 
though they were two of the states most distinguished in 
ancient times for population and power, for opulence and 
civilization. The latt^ have perished,^ and the former have 
been preserved ; and Christianity has been the cause o£ 
their preservation. Let us trace its history, and that of the 
mstitutions to which it gave birth ; and we shall, though 
Ayrzrt of the lasting and widely diffused depredations of the 
barbarous nations, cease to feel with Mr. Gibbon any sur- 
prise at the extent of our literary treasures. 

* The keys of learning,' says Dr. Jortin, * are the learned 
languages, and a grammatical and critical skill in them.-— » 
The New Testament, being written in Greek, caus4^ Chris- 
tians to apply themselves to the study of that most copious 
and beautiful language.' In order to enable them to con- 
fute their adversaries, and ^ to expose the absurdities of 
Jewish Traditions, the weakness of Paganism, and the im- 
perfections and insufficiency of Philosophy .-^Jewish and 
Pagan literature were necessary, and what we call philo- 

67 Vol. IX, p. 442. 
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togy, or classical erudition^. And thus the Christians be,« 
came in learning superior to the Pagans.' In the ^ third 
century, the Latin language was much upon the decline ; 
but the Christians preserved it from sinking into absolute 
barbarism ; and of the Latin Fathers in this and the foU 
lowing ages, it niay be affirmed, that most of them wrote 
as well, at least, as their Pagan contemporaries, and some 
of them better ; for this is a fair way of trying their abili<- 
ties, and it is not reasonable to expect of them that they 
should equal Caesar or Livy, Sallust or Cicero.' 

Pernicious as were many of the effects which flowed from 
monastic institutions, they were not without their benefits* 
The monks have ^ transmitted to us those Latin and Greek 
Classics, which we now possess, and which would have 
perished, had itnot been for their labors, and for the libra- 
ries contained in thfe monasteries^. To them we owe co- 



68 • The Christian fathers studied the writing's of the ancients, first, to 
furnish themselves with weapons against their adversaries ; next, to sup- 
port the Christian doctrine, by maintaining its cohsonancy to reason, and its 
superiority to the most perfect systems of Pagan wisdom ; and, liistly, to 
adorn themselves with the embellishments of erudition and eloquence. 
Basil wrote a distinct ti'eatise, upon the benefits which young persons 
might receive from, reading the writings of heathens. His pupil, Gre- 
gory Thaumaturgus, in his panegyric on Origen, insists largely upon the 
same topic ; highly commending him for having, after the example of his 
preceptor-Clemens Alexandrinus industriously instructed his pupils in phi- 
losophy.* Dr. Enfield*s History of Philosophy, drawn up from Brucker's 
HistoHa Critica Philo^ophia^ vol. II. p. 276. 

69 Similar is the statement of Mosheim. Speaking of the sixth century, 
he says, ' the liberal arts and sciences would have been totally extinguUhed, 
had they not found a place of refuge, such as it was, among the bishops 
and the monksti6 orders.* To the monasteries, * we owe the preservation 
and possession of all the ancient authors sacred and profane.' Eccl. Hist, 
vol. I. p. 43^, 438. 

< About the beginning of the tenth century, books had,' says Denina, 
• become so scarce in Spain, that one and the same copy of the bible, St. 
Jerome's epistles, and some volumes of rules, offices, and etymologies of- 
ten served several monasteries' Denina's Ess. on the Revolutions of Li- 
terature, p. 73. * One example,* says Dr. Henry, « will be sufficient to 
give the reader some idea of the price oftooks in England in the seventh 
century. Benedict Biscop, founder of tlie monastery of Weremouth in 
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pies of the Roman law, of the Theodosian and JusUnian 
Codes ; and the Roman laws being adopted, more or less, in 
Christian nations, and the study of them being honorable 
and profitable, conduced gready to the preservation of lite- 
rature in general, and of the Latin language in particular.' 
Had Christianity been suppressed at its first appearance, 
and no traces of it been left, * it is,' says Dr. JorUn, ^ ex- 
tremely probable, that the Latin and Greek tongues would 
have been lost in the revolutions of empire, and the irrup- 
tions of Baribarians in the East and in the West ; for the 
old inhabitants would have had no conscientious and religi- 
ous motives to keep up their languages. And then, togedier 
with the Latin and Greek tongues, the knowlege of an- 
tiquities, and the ancient writers, would have been destroyed. 
You may see something of this kind in the present state of 
Afric, where the Latin tongue is absolutely unknown, al- 
though in the fifth century it was spoken there as in Italy« 
Idolatry and superstition, in some shape or other, would 
have been the religion of the populace, and the upper sort 
would have been for the most part Sceptics or Atheists, 
with ^ mixture pf some Deist^.? 
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^ortfaumberUnd, made no fewer than five journeys to Rome to purchase 
books » vessels, vestments, and other ornaments, for his monastery ; by 
which he collected a very valuable Ubrary j for one book out of which (a 
volume on cosmography), king Aldfred gave him an estate of eight hides, 
or as much land as eight ploughs could Ubor/ Hist of Qr. Br. vol. IV. p. 2p 
The following facts are fnim Dr, Robertson (View of the Progress of So- 
ciety, fitc. p. 281). * Lupus, abbot of Ferrieres, in a letter to the pope, 
A. D. 855, beseeches him to lend him a copy of Cicero de Oratore and 
Quintilians Institutions, " for," says he, •* although we have parts of those 
books, there is no complete copy of them in all Fnmce.'*— « The countess 
of Anjou paid for a copy of the Homilies of Haimon, bishop of Halberstadt, 

§00 sheep, 5 quarters of wheat, and the same quantity of rye and millet 

]Pven so late as the year 1471, when Louis XL borrowed the works of 
Rasis, the Arabian physician, from the faculty of medicine in Paris, he 
not only deposited in pledge a considerable quantity of plate, but was 
pbliged to procure a nobleman to join with him as surety in a de^d, bind* 
ing himself under agreat forfeiture to restoT^ it' 
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After urging various other circumstances, Dr. Jortin 
concludes his observations by asserting, * that the learning, 
which now exists is, if not soldy, yet principally to be 
ascribed tp Christianity ; and that its Divine Author said 
most justly of himself, in this sense also, lam the light of 
thervorlcPV 

* The Christian religion,' says Mr. Coxe, tended in Rus- 
sia, ^ as well as in most other countries in Europe, to pre- i 
serve some small remains of literature in the schools and 
semin0lries of the several monasteries.' Thus each of these 
mansions of superstition became an asylum for the preser- 
vation^ of knowlege^^ To the monks of Russia, and to 
those of the other countries of Europe, we are also almost 
exclusively indebted for ourknowlege of the history of the 
middle ages. 

. Where, but in monasteries, says a female writer of splen- 
did talents, ' could the precious remains of classical learn- 
ing, and the divine monuments of ancient taste, have been 
safely 'lodged amidst the ravages of that age of ferocity 
and rapine, which succeeded the desolation. of the Roman 
empire, except in sanctuaries like these, consecrated by the 
superstition of the times beyond their intrinsic merit ? The 
frequency of wars, and the iiicentious cruelty with which 
they were conducted, left neither the hamlet of the peasant, 
nor the casde of the baron, free from depredation ; but the 
church and monastery generally remained inviolate. — Some 
of the barbarous nations were converted before their con- 
quests, and most of them soon after their settlement in the 
countries they over-ran. Those buildings, which their 
pew faith taught them to venerate, afforded a shelter for 
those valus^le manuscripts, which must otherwise have 
been destroyed in the common wreck. At the revival of 
learning they were produced from their dormitories.' It 
was in the monasteries that most of the classics were dis- 



70 See a Char^, delivered May 3, 1765, annexed to the end of vol. 
VII. of Jortin's Sermons, p. ^5^-^77. 

7X Travels into Poland, Russia, &c. $vo. vol. III. p. 292. 
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covered ; ' and to this it is owing, to the books and learning 
preserved in these repositories, that we were not obliged to 
begin anew, and trace every art by slow and uncertain steps 
from its first origin* Science, already full grown and vigo- 
rous, awaked as from a trance, shook her pinions, and soon 
soared to the heights of knowlege*' 

The monks, besides being ^ obliged by their rules to 
spend some stated hours every day in reading and study,' 
were * almost the sole instructors of youth. Towards the 
end of the 10th century there were no schools in Europe 
but the monasteries, and those which belonged to episcopal 
residences ; nor any masters but the Benedictines.' The 
frequent intercourse of the monks ' with Rome must have 
been peculiarly favorable to these Northern nations; as 
Italy for a long time led the way in every improvement of 
politeness or literature : and, if we imported their super- 
stition, we likewise imported their manufactures, their 
knowlege, and their taste.' 

* Forbidding the vulgar tongue in the offices of devotion, 
and in reading the scriptures, though undoubtedly a great 
corruption in the Christian church, was of infinite service 
%q the interests of learning. When the ecclesiastics had 
locked up their religion in a foreign tongue, they would 
take care not to lose the key. This gave an importance to 
the learned languages ; and every ^chqlar could not only 
read, but wrote and disputed in Latin, which without such 
a motive would probably have been no more studied than 
the Chinese. And, at a time when the modem languages 
of Europe were yet unformed and barbarous, I^atin was of 
great use as a kind of universal tongue, by yrhich learned 
men might converse and correspond with each other.* la 
the present age, when learning is diflPused through every 
rank, we can scarcely conceive, ' how totally ail useful 
learning might have been lost amongst us, had it not been 
for an order of men, vested with peculiar privileges, and 
protected by even a superstitious degree of reverence'*.' It 



72 Scarcely any of the Isdty, it is to be recollected, knew how to write. 
« Materials for writing were also/ says Dr. Henry, « very scarce and dear. 
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tnust have been of service also * to the cause of liberty, t<l 
have a set of men, whose laws, privileges, and immunities 
the most daring kings were afraid to trample on ; and this, 
before a more enlightened spirit of freedom had arisen, 
might have its effect in preventing the states of Christed- 
dom from falling into such entire slavery as the Asiatics.' 

^ Let it be Considered too, that when the minds of men 
began to open, some of the most eminent reformers sprung 
from the bosom of the church, and even of the convent* 
It was not the laity who began to think. The ecclesiastics 
were the first to perceive the errors they had introduced. 
The church was reformed from within, not from without^^.' 

The effects Christianity has produced in the different 
countries of Europe, in the diffusion of knowlege, may be 
illustrated by a recital of some of the beneficial alterations 
it created in our own island. They are taken from Dr. 
Henry, one of the most accurate and best informed of our 
British historians. 

' The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, in 
the course of the 7th century, contributed not a little to en- 
lighten their minds, and promote the interest of learning. — 
Before that event, there was no such thing as learning, nor 
any means of obtaining it, in that part of Britain which 
they inhabited.' Their ancient religion ' had a tendency to 
inspire them with nothing but a brutal contempt of death. 



which made few persons think of learning that ai-ti* Accordingly « great 
estates were often transfeiTcd from one owner to anoUierby a mere verbal 
agreement, and the delivery of earth and stone, before witnesses, with- 
out any written deed. Parchment, in particular, on which all thei^ 
books were written, was so difficult to be procured, that many of the 
MSS. of the middle ages, which are still preserved, appear to have been 
written on parchment from which some forrfer writing had been erased.' 
Hist, of Great Britain, vol. IV. p. 81. Montfaucon, indeed, affirms, that 
from th« greater part of the manuscripts on parchment, which he had seen, 
some former treatise had been erased. See Jortin on Eccl. Hist. vol. IV. 

p. 250. 
73 Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose, by J. and A. L- Aikin, p. 91—118. 
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and a savage delight in war. Aa long, therefore, as they 
continued in the belief and practice of that wretched su- 
perstition, they seem to have been incapable either of sci- 
ence or civility ; but, by their conversion to Christianity, 
they became accessable to both.' Besides, ^ sujch of the 
first Anglo-Saxon converts as designed to embrace the cleri- 
cal profession (of which there were many), were obliged to 
apply to some parts of learning, to qualify themselves for 
that office ; and it became necessery to provide schools for 
their instruction. The truth of these observations is confirm- 
ed by many unquestionable facts, which prove that the £nglish 
began to pay some attention to learning (which they had 
before neglected), as soon as they were converted to Chris- 
tianity'*. The first Christian king in England was the first 
English legislator who committed his laws to writing. Sig- 
bert, king of the East- Angles, immediately after his con- 
version, founded a famous school for the education of 
youth in his dominions, A. D. 630. — In a word, some of 
^the English clergy, in the end of this and the next century, 
became famous for their learning, and were admired by all 
Europe as prodigies of erudition. So great and happy a 
change did the introduction of Christianity, though not in 
its purest .form, produce in the mental improvements of our 
ancestors.' 

To descend to particulars, it may be added, that Theo- 
dore, who was a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, being advanced 
to the archbishopric of Canterbury, A. D. 668, and being 
* informed of the gross and general ignorance of the' Eng- 
lish, ' resolved to promote the interest of useful learning 
amongst them, as the most efFectuul means of promoting 
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74f At a later period the conversioa of the Normans produced similar 
effects. * The reception of Christianity had/ says Mosheim, * polished 
and civilised, in m extraordinai^ manner^ the rugged minds of the valiant 
Normans ; for those fierce woiTiors, who, under the darkness of pagan- 
ism, had manifested the utmost aversion to all branches of knbwlege and 
every kind of instruction, distingiiished themselves, after their conversion^ 
by their ai'dent application to the study of religion and the purauit of learn- 
ing.* Eccl. Hist. vol. II. p. 249. | 
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that of true religion. With this view he brought with him 
from Rome a valuable collection of books, and several pro- 
fessors of the sciences, particularly abbot Adrian, to assist 
him in the education of the English youth. This scheme, 
as we learn from Bede, was crowned with the greatest suc- 
cess. " These two great men (Theodore and Adrian), 
excelling in all parts of sacred and civil learning, collected 
a great multitude of scholars, whom they daily instructed 
in the sciences, reading lectures to them on poetry,-astrono- 
nciy, and arithmetic, as well as on divinity and the holy 
scriptures'*." And Dr. Henry, speaking of a later period, 
says, ' there was a school more or less famous in almost every 
convent. We may form some idea of the number added to the 
schools of England by this means, if we consider, that there 
were no fewer than 557 religious houses of different kinds 
founded in it between the conquest and the death of king 
John. — In the schools of all the larger monasteries, besides 
the necessary parts of learning, several other sciences were 
taught, as rhetoric, logic, theology, medicine, with the civil 
and canon law.' With respect to the period intervening 
between the year 1066 and 1216, the historian also says, 
' though the circle of the sciences was enlarged, and learn- 
ing was cultivated with greater assiduity in this than in the 
former period ; yet this was chiefly, or rather almost only, 
by the clergy.' 

The erection of so many monasteries in England, ' may 
be reckoned among the causes of the revival of teaming, 
by increasing the number both of teachers and students, by . 
multiplying the inducements to pursue, and the opportu- 
nities to acquire, khowlege, but chiefly by making books 
much more common and attainable than they had been in 
any former period. — ^The government of these religious 
houses was commonly bestowed on men of learning; and, 
being attended with considerable degrees of power and dig- 
nity, afforded strong incentives to study. A library was 



75 * Bed. Hist. EccL L. 4. c. 2.* 

Vol. IL / p p 
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then esteemed so essential to a monastery^ that it became a 
proverb, " A convent without a library is like a castle with- 
out an armory.'' Some of these monastic libraries were 
very valuable. Though the abbey of Croyland was burnt 
only twenty-five years after. the conquest, its library then 
consisted of 900 volumes, of which 300 were very large. 
To provide books for the use of the church, and for furnish- 
ing their libraries, there was in every monastery a room 
called the ^Scrf^^ormm, or writing-chamber, in which several 
of the younger monks were constantly employed in tran- 
scribing books ; and to which, in some monasteries, con- 
siderable revenues were appropriated. A noble Normanj^ 
who was a great encourager of learning, left his own library 
to that of the abbey of St. Albans, A. D. 1086, and granted 
two thirds of the tithes of Hatfield, and certain tithes in 
Redbum, to support the writers in the scriptorium of the 
abbey. Where there were no fixed revenues for defraying 
the expence^ of procuring books for the library, ohe abbot, 
with the consent of the chapter, commonly imposed an an- 
nual tax on every member of the community for that pur- 
pose. The monks of some monasteries, in this period, 
were bitterly reproached for the extravagant sums they ex- , 
pended on their libraries'*.' 

Thus it appears, that Christianity, and the institution& 
which arose out of it, have greatly contributed to the pre- 
servation of knowlege, and to its subsequent difiusion, 
throughout the whole of Europe, and in England in par- 
ticular^. Nor will its progress in the latter country be re- 



76 Henry's Hist, of Great BriUin^ 8vo. vol. IV. p. 8—13 j vol. VI. 
p. 118, 121, 164. 

77 Dr. Priestley, after observing, that * reli^on has often operated 
poweiiiiUy ia favor of the best interests of mankind, independently pf, and 
in contradiction to, the views of the civil ma^^stnate,' says, < it is an 
observation of M^. Hume'i^, that the precious $parks of liberty were 
kindled and preserved by the puritans in England, and that ** it is to this 
sect, whose principles appear so fiivolpus, and 'svhose habits so ridiculous, 
that the English owe the whole freedom of theu* cmistitution.^' Lect. ai\ 
Hist 4to. p. 4^6. 



garded as having been of small consequence to the cause of 
Civil Liberty. France in particular has been greatly bene* 
fitted by the propagation of knowlege in England. 

Thus in the eighth century it was under essential obliga^ 
tions to that enlightened Englishman, the abbot Alcuin, 
the favorite of Chaiiemagne. Cave^ speaking of him, sayS| 
* for all the^polite learning of which France boasted in that 
and the following ages, she is wHoUy indebted to him. The 
universities of Paris and Tours, of Fulden and Soissons^ 
and many others, owe to him their origin and increase ; 
with respect to which; if he did not personally preside over 
them, or if he did not lay their foundations, he at least en- 
lightened them by his learning, directed them by his exam* 
pie, and enriched them by the benefits which he obtained 
for them from Charlemagne''.' 

That, for a considerable time previously to the sera of 
their revolution, the French imitated not only the manners^ 
but assiduously studied the writings, of the English, can- 
not be doubted. Nor could the perusal of such writings 
as those of Harrington and Milton, Sydney and Locke, 
fail to produce a powerful effect in exciting a love of liberty, 
and a searching spirit of political inquiry, in the philoso- 
phers of France ; and, without the literary productions of 
the latter, the French revolution would not have been ac- 
complished. The following is the statement of Voltaire. 
With respect to England, the concluding part cannot but be 
thought too complimentary. The Italians, says he, ' are 
afraid to think; the French have thought but half-way ; 
and the English, who have soared to heaven, because their 
wings have not been clipped, are become the preceptors of 
the world. We are indebted to them for every thing, from 
the primitive laws of gravitation, the account of infinity, 
and the precise knowlege pf light so vainly opposed, down 
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78 Historit Litcwtria, ed. 1740, vol. t p. 637. 
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to the new-invented plow, and the practice of inoculation, 
which are still subjects of controversy'*.' v 

The political principles, which were finally productive of 
the American revolution, were originally transplanted to the 
new world from the British soil. Now the mighty benefits, 
in favor of freedom, originating in the establishment of 
liberty on the North American continent, it is impossible 
to calculate. To the French revolution in particular it was 
eminently conducive ; and it was so in two important re^ 
spects. Wheivthe officers and the soldiers, who, on the 
otlicr side of the Atlantic, had fought successfully in the 
land of insurrection and under the banners of freedom, 
returned to their own country and to the bosom of their 
families, they failed not. to kindle some of that political 
zeal, and to circulate some of those important truths, which 
they had imbibed during their abode in the other hemis- 



79 Translation of a piece of Voltaire's, published in the Grand Maga- 
zine, vol. II. p. 414. In a speech delivered in the year 1^89, in the Patnotic 
3ociety of Dijon, M. Navier made tlie following declaration. * Why should 
we be ashamed to acknowlege, that the Revolution, which is now esta- 
blishing itself in our own country, is owing to tlie example given by Eng- 
land a century ago ? It was from that day we became acquainted with 
the political constitution of that island, and tlie prosperity with which it 
was accompanied ; it was from that day our hatred of despotism derived 
its energy. In securing their own happiness, Englishmen have prepared 
the way for that of the universe. Whilst, on all sides, tyrants were at- 
tempting to extinguish the sacred flame pf bberty, our neighbors witb. 
intrepid watchfVilness and care cherished it in their bosoms. We have 
caught some of these salutary sparks ; and this fire, enflaming every mind, 
is extenduig itself over all Europe.' In their address to the Revolution 
Society of London, the members of the J^atriotk Union of the city of Lisle 
have expressed similar sentiments. . < It must be owned, that in politics as 
in phi]osoj)hy, you are the instructors and exaipples of the whole world. 
It is among you j yes, it is in your favored isle, that liberty, evely where 
attacked, and trampled upon by despotism, has found a sacred asylum, 
and, if France should obtain that invaluable blessing, she will perhaps be 
roo|« indebted for it to your nation than to herself i for, if we had not 
been encouraged by your example and enlightened by your experience, we 
might yet perhaps have been unable to bteak dur chains.* CorresporKknc^ 
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phere. Whtn, from the cxpences of the war entered into 
by the French government, in support of *An\erican inde- 
pendence, the national debt of France was swelled to an 
exorbitant height ; when, in consequence of this ill-judged 
interference, the provision for its payment baffled the eflForts 
of ministerial ingenuity, and transcended the limits of or- 
dinary rapacity ; the monarch and his ministers were under 
the mortifying necessity of successively summoning the 
assembly of the Notables and the States-General of the 
kingdom ; and thus a flame was involuntarily lighted up by 
them in France, which all their subsequent exertions were 
unable to smother and to suppress, and which has remained 
unextinguished, notwithstanding the persevering hostilities 
of so large a proportion of the priests, the princes, the 
placemen, and the soldiers, of Europe. 

After introducing so many remarks on the utility of the 
monasteries of the West in a literary view ; it is proper for 
me to acknowlege, in justice to the Greek exiles of Con- 
stantinople, that, in the 15th century, they were vtry con- 
spicuous instruments in the revival of letters. But these 
refugees were themselves greatly indebted for the portion 
of knowlege which they possessed to the Grecian and Ori- 
ental monasteries, the repositories of ancient literature. 
After ^ the extinction of the schools of Alexandria and 
Athens, the studies of the Greeks,* says Mr. Gibbon, * in- 
sensibly retired to some regular monasteries, and above all 
to the royal college of Constantinople.' But, in the reign 
of Leo the Isaurian, the library, belonging to that college, 
containing more than 36,000 volumes, was destroyed by 
fire ; the college itself was abolished ; * and a savage igno- 
rance and contempt of letters — disgraced the princes of the 
Heraclean and Isaurian dynasties^.' It may be added, that 
the library of the Greek emperors, which was afterwards 
collected, was secured by Mahomet the lid, when he ob- 
tained possession of the capital of the Byzantine monarchy, 
and that it was destroyed, according to Dr. Jortin, by 

j»-i,.., .1.  ..li^.   . . I I .11 .■.■'»■ '■' Mi..*'ii i t.."' .1- II, ' r. 

80 Gibbon, vol X. p. 156. 
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Amurath the IVtfa, as late as the seventeenth centiiry*'. 
But thoogh the two royal libraries of Constantinople were 
devoted to destruction, there is reascNi to believe, that those 
of the Oriental monks were seldom violated by theif Turk- 
ish masters. And this was a circumstance not a little favor- 
able to literature. 

Of the attempts made in the Eastern world to obtain the 
lost works of the ancients, one effort was attended with 
such splendid success, as to merit particular mention. Janus 
LascariSf the active n^issionary of Lorenzo de M edicis, 
sailed to Constantinople and the East in search of ancient 
manuscripts ; and, having the good fortune to be assisted 
in his researches by the Sultan Baj4zet the lid, he returned 
to Italy with a cargo of 200 manuscripts, 80 of which were 
before unknown to Europe. This trei^ure, we are inform- 
ed by Aldus, as quoted in a note by Mr. Gibbon^^was 
found in Thrace, upon *Mount Athos^. That they were 
discovered in some of the monasteries, which are so thickly 
scattered in the recesses of that mountain*^, cannot be 
doubted. Perhaps, then, the cause of literature is as much 
indebted to the monasteries of the East, as to those of the 
Western world. 



81 Rem. on Eccl. Hi«t. vol. IV. p. 493; 

82 Gibbon, vol. XII. p. 1S6. To tl^e monks of Mo^nt Athos Russia 
also is indebted for the richest of its literary treasures. In the library of 
tlie Holy Sjnod at Moscow, we are informed by Mr. Coxe, there are 502 
Greek manuscripts, of which the grater part were collected from one of 
the monasteries of Mount Athos, by the monk Arsenius, and at the sug- 
gestion of tllat eminent promoter of Russian literature, the patriarch 
Nicon. Besides ^eveiral important manuscripts of the Septuagint and the 
New Testament, there are in this collection valuable manuscripts of Ho* 
mer and Hesio4> of i£schylus and Sophocles, of Demosthenes and iEschi- 
nes, of Plutarch, Pausanias, and Strabo, It was not till the year 1780, that 
an accurate catalogue of these manuscripts was published at Petersburgh. 
Travels into Poland, Russia, &c. 8vo. vol. II. p. 50—54. 

83 In .his passage over Moimt Athos, which entirely belong^s to the 
Monks, and on that account is called the Holy Mountain both by the Greeks 
and the Turks, Dr. Pococke visited no less than nineteen monasteries, 
Deicript, of th Mast, fol vol. II. part II. p. 144. 
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It has already been observed in an extract, that of those 
who reformed the church some of the most eminent be- 
longed to it. This, indeed, was the fact with respect to all 
the most jcelebrated of the reformers, unless perhaps Me-? 
lancthon be expected. Switzerland produced Zuingiius; 
Bohemia, John Huss; Germany, Bucer, Oecolampadius^ 
and Luther; France, Calvin, and Beza; Italy, Savanarola 
and Peter Martyr ; Holland, £rasmus ; Scotland, John 
Knox*^; and England, Wickliffe, Latimer, Ridley, and 
Cranmer. Now all these had been ecclesiastic^ in the 
church of Rome. To a large proportion of the most dis- 
tinguished autKors of the revival of letters the same obser- 
vation may be extended. In the 14th, 15th, and 16th centu- 
ries appeared the following eminent restorers of learning 
and promoters of knowlege ; and they were all ecclesiastics, 
either during the whole or during a part of their lives. 
The Greek empire produced Theodore Gaza and cardinal 
Bessarion; Ireland, archbishop Usher; England, GrocjTi, 
Linacer, cardinal Wolsey, and dean Colet; Holland, Eras- 
mus*'; Spain, Arias Montanus, Mariana, and cardinal 
Ximnes ; Denmark, Tycho Brahe ; Germany, Copernicus ; 
France, Vatablus, Thuanus, Mark Anthony Muretus, and 
Peiresc; and Italy gave birth to Petrarch, Barlaam, Boc- 
cace, Hermolaus Barbaro, John of Ravenna, Laurentius 
Valla, Sadolet, Hieronymus Vida, Poggius, Angelo Poli- 
tian, Father Paul, Sixtus the IV, and Leo the Xth. But 
Nicholas the Vth deserves to be separately noticed. As a * 
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84 The earl of Buchan, speaking of Knox's contemporary and countr}- 
man George Buchanan, says, he was * the father of that system, whicfii 
will one day verify the prophecies of the Christian scriptures, to the 
abasement of kings, and the destruction of priestci^fl.' Essays on the 
Lives and Writings of Fletcher of Saltoun and the Poet Thomson^ p. 33. 

85 After having observed, that * the protection and encouragement tlie 
Clergy afibrdod to the exiled Greeks' was one of the chief causes, which 
produced Uie revival of learning; Warborton, speaking of the promotion 
of learning, says, there was one among the Clergy in particular, meaning 
Erasmus, who did < more in this service than all the Laity of that age 
together.* WarburUm's Works, vol. V. p. 193. 
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patron of learning, he stands perhaps unrivalled'^. ^ The 
fame of Nicholas the fifth has not,' says Mr. Gibbon, 
^ been adequate to his merits* From a plebeian origin, he 
raised himself by his virtue and learning: the character, of 
the man prevailed over the interest of the pope ; and he 
sharpened those weapons which were soon pointed against 
the Roman church. He had been the friend of the most 
eminent scholars of the age : he became their patron. — ^The 
influence of the holy see 'pervaded Christendom ; and he 
exerted that influence in the search, not of benefices, but 
of books* From the ruins of the Byzantine libraries, from 
the darkest monasteries of Germany and , Britain, he col- 
lected the dusty manuscripts of the writers of antiquity ; 
and wherever the original could not be removed, a faithful 
copy was transcribed and transmitted for his use. The 
Vatican, the old repository for bulls andlegands, for super- 
stition and forgeiy, was daily replenished with more pre- 
cious furniture ; and such was the industry of Nicolas, that 
in a reign of eight years he formed a library of five thou* 
sand volumes. To his munificence, the Latin world was 
indebted for the versions of Xenophon, Diodorus, Polybius, 
Thucydides, Herodotus, and Appian ; of Strabo's geogra- 
phy, of the Iliad, of the most valuable works of Plato and 
Aristotle, of Ptolemy and Theophrastus, and of the fathers 
of the Greek church*'.' That the studv of the classics has 
been eminently favorable to freedom, cannot be doubted* 
* Before the revival of classic literature, the barbarians in 
Europe were,' says Mr. Gibbon, * immersed in ignorance ; 
and their vulgar tongues were marked with the rudeness 
and poverty of their manners* The students of the more 
perfect idioms of Rome and Greece were introduced to a 
new world of light and science ; to the society of the free 



86 Lord Botingbroke, speaking- of Nicholas V. and other pontiffs, sa)rs, 
• the popes proved worse politicians than the nuifUes. The magicians them- 
selves broke the charm, by which they had bound mankind for so many 
ages.' Let. on Hist. 1752, vol. I. p. 206. 

87 VoL XII. p. 134. 
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and polished nations of antiquity ; and to a familiar con- 
verse with those immortal men, who spoke the suhlime lan- 
guage of eloquence and reason* Such, an intercourse must 
tend to refine the. taste, and to elevate the* genius, of the 
modems.' For a time, however, it produced only a race 
of imitators. *" But, as soon as it had been deieply satu- 
rated with the celestial dew, the soil was quickened into 
vegetation and life ; the modem idioms were refined : th^ 
classics of Athens and Rome inspired a pure taste and a 
generous emulation j and in Italy, as afterwards in France 
and England, the pleasing reign of poetry and fiction was 
succeeded by the light of speculative and experimental phi- 
losophy. Genius may anticipate the season of maturity ; 
but in the education of a people, as in that of an individual^ 
memory must be exercised, before, the powers of reason 
and fancy can be expanded ; nor may the art^ist hope to 
equal or surpass, till he has learned to imitate, the works 
of his predecessors*^' 

After observing, that the writings of the most celebrated 
physicians, philosophers, and mathematicians of Greece 
were translated by the Arabs, and studied by them with 
ardor ; but that * there is no example of a poet, an orator, 
or even an historian, being ^taught to speak the language of 
the Saracens ;' Mr^ Gibbon says, ' The philosophers of 
Athens and Rome enjoyed the blessings, and asserted the 
rights, pf civil and religious freedom. Their moral and 
political writings might have gradually unlocked the fetters 
of Eastern despotism^ diffused a liberal spirit of inquiry 
and toleration, and encouraged the Arabian sages to sub- 



88 VoL XII. p.' 138. 

89 Hobbes, in enumerating the causes which excited such a determined 
spirit of opposition against Charles I. says, * there were an exceeding- 
great number of men of the better sort, that had been so educated, as tliat 
in their youth, liaving read the books written by famous men of tlie an- 
cient Grecian and Roman Common-wealths, concerning their polity and 
great actions ; in which books*the popular government was extolled by 
that glorious name of liberty, and monarchy disgraced* by the name of 

Vol. II. Q q 
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pect, that their caliph was a tyrant, aad their prophet an 
impostor*^/ 

But it is proper to notice an objection against Christianity. 
To the spread of the religion of Jesus the decline of learn- 
ing has in a great degree been imputed ; and the following 
statement) it is probable, will appear to many to contain a 
formidable objection to the beneficial influence which has 
been ascribed to it. At the sera of the promulgation of 
Christianity, arts, science, and literature flourished as soon 
as it was embraced by a great majority of the inhabitants 
of the Roman woiid, they drooped and declined. But the 
fact is, that the great causes which produced the decline of 
learning were entirely unconnected with the propagation of 
our religion ; and there is a known cause, totally indepen- 
dent of Christianity, to which we may justly attribute the 
danger it afterwards experienced of total ^Ac^mc^ion, namely, 
the irruption of the barbarous nations. 

As this objection is not destitute of plausibility, ^d is 
so injurious to Christianity, some extracts shall be intro- 
duced of a considerable length, which contain a reply to it. 

Christianity, depressed and persecuted in the three first 
centuries, and the beginning of the fourth, cannot be sup- 
posed, at that time, to have had much influence in checking 
the attainment of useful knowlege, and the prosecution 
of scientific pursuits, among the learned Pagans, or to have 
accelerated among them the decay of the arts and the de- 
cline of taste. Now an appeal to authentic history, and an 
examination of the writers of the time, will inform us, as a 
matter which admits no\ of the smallest dispute^ that the 
arts and literature arid public taste were all greatly on the 
decline, antecedently to the toleration of Christianity ; and 
that the fatal causes were already begun powerfully to ope- 
rate, which were destined to subvert the Roman empire, 

■'  ' ^  . m i II . I  * I I    I .  . ■■!■,■ I  1,111 .. I ^.  ,   I  ^ 
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tyranny, they became thereby in love with tlieir forms of government* Be- 
hemoth, the Hist, of the Causes of the Civil Wars of England, 1682, /►. 5. 

90 Vpl. X. p. 51. * The age of Arabian learning continued about 500 
years, tUl the great eraption of the Moguls/ p. 44. 
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and to open a way for the admission of the savage con« 
querors of Scandinavia and Scythia, and for the consequent 
establishment of ignorance and barbarism. 

The immortal writers of Greece and Rome, it should be 
remembered, had be^n educated, either under th6 free 
^irit of Republican governments, or a short time after the 
0vef throw of liberty^ when the maxims and the institu- 
tions, when the freedom of inquiry and the ardor of curi- 
osity, which it had created, still continued to subsist, and 
were productive of the happiest effects. 

The following quotations, at the same time that they dis- 
prove the forecited objection, will disclose both the radical 
and the immediate causes of the decline and dissolution of 
the Roman empire, one of the most interesting objects of 
historic resiearch* I have, also, been the less disposed to 
curtail them, because they display, with the greatest strength 
of evidence, the mighty evils which inevitably flow from 
despotism, whatever be the personal character of the prince 
who is invested with government. 

The reign of Trajan commenced A. D. 98 : that of the 
younger Antonine ended A. D. 180. In describing their 
reigns, and those of the intervening princes, Hadrian and 
the elder Antonine, Mr. Gibbon says, * it was scarcely posp- 
sible that the eyes of contemporaries should discover in the 
public felicity the latent causes of decay and corruption*^* 
The ' long peace, and the uniform government of the Ro* 
mans, introduced a slow and secret poison into the vitals of 
the empire. The minds of men were gradually reduced to 
the sa^e level, the fire of genius was extinguished, and 
even the military spirit evaporated.— The most liberal re- 
wards sought out the faintest glimmerings of literary merit.' 
Yet, ' if we accept the inimitable Lucian, an age of indo- 
lence passed away without producing a single writer of ge- 
nius who deserved the attention of posterity. — ^The ft.eauties 
of the poets and orators, instead^f kindling a fire like their 
own', inspired only cold and servile imitations : or, if any 
ventiu'ed to deviate from those models, they deviated at 
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the same time from good sense and, propriety. The name 
of poet was almost forgotten ; that of orator was usurped 
by the sophists. A cloud of critics, of compilers, of com- 
mentators, darkened the face of learning, and the decline 
of genius was soon followed by the corruption of taste.' 

Seventeen years after the death of the younger Anto* 
nine, Severus was acVnowleged emperor of the Roman 
world. ^ By gratitude, by misguided policy, by seeming 
necessity, Severus was induced to relax the nerves of dis- 
cipline. The vanity of his soldiers was flattered with the 
honor of wearing. gold rings; their ease indulged in the 
permission of living with their wives in the idleness of 
quarters. He increased their pay beyond the example of 
foiiiier times, and taught them to expect, and soon to claim, 
extraordinary donatives on every public occasion of danger 
or festivity. Elated by success, enervated by luxury^ and 
raised above the level of subjects by their dangerous pri-r 
vileges, they soon became incapable of military fatigue, 
oppressive to the country, and impatient, of a just subor- 
dination.--* Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects of 
his maxims and example, justly considered' Severus * as 
the principal author of the decline of the Roman empire.' 

In delineating the adniinistration of Caracalla, the son 
of Severus, the historian says, the successive augmenta-' 
tions of the pay of th^ soldiers ' jTuined the empire, for 
with the soldier's pay their numbers too were increased.— 
As long as Rome and Italy were respected as the center of 
governpient, a national spirit was preserved by the ancient, 
and insensibly imbibed by the adopted, citizens. The prin^ 
cipal commands of the army were filled by men, who had 
received a liberal education, were well instructed in the 
advantages of laws and letters, and who had risen, by equal 
steps, through the regular succession of civil and military 
honors. To their influence and example we may partly 
ascribe the modest obedience of the legions during the two 
first centuries of the imperial history. "But, when the last 
enclosure of the Roman constitution was trampled down by 
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Caracalla, — ^the rougher trade of arms was abandoned to 
the peasants and barbarians of the frontiers, who knew ^ no 
country but their camp, no science but that of war, no civil 
laws, and scarcely those of military discipline. With bloody 
hands, savage manners, and desperate resolutions, they 
sometimes guarded, but much oftener subverted, the throne 
of the emperors.* 

* The last three hundred years,' says Mr. Gibbon, he 
is speaking of the year 248, ^ had been consumed in appa- 
rent prosperity and internal decline. The nation of sol- 
diers, magistrates, and legislators, who composed the thirty- 
five tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved into the 
common mas^ of mankind, and confounded with the mil- 
lions, of servile provincials, who had received the name, 
without adopting the spirit, of Romans. — ^To the undiscern- 
ing eye of the vulgar, Philip appeared a monarch no less 
powerful than Hadrian or Augustus had fortnerly been. 
The form was still the same, but the animating health and 
vigor were fled. The industry of the people was discou- 
raged and exhausted by a long series of oppression. The 
discipline of the legions, which alone ; after the extinction 
of every other virtue, had propped the greatness of the state, 
was corrupted by the ambition, or relaxed by the weakness, 
of the emperors. The strength of the frontiers, which had 
always consisted in arms rathet than in fortifications, was 
insensibly undermined ; and the fairest provinces were left 
exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition of the Barbarians, 
who soon discovered the decline of the Roman empire.' 

Such was the state of the empire in the year 248, when 
the great secular games were solemnized by Philip. But 
far worse was the situation into which it was plunged hn- 
mediately subsequent to that year. From this celebration 
of the secular games, says Mr. Gibbon, * to the death of 
the emperor Gallienus, there elapsed twenty years of shame 
and misfortune. During that calamitous period, every in- 
stant of time was marked, every province of the Roman 
world was afliicted, by barbarous invaders and military 
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tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed to approach the last 
and fatal moment of its dissolution.' The distracted reign 
of Gallienus produced no less than nineteen pretenders to 
the throne. * The election of these precarious emperors, 
their power and their death, were equally destructive to 
their subjects and adherents. The price of their fatal ele- 
vation was instantly dischaTg<>^d to the troops, by an im- 
mense donative, drawn from the bowels of the exhausted 
people. However virtuous was their character, however 
pure their intentions, they fovmd themselves reduced to the 
hard necessity of supporting their usurpations by frequent 
acts of rapine and cruelty. When they fell, they involved 
armies and provinces in their fall.' The bravest usurpers 
also * were compelled by the perplexity of their situation, 
to conclude ignominious treaties with the common enemy, 
to purchase with oppressive tributes the neutrality xA ser- 
vices of the Barbarians, and to introduce hostile and inde** 
pendent nations into the heart of the Roman monarchy.' 

* It is almost unnecessary to add,' says Mr. Gibbon, 
6peaking of a somewhat later period, of the aera of the ab- 
dication of Dioclesian, ' that the civil distractions of the 
empire, the licence of the soldiers, the inroads of the Bar- 
barians, and the progress of despotism, had proved very 
unfavorable to geniufi and even to learning. The succes- 
sion of Illyrian princes restored the empire, without restor- 
ing the sciences.^— The voice of poetry was silent. History 
wa§ reduced to dry and confused abridgments, alike desti- 
tute of amusement and instruction. A languid and affected 
eloquence was still retained in the pay and service of the 
emperors, who encouraged not any arts, exciept those which 
contributed to the gratification of their pride, or the defence 
of their power.' 

That the fine arts were in a fallen state during the reign 
of Dioclesian, and at the elevation of Constantine, the fol- 
lowing observations will prove. Mr. Gibbon, speaking of 
the magnificent palace of the former of those princes, says, 
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we are informed, by a ' recent and very judicious traveller^', 
that the awful ruins of Spalatro are not less expressive of 
the decline of the arts, than of the greatness of the Roman 
'empire, in the tim^ of Dioclesian*' And the triumphal 
arch of Constantine, raised on account of the victory which 
he gained over Maxentius in the year 312, * still remains a 
melancholy proof of the decline of the arts, and a singular 
testimoTiy of the meanest vanity. As it was not possible ta 
find in the capital of the empire a sculptor, who was capa- 
ble of adorning that public monument ; the arch of Trajan, 
without any respect either ^or his memory or for t^e rules 
of propriety, was stripped of its most elegant figures. — 
The new ornaments, which it was necessary to introduce 
between the vacancies of ancient sculpture, are executed in 
the rudest and most unskilful manner^.* 

There is also- another cause, not yet alluded to, but per- 
haps deserving of notice, which discouraged the pursuit of 
knowlege, and promoted the destruction of books. * About 
the beginning of the sec6nd century,' says Dr» Enfield, 
* astrologers, Chaldeans, and other diviners, disgraced the 
profession of philosophy by assuming the title of mathema- 
ticians. By this name they were commonly known, land 
this signification of the term was in general use for several 
centuries. In the Justinian code we find a chapter under 
this title. De Maleficis et Mathematicis^ " On Sorcerers 
and Mathematicians :" and one book of the Thedosian code 
prescribes the banishment of mathematicians out of Rome, 
and all thfe Roman cities, and the burning of their books. 
Impostors, who passed under this appellation, rendered 
themselves exceedingly obnoxious to princes and statesmen 
by the influence whitch their arts gave them over the minds 
of the vulgar; and it was thought necessary, for the safety 
of the state, to subject them to rigorous penalties'^' 



91 The abajte Fortis CViaggio in DalmasiaJ. 
* 92 Decl. and Fall of the Rom. Emp. 8vo. vol. 1. p. 90, 198, 205, 221, 
268, 313, 84, 445, 449, 451 ; vol. II. p. 181, 234. 

93 Hist, of Philosophy, vol. 11. p. 32a 
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Those frivolous studies, and those perplexing inquiries, 
in which such multitudes engaged during the iourth and so 
many succeeding centuries, have been falsely • attributed to 
the genius of Christianity and to the New Testament. But 
it holds out no encouragement to the prosecution of such 
questions. Accordingly they may fairly be attributed to 
that decline of learning,- and that prevalence of false taste, 
which have, in a considerable degree, been accounted for 
in the preceding extracts ; and a very large proportion of 
those fruitless disputations and intricate subtelties, which 
occasioned so great a waste of time and intellect, did im- 
mediately result from the fashionable treatises on logic and 
metaphysics, and particularly from the perusal of Plato_ and 
Aristotle, and the numerous commentators written upon 
them in the Greek, the Latin, and the Arabic tongues. 
As theologians were almost the only persons who applied 
to letters, of course it was from theology that mant/ of their 
speculations were derived. To have prevented this, a per- 
petual miracle must, indeed, have been exerted ; and, if 
Christianity had not existed, an infinite number of idle dis- 
quisitions would have been deduced from the writings, 
whatever they might be, in which the reigning religion was 
deposited^*. 

It was not to the religion of Jesus that the fondness for 
obstruse speculations owed its growth. It was the fault of 
the times. It operated upon men of every sentiment. For 
some time antecedent to the establishment of Christianity, 
it was tarried to a greater height in the schools of the phi- 
losophers than among the fathers of the church. * The de- 
clining age of learning and of mankind is marked,' says 
Mr. Gibbon (he is speaking of the period which preceded 
the abdication of Dioclesian), by the rise and rapid progress 
of the neM^ Platonicians. The school of Alexandria silenced 



94 * The Musulmans,' says Volney, enemerate * seventy-two sects: but 
I read, while I resided among them, a work which gave an acconnt of 
more than eighty.' Vohiey's Huins ,• or a Survey of the Revolutions of Em" 
pirea, p. 343. 
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those of Athens; and the ancient sects enrolled themselves 
under the banners of the more fashionable teachers, who 
recommended their system by the novelty of their method 
and the austerity of their manners. Several of these mas- 
ters, Ammonius, Plotinus, Amelias, and Porphyry, were 
men of profound thought and intense application ; but, by 
mistaJcing the true object of philosophy, their labors cofa- 
tributed much less to improve, than to corrupt, the human 
understandings The knowlege that is suited to our situation 
and powers, the whole compass of moral, natural, and ma- 
thematical science, was heglected by the new Platonicians : 
whilst they exhausted their strength in the verbal disputes 
of metaphysics^ attempted to explore the secrets of the in- 
visible world, and studied to reconcile Aristotle with Plato^ 
on subjects of which both these philosophers were as igno- 
rant as the rest of mankind^.' The minds of the philoso- 
phers of this and of a somewhat later period were likewise 
darkened by the illusions of fanaticism^. They abused, 
says Mr. Gibbon, * the superstitious credulity of mankind;^ 
and the Grecian mysteries were supported by the magic or 
theurgy of the modem Platonists. They arrogantly pre- 
tended to controul the order of nature, to explore the 
secrets of futurity, to command the service of the inferior 
daemons, to enjoy the view and conversation of the superior 
Gods, and, by disengaging the soul from her material bands^ 
to re-unite that immortal particle with the Iijifinite and Di- 
vine mind*'.' 

As barbarism advanced, and the knowlege of almost all 
the illustrious writers of antiquity was gradually lost, the 
pretended votaries of philosophy were more and more 
benighted in the clouds of metaphysics**, and pursued its 
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96 See Dr. Enfield's Hist, of Phildsophy, Vol. 11. p. 6>-l01< 1 

97 Vol. IV. p. 74. 

98 The metaphysical disputants of the middle ages, it may, however, be 
observed, surpassed not the Pagan Platonists in obscurity. Dr. Priestleyi 
indeed, speaking of them, and particularly of Proclus, Plotinus, and Jamb< 
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fleeting shadows with growing eagerness. ' The general 
prevalence of this taste for subtle speculations, among the 
Scholastics, is,' sajrs Dr. Enfield, * certainly to be account- 
ed for, chiefly from the want of more important objects to 
occupy the leisure of monastic life, and to furnish occasions 
of generous and useful emulation among those who devoted 
their days to study. But the particular direction which 
this idle humor took was owing to the universal authority, 
which, after Augustine, Aristotle — by degrees acquired in 
the Christian schools* The reverence, almost religious, which 
the Scholastics paid to the Stagyritc, naturally led them to 
follow implicitly his method of philosophising, and to em- 
brace his opinions, as far as they were able to discover 
them. " There are," says Vives, ** both philosophers and 
divines, who not only say, that Aristotle reached the utmost 
boundaries of science, but that his syllogistic method of 
reasoning is the most direct and certain path to knowlege ; 
a presumption, which has led us to receive, upon the au- 
thority of Aristotle, many tenets as fully known and esta- 
blished, which are by no means such ; for why should we 
fatigue ourselves with farther inquiry, when it is* agreed 
that nothing can be discovered beyond what may be found 
in his writings » Hence has sprung up in the mind of man 
an incredible degree of indolence ; so that every one thinks 
it safest and most pleasant to see with another's eyes^ and 
believe with another's faith, and to examine nothing for 
himself," There cannot be a clearer proof of the extrava- 
gant height to which this A^t^reMfJutmo^ rage for Aristode, 
was carried, than the fact complained of by Melancthon, 
that in sacred assemblies the ethics of Aristotle were read 
to the people instead of the gospel^.' 



lichus, ^ays,. * the writings of the schoolmen, which have been so much 
ridiculed, on account of their obscui'ity, and idle distinctions, are day-light 
compared to those of tliese Platonists.' Hist of the Early Opinioa^ coii* 
eeming Jesus Christ, vol. I. p. 399. 
99 Hist, of Philosopliy, voL II. p. 389. 
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From these facts and these observations it does, then* 
appear, that the decline of knowlege, and the progress of a 
vitiated taste, are to be ascribed to causes, altogether dif- 
ferent from the publication and the spread of Christianity. 

It has been asserted, that this religion, by rendering men 
more virtuous and benevolent than they otherwise would 
have been,. has at the same time prepared their minds, for 
making substantial sacrifices in behalf of mankind, and for' 
feeling a fix^d detestation of every' system of political op- 
pression and' injustice. A few extracts and remarks, rela- 
tive to the influence it has had upon morals, shall, therefore, 
be introduced. 

, That Christianity, at the aera of its promulgation, pro- 
duced the most excellent effects on the lives of its profes- 
sors, that it altered, greatly and beyond all fonner example 
the characters of millions, and that it occasioned the growth 
of the most permanent and most exalted virtues, every 
man, who has studied the early part of eccloeiasiical histoiy, 
is perfectly apprised'"®. On this point there is no contra- 



100 Christ's disciples, says a learned inquirer into ecclesiastical history, 
were examples of fen'ent zeal for the welfare of mankind, of an inoffen- 
sive behaviouf, of disinterestedness and ^elf-denial, of indefatigable in- 
dustry, of the most extensive charity, of patience and courage and con- 
stancy, and of a regular practice of all Ihat they taught. The first Chris* 
tians resembled their teachers in these good qualities, and it was no 
small advarttage to them in tlieir apologies for themselves and their reli- 
gion to be able to appeal boldly to tlieir innocence and integrity. That 
•we may have a ri^ht sense of this, we should consider what it was to be 
a Christian in those days, lest we be deceived by the wdgar use of the 
word, and by the notion which we at present entertain about it To be 
a Christian at' that time was to J)e an example of well-tried virtue, of true 
wisdom, and of consummate ibilitujJe ; for he surely desen'es the name 
of a great anda g^od man, who seryes God, and is a friend to mankind, 
and receives the most ungrateful returns from the world, and endures 
them with a calm, and composed mind, who dares look scorn and infamy 
and death in the face, who can stand forth unmoved and patiently bear to 
be derided as a fool and an ideot, to be pointed out for a madman and an 
enthusiast, to be reviled as an atheist and an enemy to all righteousness, 
to be punished as a robber and a murderer. He who can pass through 
-these trials is. a conqueror indeed, and what the world calls c<^iirage 
scarce deserves that name, when compared to this behaviour,* Jortjin'« 
Disc, on the Tr. of the Chr. Rel p. 113. 
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versyt But, In each following age, the religion of Jesus, 
being united by a forced alliance to the state, and, from the 
thirst of gain, the lust of power, and the prevalence of 
fanaticism, being grosdy perverted in its doctrines and its 
precepts ; it has, as might be expected, under these cir- 
cumstances, had its energies enfeebled ; and has not pro- 
duced those extensive and magnificent revolutions in the 
moral world, which seemed to have been promised and en- 
sured by the ^rength of its proofs, the clearness of its laws, 
and the weight of its sanctions* But, depressed and dis- 
guised as it has been, destitute till the 15th century of the 
important aid it would have derived from the art of print- 
ing, and for a long ume locked up in an unknown tongue, it 
has, under all this opprobrium and under all these disadvan- 
'tages, had a very powerful eifect in promoting purity of 
heart and rectitude of conduct. 

* Christianity,' says archdeacon Paley, ' in every country 
in which it is professed, hath obtained a sensible although 
not a complete influence| upon the pubUc judgment of mo- 
rals. And this is very important* For, without the occa- 
sional correction which public opinion receives, by refer- 
ring to som^ fixed standard of morality, no n^an can foret 
tell into what extravagancies it might wander.-— ^In diis way, 
it is possible, that many may be kept in order by Chrisd- 
anity, who are not themselves Christians. They may be 
guided by the rectitude which it confimunicates to public 
ppinioup Their consciences ma/ ^ggest their duty truly, 
and they may ascribe these suggestions to a moral sense, or 
to the native capacity of the human intellect, when in fact 
they are nothing more, than the public opinion reflected 
from their own minds ; an opinion, in a consi4erable 4e- 
.^ee, modified by the lessons of Christianity.' 

The influence of this religion 'must be perceived, if 
perceived at all, in the silent course of private and domestic 
life. Nay more ; even there its influence may not be very 
jjbvious to observation. If it check, in some degree, per- 
sonal dissoluteness, if it beget a general probity in the 
If ansacjion of business, if it produce so(tand humgne man^ 
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ners in the mass of the community and occasional exertions 
of laborious or expensive benevolence in a few individuals, 
it is all the effect which can offer itself to external notice. 
The kingdom of heaven is within us. That which is the 
substance of the religion, its Jhopes and consolations, its 
intermixture with the thoughts by day and by night, the 
devotion of the heart, the control of appetite, the steady 
direction qf the will to the commands of God, is necessarily 
invisible. Yet upon these depend the virtue and the happi- 
ness of millions. This cause renders the representations 
of history^ with respect to religion, defective and fallaci- 
ous, in a greater degree than they are upon any other sub- 
ject. Religion operates most upon those of whom history 
knows the least'; upon fathers and mothers in their families, 
upon men servants and maid servants, upon the orderly 
tradesman, the quiet villager, the manufacturer at his loom, 
the husbandman in his fields. Amongst such its influence 
collectively may be of inestimable value, yet its effects in 
the mean time little upon those, who figure upon the stage 
of the world. They may know nothing of it; they may 
believe nothing of it ; they may be actuated fay motives 
more impetuous than those which religion is able to excite. 
It cannot, thereforie, he thought stfange, that this influence 
should elude the grasp and touch of public history ; for 
what is public history, but a register of the successes and 
disappointments, the vices, the follies, and the quarrels, of 
those who engage in contentions for power*^" ? 

After quoting this passage, I would briefly observe, that 
the observations, contained in the three last sentences of 
the archdeacon, are perfectly true with respect to the ordi* 
nary transactions registered in historic annals, but apply not 
to a great national revolution, undertaken against civil tyran- 
ny, and in vindication of the rights of man. In the ac- 
complishment of such an event, the principles of Christi- 
anity cannot but operate, though they may, indeed, secretly 
pperate. For by whom is such a revolution effected ? Not 
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by mere men of ambition ; not by that class of persons, 
who commonly figure upon the stage of i the world ; not by 
the venality of mercenary senators and the blind obedience 
of mercenary soldiers. That mighty change, which termi- 
nates in the overthrow of tyranny, and the restoration of a 
people to their rights, must be undertaken by the farmer, 
the tradesman, and the manufacturer, and particularly by 
those who constitute the middle ranks of society, that is. to 
say, by those very persons who are most attentive to the 
duties, and best acquainted with the principles of religion. 

Nor has the religion of Jesus operated beneficially, 
merely in the preservation of literature, and in the promo- 
tion of virtuous morals in private life. Its effects have ex- 
tended farther. It has had a sensible influence on laws and 
public institutions. 

But as it hath likewise been objected against Christianity," 
that it has been the frequent cause of persecuting statutes 
and destructive wars, it is proper, previously to an enume- 
ration of the benefits it has produced, to introduce an ex- 
tract in reply to this objection ; and to consider whether it 
has been the proper and primary causes of events which 
ought so sincerely to be deplored. ' Christianity^,* says 
archdeacon Paley, * is charged with many consequences for 
which it is not responsible. I believe, that religious mo- 
tives have had no more to do, in the formation of nitie- 
tenths of the intolerant and persecuting laws, which in dif- 
ferent countries have been established upon the subject of 
religion, than they have had to do in England with the 
making of the game laws. These measiires, although they 
h^ve the Christian religion tor their subject, are resolvable 
into k principle, which Christianity certainly did not plant 
(and which Christianity could not universally condemn, be- 
cause it is not universally wrong), whicih principle is no 
other than this, that they who are in possession of power do 
what they can to keep it. Christianity is answerable for no 
part of the mischief, which has been brought upon the 
world by persecution, except that which has arisen from 
conscientious persecutors. Now these perhaps have never 
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been, either numerous, or powerful. Nor is it to Christi- 
anity that evpn M«r mistake can fairly be imputed. They 
have been misled by an error, not properly Christian or 
religious, but by an error in their moral philosophy* They 
pursued the particular, without adverting to the genetal^ 
consequence. Believing certain articles of faith, or a cer- 
tain mode of worship, to be highly conducive, or perhaps 
essential, to salvation, they thought themselves bounds to 
bring all they could, by every means, into them.' And this 
they thought, without considering what would be the effect, 
'of such a conclusion, when jtdopted amortgst mankind as a 
general rule of conduct. Had there been in the New Tes- 
tament, what there are in the Koran, precepts authorising 
coercion in the propagation of the religion, and the use of 
violence towards unbelievers, the case wouW have been 
different;. - This distinction could not have been taken, or 
this defence made. — If it be objected, as I apprehend it will 
be, that Christianity is chargeable with every mischief, of 
which it has been the occasion^ though not the motive; I 
answer, that, if the malevolent passions be there, the 
world will never want occasions. The noxious element 
will always find a conductor. Any point will produce an 
explosion. Did the applauded intercommunity of the Pagan 
theology preserve the peace of the Roman world ? Did it 
prevent oppressions, proscriptions, massacres, devastations ? 
Was it bigotry that carried Alexander into the East, Or 

brought Caesar into Gaul ? Are the nations of the world, 

I, 

into which Christianity hath not found its way, or from 
which it hath been banished, free from contentions ? Are 
their contentions less ruinous and sanguinary? It is owing 
to Christianity, or to the want of it, thattlie finest regions 
of the East, the countries inter quatuoT maria^ the penin- 
sula of Greece, together with a great part of the Mediter- 
ranean coast, are at this dav a desart ? or that the banks of 
the Nile, whose constantly renewed fertility is not to be 
impaired by neglect, nor destroyed by the ravages of war, 
serve only for the gcene^ of a ferocious anarchy, or the sup- 
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ply of unceasing hostilities I Europe itself has known no 
religious wars for some centuries, yet has hardly ever been 
without war'**.' 

Besides, it was during the dark ages, and particularly in 
the early part of the 13th century, that persecution was tar- 
ried on with the greatest violence, in the name of Chris- 
tianit)^ Now, says bp. Porteus, ' at a time when military 
ideas predominated in every thing, in the form of govern- 
ment, in the temper of the laws, in the tenure of lands, and 
icven in thfe administration of justice itself, it could not be 
matter of much surprise, that the church should become 
military too'**'.' 

That Christianity has been the cause of various benefits 
to mankind, no infidel, who is possessed of tolerable can- 
dor and historical information, and who is desirous to main- 
tain the reputation of good sens^ and impartiality, will 
presume to deny. The remarks that follow from Mr. Gib- 
bon have not only a reference to the political state of na- 
tions, as influenced by the propagation of the gospel, but 
also to the topics which have already been considered, 
namely, its effects upon knowlege and upon morals. But 
the testimony they contain is so honorable to Christianity, 
that I cannot reconcile my mind to their omission. 

In the 5th century, ' Christianity was embraced by al- 
most all the Barbarians, who established their kingdoms on 
the ruins of the Western empire.' It ' introduced an im- 
portant change in their moral and political condition. They 
received, at the same time, the use of letters, so essential to 
a' religion, whose doctrines are contained in a sacred book, 
and, while they studied the divine truth, their minds were 
insensibly enlarged by the distant view of history, of nature, 
of the arts, and of society. The version of the Scriptures into 
their native tongue, which had facilitated their conversion, 
must excite, among their clergy, ^ome curiosity to rejid the 
original text^ to understand the sacred liturgy of the church, 
' ,.  , ^^ 

102 Evid. of Chr. 2d. ed. vol. 11. p. SS^-^SST. 

103 Serm. p. 285. 



and to examine, in the writings of the fathers, the chain of 
ecclesiastical tradition. These spiritual gifts were preserved 
in the Greek and Latin languages, which concealed the 
inestinxable monuments of ancient learning. The immortal 
productions of Virgil, Cicero, andLivy, which were acces- ^ 
sible to the Christian Barbarians, maintained a silent inter- 
course between the reign of Augustus, and the times of 
- Clovis and .Charlemagne. The emulation of mankind was 
encouraged by the remembrance of a more perfect ^tate ; 
and the flame of science was secretly kept alive, to warm 
and enlighten the mature age of the Western world. In 
the most corrupt state of Christianity, th^ Barbarians might 
learn justice from the iaw^ and mercy frbni tht ffospei : ahdj 
if the knowlege of their duty was insufficient to guide their 
actions, or to regulate their passions, they were sometimes 
restrained by conscience, and frequently punished by re- 
morse. But the direct authority of religion was less effec- 
tual, than the holy communion which united them with 
their Christian brethren in spiritual friendship. The influ- 
ence of these sentiments contributed to secure their fidelity 
in the service, or the alliance, of the Romans, to alleviate 
the horrors of war, to moderate the insolence of conquest^ 
and to perserve in the downfal of the empire, a permanent 
respect for the name an.d institutions of Rome. — The sa- 
cred character of the bishops was supported by their tem- 
poral possessions ; they obtained an honorable seat in the 
legislative assemblies of soldiers and freemen ; and it was 
their interest, as well as their duty, to mollify, by peaceful 
counsels, the fierce spirit of the Barbarians'*'*. The perpe- 



104 Thus * in the year 990, sevenil bishops iathe South of France as- 
sembled, and published various regulations, in order to set some bounds 
to the violence and frequency of private wars ; if any person in their dio- 
ceses, should venture to transgress, they ordained, that he should Jb^ 
dxcluded from all Christian privileges during his life, and be denied^Chris- 
tian burial after his death. — A council was held at Liipoges, A. D. 994. 
The bodies of the sunts, according to the custom of those ag^s, wero 
carried thither i and by tliese sacred relics men w^re exhorted to lay 

Vol* II, ss 
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tual correspondence of the Latin clergy, the frequent piU 
grixnages to Rome and Jerusalem, and the growing authority 
of the Popes, cemented the union of the Christian republic : 
and gradually produced the similar manners, and common 
jurisprudence, which have distinguished, from the rest of 
.mankind^ the independent^ and even hostile, nations of mo* 
dem Europe.' And the historian observes in another place^ 
that, ^ in all the pursuits of active and speculative life, the 
emulation of states and individuals is the most powerful 
spring of the efforts and improvements of mankind* The 
cities of ancient Greece,' he remarks, ^ were cast in the 



down their ttrms» to extinguUh their aniinfisiti^s, and to swear that they 
would not for the i^ture violate the public peace by their private hostili- 
ties. — Several other councils issued decrees to the same efieot.' In France 
a general peace and cessation from hostilities took place A. D. 1032, and 
continued for seven years, in co^isequence of the methods which the bishop 
of Aquiiaine successfully employed to work upon the superstiti<m of the 
tifmes. ' And a resolution was formed, that no man should in times to come 
attack or molest his advef saries, during the seasons set apart for celebrat- 
ing the great festivals of tlie churchy or from the evening of Thursday 
in each week, to the morning ef Monday in the week ensuing, the inter- 
vening days being considered as particularly holy, our Lord's Passion 
having happened on one of these days, and his^ Resurrection on another. 
A change in the dispositions of men so- suddeui and which produced a 
resolution so unexpected, was considered ai^ miraculous ; and the respite 
from hostilities, which followed upon it, wai eallcd the Truce of God.-^ 
This, from being a regulation or concert in one kingdom, became a gene- 
val law in Christendom, was c6nfirmed by the authority of several popes, 
and the violators were subjected to the penalty of excommunication.— A 
eessaUori from hostilities during three complete days in every week allow- 
ed such a considerable space for ihe passions of the antagonists to cool^ 
and (ck the people to enjojr a respite from the calamities of war, as well as 
tb take measures for their own security, that, if tJie Truce of Godhaid been 
exactly observed, it must have gone far towards putting an end to private 
wars.' But * the violent spirit of the nobility could not be restrained by 
any engagements. The complaints of this were frequent; and bishops, 
in order to compel them to renew their vows and promises of ceasing 
from their private wars, were obliged to enjoin their clergy to suspend the 
performance of divine servic? and the exorcise of any religious function 
within the parishes of such as were refractory and obstinate.* Dr. Robert- 
sonV View of the Progress of. Society in Eui-ope, &c. p. 335. 



happy mixture of union and independence, which is re- 
peated oti.a larger scale, but in a looser form, by the nations 
of modem Europe : the union of language, religion, and 
manners, which renders them the spectators and judges of 
each other's merit: the independence of government and 
interest, which asserts their separate freedom, and excites 
them to strive for pre-eminence in the career of glory.' 

* In the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries of the Christian 
aera, the reign of the gospel and of the church was extend- 
ed over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Poland and Russia"^^— -Truth and candor 
must acknowlege, that the conversion pf the North impart- 
ed many temporal benefits both to the old and the new 
Christians.-— The admission of the Barbarians into the pale 
of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from the 
depredations, by sea and land, of the Normans, the Hun- 
garians, and the Russians, who learned to spare their bre- 
thren and cultivate their possessions'^. The establishment 
of law and order was promoted by the influence of the cler- 
gy ; and the rudiments of art and science were introduced 
into the savage countries of the globe. The liberal piety 
of the Russian princes engaged in their service the mos^ 



105 * The first introduction of literature into Russia must, says Mr. 
Coxe, * bfe ascribed to Ulomir tlie Great, upon his conversion to Chris- 
tianity in 988 : that sovereign even instituted schools, and passed a de- 
cree to regulate the mode of instructing youth in his dominions. His son 
Yaroslofy who ascended the throne in 1018, invited many leamed priests 
from Constantinople ; and caused various Greek bootcs to be translated 
into the Russian tongue. — He established a seminary at Novogorod for 
300 students; and gave to that republic the first code of written laws.' 
Travels into Poland, Russia, &c, vol. HI. p. 291. 

106 The following is a note of Mr. Gibbon, < Listen to the exultations 
of Adam of Bremen (A. D. 1080), of which the substance is agreeable 
to truth : Ecce ilia ferocissima Danorum, &c. natio— jamdudum novit in 
Bei lau^us Alleluia resonare. — ^Ecce populus ille piraticus— suis nunc 
finibus contentus est. Ecce patria horribWis semper inaccessa propter 
cultum idolorum— praedicatores veritatis ubique certatim admittit, &c. (de 
Situ Daniac, ^c. p. 40, 41. edit. Elzevir : a curious and original prospect of 
the North of Eiurope, and the introduction of Christianity).* 
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skilful of 4he Greeks, to decorate the cities and instruct the 
inhabitants.-— The Sclavonic and Scandinavian kingdoms, 
which had been converted by the Latin missionaries, were 
exposed, it is true, to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal 
claims of the popes ; but they were-onited, in language and 
religious worship, with each other, and with, Rome ; they 
imbibed the free and generous spirit of the European re- 
public, and gradually shared the Kght of knpwlege which 
arose on the western world**'.' 

Thus then it appears, that Christianity, besides promot* 
ing in past times the progress of the arts, and of civiliza* 
tion, has been a principal cause, that the nations of Europe, 
partially enlightened as it must be admitted they are are 
however, honorably distinguished among the countries of 
the globe by the love of freedom and the capability of im- 
provement. 

That the clergy have had a beneficial influence, not mere- 
ly in furnishing many of the principal reformer^ ofireligion 
and restorers of learning, but in several other important 
respects, the preceding extracts from Mr. Gibbon are suf- 
ficient to shew. This is a truth to which it is the more 
necessary tp advert, in fonning a true judgment of the 
effects they have upon the whole produced, because it ca»- 
not be denied, that, in the centuries recently elapsed, the 
efforts of the established clergy, as a body, have been decid- 
edly detrimental to the cau^e of civil freedom. JBut it is 
not to Christianity, that these efforts are to be attributed, 
They are resolvable into a principle ah-eady noticed in the 
words of archdeacon Paley, ' that they who are m posses- 
sion of power do what they can to keep it ;' or, to state it 
somewhat more broadly, they originate in an eagerness to 
obtain possession of riches and of power, and in a desire 
when possessed of them, to maintain and to augment tbem. 
Had Christianity, then, never been propagated, still^as ano- 
ther religion would have existed, and as this qagerness after 
wealth and authority would still have prevailed, the clergy 



lOf Vol VI. p. 272, 1^75, vol. X. p. 163, 242, 243. 
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s of that religion woulcf not have failed to aid the attempts 
of the prince and the noble in the depressibn of liberty. Of 
all religions the Christian is the worst adapted to promote 
the sordid views of kings zx^d priests. 

^ The clergy, it may be added, were the cause, that the 
canon law was framed. Now although the law operated un- 
questionably, in some respects, in a maimer unfavorable to 
civil liberty ; yet those ideas on the subject of government, 
and those regulations in the distriburion of justice, which 
prevail amopg the European nations, and which are so 
superior in point of correctness to those which are current 
in most other countries of the world, may be partly ascribed 
to the introduction of the canon law into Europe. The 
clergy, says a masterly delineator of the progress of society 
in Europe, ' alone were accustomed to read, to inquire, and 
to reason. Whatever knowlege^ of ancient jurisprudence 
had been preserved, either by tradition, or in such books as 
had escaped the destructive rage of barbarians, was pos- 
sessed by them. Upon the maxims of that excellent sys- 
tem, they founded a code of laws consonant to the great 
principles of equity. Being directed by fixed and known 
rules, the forms of their courts were ascertained, and th^ 
decisions became uniform and consistent. — It is not sur- 
prising, then, that ecclesiastical jurisdiction should become 
such an object of admiration and respect, that exemption 

^#rom civil jurisdiction was courted as a privilege, and con-r 
ferred as a reward. It is not surprising, that, even to rude 
people, the maxims of the canon law should appear more 
equal aiid just than those of the ill-digested jurisprudence, 
which directed all proceedings in civil courts. According 
to the latter, the differences between contending barons 
were terminated, as in a state of nature, by the sword ; 
according to the former, every matter was subjected to the 
decision of laws. The ojae, by permitting judicial combats, 
left chancy and force to be arbiters of right and wrong, of 
truth or falshood ; the other passed judgment \\:ith respect 
to these by the maxims of equity, and the testimony of wit- 
nesses.' It l?iay be added, that ^ many of the regulations, 
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now deemed the barriers of personal seturtty^ or the safe- 
guards of private property^ are contrary to the spirit, and 
repugnant to the maxims, of the civil jurisprudence known 
in Europe during several centuries, and were borrowed 
from the rules and practice of the ecclesiastical courts"*.* 

It is to the general security of life, and of property in 
this quarter of the' globe, when contrasted with the cus- 
tomary violation of these great rights of man in the Asiatic 
and African kingdoms, that we must principally attribute 
the higher pitch of prosperity, the superior energy and ac- 
tivity of character, and the more advanced state of the arts 
and of knowlege, which are to be found in the European 
nations. If, therefore, it be admitted, that the introduc- 
tion of the canon law by the clergy has materially contri- 
buted to create a greater regard to persons and to property, 
than would otherwise have prevailed in the Western world ; 
Christianity must be acknowleged, in this respect, to have 
been of signal service to the cause of freedom and the tem- 
poral interests of mankind. 

* Christianity has/ says Dr. Priestley, * bettered the; state 
of the world in a civil and political respect, giving men a 
jVist idea of their mutual relations and natural rights'^, and 
thereby gradually abolishing slavery, with the servile ideas 
which introduced it, and also many cruel and barbarous 
customs"®.' * It would,' says Dr. Leechman, ' be a work 
for a treatise,— ao trace out the civil laws which took thc# 
rise from the spirit of Christianity, and to delineate their 
happy effects on society, through a course of ages'".' * The 
Christian religion,' says archdeacon Paley, ' acts upon pub- 
lic usages and institutions, by an operation which is only 
■' '    ' . ,  ... 

108 Dp, Robertson's View of the Progress of Society in Europe, 8vo, 

p. re. 

109 * The Christian religion/ says Montesquieu, *in spite of the extent 
of the empire and the influence of the climate, has hindered despotic power 
from being established in j£thiopia.* Spirit of Laws b. XXIV. c. 3. 

110 Instit. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. vol. I. p. 378. 

111 The Wisdom of God in the Gospel-Re velation> a serm. preached 
at the Gen. Assembly of the Ch. of Scotland. 
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secondary^ and indirect. Christianity is not a code of civil 
law. It can only reach public institutions through private 
character. Now its influence upon private character may 
be considerable^ yet many public usages and institutions, 
repu^ant to its principles, may remain. To get rid of these, 
the reigning part of the community must act, and act toge- 
ther. But it may be long, before tl^e persons who compose 
this body be sufficiently touched with the Christian charac- 
ter, to join in the suppression of practices, to which they 
and the public have been reconciled by causes, which i^ill 
reconcile the human mind to any thing, by habit and inte- 
rest. Nevertheless, the effects of Christianity, even in 
this view, have been important. It has mitigated the con- 
duct of war, and the treatment of captives. It has softened 
the administration of despotic, or of nominally despotic 
governments. It has abolished polygamy. It has restrained 
the licentiousness of divorces. It has put ah end to the ex-^ 
posure of .children, and the immolation of slaves. It has 
suppressed the combats of gladiators"*, and the impurities 



112 Bp. Forteus, speaking of the exposure of infants, the shows of gla- 
diators, and the usage of slaves, as practised by the ancients, says, * ThesQ 
were not the accidental and temporary excesses of a sudden fury, but were 
U^lf and cstabluhedf and constant methods of murderipg and tormentih^' 
mankind, encouraged by the wisest legislators, and aflbrding attiusement 
to the tenderest and most compassionate minds. Had Christianity done 
nothing more than brought into disuse (as it confessedly has done) the 
two former of these inhuman customs entirely, and the latter to a very 
great degree, it had justly merited tlie title of the Benevolent Religion.— 
Lripsius affirms (Saturn 1. J. c. 12.) tliat the gladiatorial shows some* 
times cost Europe twenty or thirty thousand lives in a month ; and not 
only the men, but even the women of all ranks, were passionately fond of 
these shows.' 

These happy changes may, says the bishop of London, perhims be ^at- 
tributed to literature and to philosophy. But were not Greece and Rome 
the v«ry fountains of every thing that was sublime and excellent in human 
wisdom and polite literature, from whence they were distributed in the 
purest streams over the rest of the world, and descended to all succeeding 
ages ? Were they not carried, in those great schools, to a degree of ele- 
gance and perfection, at which it is at least doubtful whether the modems 
have yet arrived, or ever will ? And yet in these very places, at a time 
when all the arts and sciences were in their full strength and maturity, if- 
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of religious rites. It has banished, if not unnatural vices, 
at least the toleration of them. It has greatly meliorated 
the condition of the laborious poor, that is to say, of the 
mass of every community, by procuring for them a day of 
weekly rest. In all countries, in which it is professed, it 
has produced numerous establishments for the relief of sick- 
ness and poverty"^ ; and, in some, a regular and general 
provision by law. It has triumphed over the slavery esta- 
blished in the Roman empire : it is contending, and, I trust, 
will one day prevail, against the worse slavery of the Wcst- 
Indies"^' Now the knowlege of Christianity having pro- 
duced effects thus powerful on laws^, political regulations, 
and national customs, will justify us in carrying our views 
still farther, and in concluding, that it will not fail to ac- 
complish changes of no small magnitude with respect to go^ 
vcmment in general. Indeed if we may believe the present 
bishop of London, Christianity has already ^ insensibly 
worked itself into the inmost frame and constitution of ci- 
vil states"'.^ I differ from his lordship only as to the time- 
That if is calculated to do this, and will hereafter effect the 
greatest changes in this respect, is a statement to which I 
am perfectly ready to subscribe. 

Oh the effects Christianity has produced upon war and 
domestic slavery the celebrated author of the History of 
Charles the Vth has treated at greater length. * It is not/ 
says he, * the authority of any single detached precept in 
the gospel, but the spirit and genius of the Christian reli- 
gion, more powerful than any paiticulai* command, which 



was then that those various inhumanities, which are by Christians held in 
the utmost abhorrence, were publicly authorised.* Scrm. p. 311. 

113 ' Examine the annals of all the heathen nations of antiquity ; peruse 
the modern accounts of Africa, India, China, and all the other parts of the 
globe, where Christianity is not received, and you will in vain look for 
such monuments of mercy, such fruits of Christian charity, as may "be met 
with in every part of Christendom.* Bp. Watson's Serin, and Tracts* 
p. 173. 

114 Evid. of Chr. 2d ed. vol. II. p. S79, 
Tl 5 Porteus*8 Sem. p. 310. 
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hath abolished the practice of slavery through the world*' 
Wherever, indeed, such opinions as those contained in the 
New Testament, ' prevail, no human creature can be re* 
garded as altogether insignificant and vile"*^; even the 
meanest acquire dignity ; exterior distinctions disappear 5 
and men approach nearer to that original equality in which 
they were at first placed, and are still viewed, by their im- 
partial creator. — Is no admiration due to the generous spi- • 
rit of that religion, which restored liberty, not to one nation 
or society alone, but rescued from the worst servitude far 
the greater number of the human race, and acquired for 
them that happy freedom which they still enjoy ? When we 
behold Christianity making its progress through the world, 
and working every where such all important alteration in • 
the condition of mankind, we may well apply to a temporal 
deliverance what the prophet spoke concerning a spiri- 
tual salvation ; Behold^ the acceptable year of the Lord is 
come / Liberty is proclaimed to the captive^ and the opening' 
of the prison to them that are bound. They shall rest from 
their sorrow^ and from their fear ^ and from the hard bon^ 
dage -wherein they -were made to serve^^"^ • 

These observations are general. The same judicious 
writer elsewhere considers the subject with more minute- 
ness of detail. ' The gentle spirit,' says he^*% ' of the 
Christian religion, the doctrines which it teachies concerning 
the original equality of mankind, its tenets with respect to 
the divine government, and the impartial eye with which 
the Almighty regards men of every condition, and admits 
them to a participation of its benefits, are all inconsistent 
with servitude. But in this, as in many other instances^ 
considerations of interest, and the maxims of false policy, led 
men to a conduct inconsistent with their principles. They 

were so sensible, however, of this inconsistency, that to set 

' '■  ' ' -   ' '   — 

116 See the observations in vol. II. p. 14 and 15, of the present work. 

lir Is. Ixi. 1. xiv. 3. The SituaHon of the World at the Time of Chrht'^ 
Appearance : a serm. by W. Robertson, D. D. preached before the Society 
in Scotland for propag^ating Christian knowlege, Jan. 6, 1755. 

118 View of the Progress of Society in Europe, &c. p. 322— n25. 
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their fellow-christianB at liberty from !(ervitude "was deemed 
an act of piety highly meritorious and acceptable to heaven. 
The humane spirit of the Christian religion struggled long 
with the maxims and manners of the world, and contri- 
buted more than any other circumstance to introduce the 
practice of manumission.-— A great part of the charters of 
manumission, previous to the reign of Louis X. are granted 
pro amore Dety pro remedio aninut, et pro mercede antm<v^ 
— >The formality of manumission was executed in a church, 
as a religious solemnity. The person to be set free was led 
round the great altar with a torch in his hand, he took hold 
of the horns of the altar, and there the solemn words con- 
ferring liberty were pronounced.— -Manumission was fre- 
quently granted on a death-bed or by latter-will. As the 
minds c^ men are at that time awakened to sentiments of 
humanity and piety, these deeds proceeded from religious 
motives, and were granted pro redemptione antmWy in order 
to obtain acceptance with God.*— Another method of ob- 
taining liberty was by entering into holy orders, or taking 
the vow in a monastery.-— Conformably to the same princi- 
ples, princes, on the birth of a son, or upon any bther agree- 
able event, appointed a certain number of slaves to be en- 
franchised, as a testimony of their gratitude to God for 
that benefit. There are several forms of manumission pub- 
lished by Marculfus, and all of them are founded on reli- 
gious considerations^ in order to obtain the favor of God> 
or to obtain the forgiveness of their sins.' 

Now, it may be observed, that without the abolition of 
dpmestic servitude, political freedom could never have stood 
on a right basis. Indeed without this preparatory revolu* 
tion, it is not possible to conceive, bow a declaration of the 
Rights of Man could have been adopted, or a fair repre- 
sentative government cotild ever have been constructed. 

' The abolition (rf domestic slavery was,' says Dr. Ro- 
bertson, ^ the occasion of anodier change in the manners- 
of men, which is no less remarkable. Captives taken in 
war were, in aH probability, the first persons subjected to 
perpetual servitude : and when the necessities or luxury of 
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mankind increased the demand for slaves, every new war 
recruited their number, by reducing the vanquished to that 
wretched condition. Hence proceeded the fierce and des- ' 
perate spirit, with which wars were carried on among anci- 
ent nations. While chains and slavery were the certain lot 
of the conquered, battles were fought, and towns defended, 
with a rage and obstinacy, which nothing but horror at such 
a fate could have inspired : but by putting an end to the 
cruel institution of slavery. . Christianity extended its mild 
influence to the practice of war ; and that barbarous art, 
softened by its humane spirit, ceased to be so destructive"^' 

Having endeavored, by the aid of extracts, to display 
the important influence Christianity has had upon literature 
and knowlege, upon morals, and upon laws and political in- 
stitutions ; I shall insert one, or two quotations relative to 
the Protestant Reformation, which, though extremely in*- 
complete, may nevertheless be regarded as a republication 
of the scriptures and of Christianity. Had not Christianity 
existed, and produced the effects it did, it has been seen 
that the ^restoration of ancient learning could hardly ever 
have taken place. Now it was to the revival of learning, 
that the authors of the Reformation were indebted for the 
boldness of their inquiries and their comparative freedom 
from prejudice, for the preservation of their lives and the 
-accomplishment of that important revolution which they 
eifected*'*' ; and it is to the Reformation, that civil liberty is 
greatly indebted for the progress it has made. 

Experience shews, says Dr. Blair, ' that, in proportion 
as religious knowlege difiuses its light, learning flourishes 
and liberal arts are cultivated and advanced. Just concep- 
tions of religion promote a free and manly spirit. They 
lead men to think for themselves ; to form their principles 
upon free inquiry ; and not to resign their conscience to the 
dictates of men. Hence they naturally inspire aversion to 



119 Dr. Robertson's senii. ut supra. 

120 In p. 33 see another cause stated, which originated in Chrlstiamity, 
and p«atly promoted the Protestsmt H^formation. 
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slavery of every kind ; and promote a taste for liberty and 
laws. Despotic governments have generally taken the 
firmest root among nations that were blinded by Mahome- 
tan or Pagan darkness ; where the throne of violence has 
been supported by ignorance and false religion. In the 
Christian world, during those centuries in which gross su- 
perstition held its reign undisturbed, oppression and slavery 
were in its tr^in. The cloud of ignorance sat thick and 
deep over the nations ; and the world was threatened with 
a relape into ancient barbarism. As soon as the true knoW' 
lege of the Lord revived, at the auspicious ara of the Re- 
formation, learning, liberty, and arts, began to shine forth 
with it, and to resume their lustre '*.' 

Another of the most elegant writers of Scotland, his ma- 
jesty's late historiographer for tl\at country, after asserting, 
that the Reformation * produced a revolution in the senti- 
ments of mankind, the greatest, as well as the most bene- 
ficial, that has happened since the publication of Christian- 
ity ;' says, ' the hunian mind, which had continued long 
as tame and passive, as if it had been formed to believe 
whatever was taugh^, and to bear whatever was imposed, 
roused of a sudden, and became inquisitive, mutinous, and 
disdainful of the yoke to which W had hitherto submitted. 
-r-Nor was this spirit of innovation confined to those coun- 
tries which openly revolted from the pope"*: it spread 
through all Europe, and brol^ out in every part of it with 



121 Blair's Sermons, vol. II. p, 451. 

122 Dr. Robertson says in another place, * The desire of equalling the 
reformers in those talents which had procured them respect, the necessity 
of acquiring the knowleg^ requisite for defending their own tenets, or re- 
futing the arguments of their opponents, together with the emulation na- 
tural between two rival churches, engaged the Roman Catholic clergy to 
apply themselves to the study of useful science, which they cultivated with 
«uch assiduity and success, that they have gradually become as eminent 
in literature, as they were in some periods infamous for ignorance.' Hist, of 
Charles V. vol. IV p. 525. It may be added, that some of tlie most celebrated 
politicians whom France has produced, and who most contributed to the 
French revolution by their writings, belonged to the Romish church. Sucl^ 
^p tlie abbes Mably and Raynal, Gregoire and Sieves. 
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various degrees of violence- It penetrated early into France, 
and made quick progress there. — The Reformation, wher- 
ever it was' received, increased that bold and innovating 
spirit to which it owed its birth. Men, who had the cou- 
rage to overturn a system, supported by every thing which 
can command respect or reverence, " were not to be over- 
awed by any authority, how great or venerable soever. 
After having been accustomed to consider themselves as 
judges of the most important doctrines in religion, to exa- 
mine these freely, and to reject, without scruple, what ap- 
peared to them erroneous, it was natursd for them to turn* 
the same daring and inquisitive eye towards government, 
and to think of rectifying whatever disorders or imperfec- 
tions were discovered there. As religious abuses had 
been reformed in several places without the permission of 
the magistrate, it was an easy transition to attempt the re- 
dress of political grievances in the same manner^'.' 

There is a short passage in Dr. Hartley so much to my 
present purpose, that I cannot avoid quoting it, though a 
part of it has already been inserted in a note, * All the 
known governments of the world have the evident princi- 
ples of corruption in themselves. They are composed of 
jarring elements, and subsist only by the alternate preva- 
lence of these over each other. The splendor, luxury, 
self-interest, martial glory, &c. which pass for essentials in 
Christian governments, are totally opposite to the meek, 
humble, self-denying spirit of Christianity? and whichso- 
ever of these finally prevails over the other, the present 
form of the government must be dissolved'**.' 

' Christianity,' says Mr. Wakefield, in a passage from 
which I have before given a short extract in a note, * is no 
other, than the cause of liberty, and the consequent happi- 
ness of the human race : a liberty and happiness only to be 
raised on the foundation of that equality ascertained by the 
laws of our creation, and ratified by the gospel in every 



123 Reign of Charles V. 8vo. vol II. p. 104, 335 ; vol. IV. ^, 320. 
;24 On Man, 1749, vol. II. 366. 
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page, which acknowleges no distinction of bond or Jrec. 
Interest may oppose, and sophistry may cavil ; but Equality^ 
in its rational acceptation, as relating to civil privileges and 
impartial laws, is interwoven with Christianity itself: they 
must live or perish together. But they will live ; and mo- 
dem governments, with every appendage of wickedness 
and corruption, will in time disappear before them, as beasts 
of prey hasten to their dens of rapine and darkness from 
the rising sun'*'.' 

Having quoted from ^o large an assemblage of able 
writers, I shall dismiss the subject, as soon as I shall.have 
briefly recapitulated, and drawn towards a point the two 
principal arguments, which may be urged in reply to the ob- 
jection stated in the sequel of the last chapter, and which 
are corroborated by the facts and reasonings of the present 
appendix. 

Christianity has been the principal pause of preserving 
the knowlege,, and encouraging the study, of the learned 
languages. The study of the learned languages has occa- 
sioned the resurrection of letters, the resurrection of let- 
ters has occasioned the diffusion of knowlege, and the dif- 
fusion of know;lege has been the grand cause of the fall of 
the Gallic monarchy, and will at length be fatal to the other 
European despotisms. 

The existing governments of the continent of Europe are 
constructed and administered on principles opposite to the' 
moral laws contained in the New Testament. A large part 
of \he people of Euro{)e derive their notions directly or 
indirectly from that sacred volume. The existence of go- 
vernments ultimately depends upon opinion'*^. And I, 

125 Spirit of Christianity compared with the Spirit of the Times, p. 26. 

126 * Let civil governors — be admonished, that the physical strength 
resides 'in the governed; that this strength wants only to be felt an^^ 
roused, to lay prostrate the most ancient 'and coniinned dominion ; that 
civil authority is founded in opinion ; that general opinion therefore ouglit 
always to be treated with deference, and managed with delicacy and cir- 
cumspection.' Paley's Principles of Mor. and Pol. Philr 7th ed. vol. II. 
p. 125. - ' 
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therefore, infer, reasoning upon these three propositions, 
that the principles of Christianity will powerfully contri- 
bute to the overthrow of the tyrannies of Europe. 



That Christianity, by communicating to the mind a spirit 
of benevolence and a spirit of fortitude, forcibly impells 
men to embrace the cause of civil liberty, and eminently 
qualifies them, when an adequate occasion arises, to stand 
forward as its most intrepid supporters, were two of the 
important propositions, which, at the close of ch. xxx, I 
omdertook to prove by the aid of two powerful, auxiliaries, 
the present bishops of London and Worcester. After the 
whole of the work, which precedes the present page, was 
printed, I met with some observations, which contain so 
much solid sense, and are so powerfully corroborative of 
the arguments s^leged in favor of these propositions ; that 
I have been induced, notwithstanding their length, and 
notwithstandipg the subject was brought to a conclusion, to 
determine in favor of their insertion. They are taken 
from two Sermons, written by Dr. Leechman, late Princi- 
pal of the College of Glasgow, and founded on those words 
of St. Paul, that God hath not given us the spirit of fear ^ 
but of power and of love ^ and of a sound mind^^^. 

After, observing^ that ' love>, in the New Testament, when 
spoken ,of in general, usually signifies Jhe loVe of our 
brethren^ and ' that the genius of Christianity is love ;' 
professor Leechman sgys, * when we attend to the precep- 
tive and sentimental parts of the gospel, we find, that the 
spirit of love breathes in all of them. That the precepts 
of Christianity tend to restrain and suppress all the male- 
volent passions, and tq promote the culture and improve- 
ment of the kind and friendly ones, can admit of no doubt.' 
Now it is love, ' which leads men to relieve the necessities, 
to sympathise with the sorrowsr, and to -share in the joys, 
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127 2 Tim. f. 7. 
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of all mankind.' It inspires the soul with generous and 
noble designs.-— Those heroic actions, which are recorded 
in history, and which we read with admiration, have, for 
the most part, been the effects of the love of one's country, 
of particular friendship, or of an ardent zeal for some im- 
portant interests of mankind. Thus heroism, the truest 
heroism, derives its chief excellence and strength from the 
spirit of love. — Farther, the points of light, in which Chris- 
tianity places our fellow-men, are such as are suited to af- 
fect us in the most powerful and tender manner. We are 
all, whether high or low, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, 
equally the children of the same great family, and equally 
under the protection, and at the disposal, of the almighty 
and all-wise providence of the same great Parent of all. 
We are all fellow-travellers through this state of pilgrimage, 
in which we are all exposed to the like wants, dangers, and 
distresses. We have all the like imperfections and infirmi- 
ties, equally liable to fail in our duty to one another, and 
therefore equally standing in need of forgiveness at one 
another's hands.' For our hopes, also, we are equally de- 
pendent. ' These views of our brethren of mankind are 
certainly fitted to bring down the most lofty looks, and to 
convince the proudest of the sons bf men, that, notwith- 
standing all the distinctions and pre-eminences on which 
they value, themselves, they are, in ireality, on a level in 
the most important respects with the poorest and lowest of 
. the human race.' 

* If we may form a judgment of the spirit of Christianity 
from the spirit of its author^ we muSt acknowlege it to be a 
spirit of courage and boldness. — For it appears, in the most 
incontestible manner, from the whole history of our Savi- 
our's life, that, while he supported the best of all causes, 
he set himself, though single, in a most intrepid manner, 
in opposition to a whole nation. — His first disciples^ in like 
manner, discovered a spirit of the most active and deter- 
mined courage. We read in the fourth chapter of the Acts 
bf the Apostles, that when the Jewish Sanhedrim, the su- 
preme council of the nation, called the Apostles Peter and 
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John before them, and commanded them, versfe 115, not to 
teach in the name of jf-esus ; verse 19, they anstvered dnd 
said unto them^ whether it is right in the sight of God, td 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye ; for we can- 
not but speak the things we have seen and heard : and they 
• accordingly went out from the council, and preached the 
gospel with all boldiiess. And we read in the same chap- 
ter, that even their enemies were struck with admiration, 
when they beheld the firmness of their resolution : verse 
13, when the members of the council saw thebold^iess of Pe^ 
ter and John, and perceived that they were unlearned and 
ignorant men, they marvelled; and they took knowlege of 
them, that they had been with Jesus; that is, they perjceived 
they had learned boldness and intrepidity in his school. If 
your time would allow us to trace the spirit of Christianity, 
as it appeared in the primitive Christians, we should find, 
that persons of. all ranks, sexes, and ages, shewed such an 
unshaken firmness and fortitude, under the severest trials, 
even death itself, as filled their very enemies and perse- 
cutors with astonishment.' 

' If we may judge of the spirit of the Gospel from the 
strain of its precepts, we must also conclude It to be a spi- 
rit of resolution and fortitude*' 

' The unfeigned belief and sincere practice of the Chris^ 
tian religion has,' likewise, an obvious tendency to inspire 
zeal and courage in every virtuous cause* This will be 
evident, if we consider, 1st, that * Christianity is the best 
preservative from all those things, which damp the vigor 
of the mind, and enervate its active powers j and, 2dly, 
that xX. supplies the most powerful incitements to act every 
Worthy part in life in the firmest and most vigorous man-* 
ner.' 

By guarding against base and Unworthy behavior, it will 
preserve the mind from being fearful and irresolute. Everj*^ 
one knows, that guilt is, in its own nature, the source of 
self-condemnation and of dread of deserved punishment ; 
that it naturally fills the countenance with shame, and the 
heart with terror j and that, when the mind is under the 
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influence of these enfeebling patsions, it must be timid and 
dejected, and incapable either of forming or of executing 
uiy manly and worthy design. It is likevise obvious to 
every one, that those, who have imbibed the spirit of 
Christianity, will be preserved from those presumptuous 
sins, which strike tierror into the conscience ; and that they* 
will have such trust in the promises of the Gospel for the 
pardon of their involuntary failings, as will establish them 
in peace of mind, and in the humble hope of the favor and 
acceptance of God. In this peaceful state of mind, they 
will be in full possession of their active powers'^, and 
ready to exert them, whenever and wherever duty calls. — 
Again ; that unmanly habits of indulgence in pleasure sof- 
ten and enervate men's minds, and make them fly from 
every scene, where labor and fatigue, where^ activity or 
boldness are required, has ever been admitted as a certain 
truth.' Now these habits are strictly prohibited by Chris- 
tismity. 

So far from acknowleging, that Christianity furnishes 
powerful incitements to perform every honorable part in 
life in a vigorous and undaunted manner, Rousseau, on the 
contrary, ^ alleges, that the true Christian's faith of another 
world, and a better life, extinguishes all concern in him for 

128 Dr. Leechmaii*s conduct through Ufe^ and on the approach of deaths 
correspond to tlie sublime views which he has drawn of the christian cha- 
racter. During the last six weeks of his life, whea he was confined to 
his bed, * he exhibited,' says his biographer. Dr. Wodrow, * a spectacle 
not of compassion or regret, but worthy of adrairatien, a great soul in a 
manner without a body ; for his bodily powers were all gone, except the 
power of speech, and this sometimes scarcely audiblev But his mind re- 
tained its wonted vigor.— When some of us could not help expressing 
some surprise at his singular composure and for^tude, he confessed, he 
had often been a coward for pain, and perhaps wa& so still ; but added, 
that he had never been afraid of death. His generous and kind aflfections 
too continued to flow with their usual vigor. He entered with spirit into 
any thing connected with the cause of religion and learning. — ^To the few 
very Intimate friends, who had the happiness to converse with; him on his- 
death -bed his mind appeared — quite transported with the unbounded and 
endless prospects of Divine goodness that were before him.*^ Life of Dr 
Lce«hman, prefixed to his Senap»§, p. 88—90. 
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this present world, and this present life, or, at least, that it 
renders him incapable of any brave and courageous efforts 
to preserve or promote any advantages, that relate only to 
such a transitory state. But he has given no reason, that 
can convince any unprejudiced person, that a Christian 
though of the most elevated and heavenly turn of mind, 
must have a less warm and delicate sense of the liberties, 
or of any of the just privileges, of mankind, or must have 
less zeal for the interests of his country, his family, or 
friends, merely on the account of his lively hopes of ano- 
ther and better life beyond the grave. Besides, when we 
reflect, that amain part of the duty of a Christian, actord- 
ingto the principles of his religion, lies in doing good, in 
promoting the happiness of othets to the utmost of his 
power : it is not easy to conceive, how his firm hopes of 
immortality should render him indifferent to his duty, and 
incapable of all vigorous and manly efforts to discharge it.' 
' It seems to be a ijiore natural conclusion, that the firm 
hopes of a future glorious life would animate the real Chris- 
tian to discharge his duty with the utmost faithfulness ; 
and, particularly, would dispose him to labor with the ut- 
most vigor to do good to his brethren of mankind, though 
it should be at the expense of a transient and uncertain life, 
that is soon to be succeeded by a permanent and eternal 
one.' 

* Every one, who has attended to the finer and nobler 
workings of the human heart,— must be convinced, that a 
w^arm love of that moral excellence, which is the chief glory 
of the divine nature itself, earnest breathings after nearer 
approaches to the perfection of it, a lively sense of duty, a 
full conviction that the doing that duty is the will of God, 
and strong impulses of the friendly and public affections, 
are, without all doubt, the most powerful and comntending 
principles in the human breast. When they unite their 
force, and operate with all their strength, nothing can with- 
stand them. If we attend to what passes in life, we shall 
see the most convincing proofs of this : for, whenever a 
mind, under the influence of these great principles, has its 
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views fixed upon s6mt great or good end, in the prosecu- 
tion of which opposition, difficult)^ or danger is foreseen, 
then holy Christian resolution exerts itself with its whole 
strength ; and, indeed, becomes in a manner invincible, so 
that hardly any difficulty or danger can stand before it. 
And we may easily conceive, how it should be so, when we 
reflect upon the illustrious and mighty supports, which our 
worthy resolutions receive from the exercise of Christian 
faith and piety. The full assurance of divine approbation 
and aid must ever inspire the soul with confidence and ala- 
crity, in acting that part which truth and integrity require. 
It is impossible, ^ven in imagination, to conceive any thing 
better calculated for emboldening the human mind, and 
supporting its most deten^ined resolutions, than the firm 
persuasion, that the Divine adniin^stration is ever on the 
side of righteousness, and that the righteous man shall be 
most an^ply and gloriously rewarded for whatever he may 
havp suffered for his adherence to it.— Conscious of his ho- 
nest endeavors to do his duty, though amidst many ^eak-^ 
nesses and infirmities, he sol<^:es himself with the modest 
but triumphant hope, through the mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ, that all his go^ intentions, all his secret acts of 
goodne^^, all hi^ silent sufferings and struggles, and all his 
services, 5^*6 repprd^d, ?^nd shj^l be one day published, hor 
nored, and rewarded, on the grandest of all theatres, before 
an assembled world* These hopes^(^er and gladden, and 
|tt the same time strengthen, his heart, in the hour of dan? 
ger, in the day of distress, and in the prosecution of every 
virtuous design.' 

' And, wherever this superiority to the fear of man, and 
the fear of temporal evils and dangers, flows from the prin- 
ipiples of the Gospel, it will be aGco];npanied with a noble 
freedom and independence of soul, that can never dwell 
with mean and slavish principles. Men, tl^ough in the low- 
est station of life, who have a just sense of the dignity of 
human nature, and of those Christian virtues which dignify 
it, will discover, on proper occasions, a streng^ andgreat-r 
ness of mind, which will make them disdain every thing, 
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that approaches iij any degree to meanness, cowardice, or 
slavish fear.' It may also be added, ' that a courage, de^ 
rived from these principles and motives, — ^will be more ra- 
tional and vigorous, more firm arid permanent, than that 
which flows merely from animal spirits, from external ac- 
cidents, from the love of glory, or from what the world 
calls a sense of honor,' ' 

Some perhaps will object, * that the tendency of Chris- 
tianity is only to form men to a kind of passive courage or 
patience under sufferings ; but that it has no tendency to 
form them to that active courage, which distinguishes the 
hero from the confesson Let it suffice to answer to this 
objection, that that unremitting zeal and activity, which 
prompted the apostle Paul, for instance, to spend thirty 
years in journies by land, voyages by sea, amidst number- 
less difficulties, dangers, and sufferings, to propagate Chris- 
tianity, would have operated in the same manner, and 
excited to the like indefatigable labors and efforts, if Pro- 
vidence had called him to defend his country, to support 
the rights and privileges of mankind, or to prosecute any 
other worthy undertaking. It seems natural to conceive, 
that a magnanimity and activity of mind, which were ma- 
nifested in such an uniform and conspicuous manner through 
the whole of the apostle's life, in promoting one great cause, 
would have displayed themselves in a similar way, if he 
had been engaged in^any other important cause, which rea- 
son, religion, and the good of mankind, would justify and 
recommend'^.' 



129 Pr. Leechpian's Sermons, 1789, vol. I. p. 251—391. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



On the True Nature of the Millennium. 

THAT men of sense and reflection, who have not 
made the doctrine of the Millennium particularly an ob- 
ject of their inquiries, should often have entertained it 
with doubt, or rejected it widi boldness, is no ground of 
surprise* Of the writers, on the book revelation, and the 
other prophecies of scripture, extremely few have had any 
comprehensive views on the magnitude of those improve- 
ments, which, there are just gounds for expecting, will 
hereafter be accomplished, with respect to the situation, 
the opinions, and the conduct of mankind* The mighty 
influence of political institutions, and the complete revolu- 
tion in the state of society, which will gradually be produced 
by justly constructed governments, have scarcely ever been 
the subjects of their speculation. Hence mantf of them 
have been hastily led to conclude, that the great changes in 
favor of mankind, foretold in scripture, must either relate 
to a future and eternal world ; or that they must point to a 
stite of things on this globe, which will not take place, vmtil 
some of the primary laws of nature shall have been sus- 
pended, and the earth shall have supematurally received an 
altered form. And, indeed, I am not acquainted with a 
single English author who has written at any length on the 
millennium, who appears to have entertained notions, which, 
in my estimation, would deserve to be entitled at once cor- 
rect and elevated. Such a picture of the millenniary period 
may, however, I am persuaded, be drawn, as is alike ra- 
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tional and encouraging, alike agreeable to the predictions 
of scripture and to the expectations of philosophy. 

Of those who have treated of the millenniary period at 
considerable length, no writer perhaps has excited so much 
attention ad Dr. Thomas Burnet'. Like Milton, indeed, 
he possessed an imagination in a high degree fervid and ad- 
venturous, which loved to wander in paths which had never 
before beeh trodden, and to quit this world% in order to 
visit others, inhabited by different beings, and subject to 
different laws. He has accordingly erected a sublime, though 
false'. Theory. By dexterity in confounding the events of 
different periods, by the mixture of probability with fiction, 
by the joint aid of argument and of authority, by the alle- 
gation of a number of circumstances really foretold in the 
pages of prophecy, he has strofigly arrested the attention, 
and has sometimes conquered the incredulity, of his readers. 
Still, however, whilst he has had many to admire, he 
has had but few to follow him. 

Of Dr. Burnet's ideas, relative to the future history of 
the globe, the five following paragraphs contain some of the 
principal outlines. 



1 This eminent Scotchman received lus education at Clare Hall^ in 
Cunbiidge. He was admitted there in the year 1651 { but he did not 
publish the two first books of his TellurU Theora Sacra till the year 1680^ 
nor tlie two remaining books tilt the year 1689. 

2 ' The spheres of men's understandings,' says Dr. Bumet, ' are as dif- 
ferent as prospects upon the earth : some stand upon a rock or a mountain^ 
and see far round about; others are in a hoUow, or in a cave, and have no 
prospect at all. Some men consider nothing but what is present to their 
senses ; others extend their thoughts both to what is past, and what is 
future.— I know not by what good fate, my thoughts have been always 
fixed upon things to come, more than upon things present.' Sacred Theory 
•f the Earthy vol. II. p. 5, 179. 

3 With respect to those parts of Dr. Burnet's Theory, which relate to 
the laws of motion and the principles ci natural philosophy, I cite the 
words of an able mathematician. * None of these wonderful effects, 
which he endeavors to explain, could have proceeded from the causes he 
assigns.' KeiU's E)xam, of Dr. BumeCt Thegry, 1698. Intr. p. 26. 
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When the existing state of society terminates, and the 
prophecies relative to the kings of the earth are about to 
receive their complete fulfilment ; when Antichrist receives 
his final overthrow, and Satan is divested of the power of 
executing any farther plans of mischief; the period for the 
burning of the globe will arrive. The great agents of na- 
ture will combine to prepare the way for this great catas- 
trophe. The work of destruction will not be difficult ; not 
is the mode, by which it will be accomplished, altogether 
inexplicable. The earth is furnished with abundant stores 
of nitre and sulphur, and with all the materials of the vol- 
cano and the earthquake. The antediluvian earth was re- 
gular and close in all its parts ; without caverns and without 
mountains. But that which we inhabit contains the ruins 
only of what it once was : and these ruins, which, at the 
memorable period of the deluge, were recovered from the 
water, when the earth's exterior covering fell into the 
central abyss, are not only unequal at their surface, but 
within also are hollow, loose, and incompact. Innumerable, 
therefore, are its outlets, and it is in most places capable of 
ventilation, and pervious to fire. Previously also to the 
general conflagration, there will, it may be expected, long 
be a cloudless sky and a heated air : in consequence of which, 
the spring and rivulets will be dried up ; the ground will 
be overspread with fissures; the grass and the turf, the 
shrub and the forest, will be easily convertible into fuel ; 
and the oily parts of bodies, together with the scattered 
portions of fire, which lie imprisoned in many hard sub- 
stances, will undergo the process of separation, and in a 
great degree be set afloat. 

At this period, and antecedently to the commencement 
of the millennium, Christ will descend upon earth, the 
lustre of the sun being veiled, and the heavens involved in 
gloom. On his approach, the summits of the niountains 
will smoke, the earth wiU shak«, the sea will retire within 
its deepest recesses, the clouds will be the seat of thunder 
sqid pointed lightnings, the air will gleam with the corusca- 
/tions of innumerable meteors, and, from the number, mag-» 
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nitude, or proximity of the comets which will be visible, 
the higher regions of the sky will assume a new and terrific 
aspect. When our Saviour, sitting in a flaming chariot, 
and surrounded by an infinite host of angels and arch-angels, 
draws near to the earth, its inhabitants will see, will trem- 
ble^ will be astonished. 

On an appointed signal, the destroying and the tutelary 
angels execute their instructions. To the care of the latter, 
there is reason to hope, will be intrusted virtuous man- 
hood and upright old age, the feebleness of infancy and 
the innocence of childhood. The treasuries of fire in earth 
and in heaven are opened \ and shortly the saddest specta- 
cles, which eye can behold, present themselves on every 
side. The cities of the earth are in one universal blaze. 
Innumerable millions of either sex and of every rank sink 
under the agonies of death, in its most frightful forms. 
Rivers of sulphur rush into the sea, and encounter the fury 
of its waters; wreaths of fire, and pillars of smoke, are 
every nrhere combined; hills are hurled into the air; 
and ten thousand volcanoes at once discharge their fiame3. 
By the force of one element, all the the works of art, all 
the labors oi man, all the varieties of nature, are annihi* 
lated. Whatever was distinguished by utility, or by ele- 
gance, or by magnificence, is obliterated. Where are now 
the powerful empires of the world, and their great Impe- 
rial cities ? Where do their pillars and their trophies stand ; 
or where is the proud inscription, or the victor's name? 
Fire is a cruel enemy, who makes no distinction. Rome 
itself, eternal Rpme, the Empress of the world, whose do- 
minion in ancient and modem times constitutes an ample 
portion of its history, is overthrown and utterly subverted, 
notwithstanding the depth of her foundations aD<i the 
strength of her palaces. The conflagration at length reaches 
beyond the external shell of the earth, and grows/ more 
intense*. The rocks arid loftiest mountains, which have 
sustained the artillery of heaven for so many ages, are torn 
from their foundations. Here stood the Alps, a prodi* 

Vol. II. XX 
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gious. range of rugged mountains, which extended their 
arms from the shores of the ocean to the banks of the Black 
Sea* Now this mighty mass of stone is loosened, and 
melts away, as a tender cloud softens into rain* Here stood 
the African mountains, and Adas, with his head above the 
clouds* There was frozen Caucasus, and Taurus, and 
Imaus, and the mountains of Asia. And yonder^ towards 
the North, stood the Riphsan hills, clothed in ice and 
snow* All these are vanished, like the snow upon their 
summits, and swallowed up* The sea itself is gradually 
consumed ) and the whole exterior frame of the earth is 
dissolved in a deluge of fire. But, whilst all the solid parts 
near the surface are thus reduced into a glittering orb of 
fluid fire ; the lighter and more volatile, such as smoke, 
watery vapor, and the earthy particles, which the power 
of heat is capable. of supporting, will float in the agitated 
air, and constitute a thick region of darkness, encompass- 
, ing the flaming globe* 

During the space of some years, it will remain a dread- 
ful spectacle to the neighboring planets ; an awfiil monu- 
ment of the divine wrath against disloyal and disobedient 
creatures* At length, however, the flames will be extin- 
guished* At length the surrounding darkness will be dis- 
pelled* For, when the force of fire ceases to operate, the 
particles of earth and air and water, which fill the surround- 
ing chaos, will, according to their diff"erent degrees of 
gravity, successively descend, and arrange themselves on 
the smooth surface of the liquified world. As accessions 
are thus perpetually made to it from all the heights and 
regions of the air, it will become by degrees firm and im- 
moveable, will be able to support itself and a new race of 
inhabitants, and, being possessed of all the principles of a 
fruitful soil, as well for the production of animals as of 
plants, will Vrant no property belonging to an habitable earth. 
The new orb will be level and regular -, and, as the ocean 
will be shut up m its centre, its surface will be alike desti- 
tute of mountains and of seas. 
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Nor will it long remain without inhabitants ; for the vir- 
tuous of mankind, and the martyrs of Jesus, and, among 
others, the patriarchs, the prophets, and the apostles, will 
rise from the dead, and exclusively enjoy the privileges 
of a prior resurrection. The face of nature will be emi- 
nently beautiful ; and the earth will be endowed with spon- 
taneous fertility. The axis of the globe will be parallel to 
the axis of the Ecliptic ; and there will be perpetual sereni- 
ty, and a perpetual springy free from the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and the inconveniencies of heat and of cold. The 
newly created animals will be mild and tractable. The 
lamb and the kid will associate, on terms of familiar inti- 
macy, with the wolf, the lion, imd the leopard, who will 
retain no thirst for blood, no fondness for prey. The sons 
of th|S first resurrection will po08e9s bodies similar in shape 
to those, which they had in their former life ; but they will 
be superior to the attacks of disease. The new creation 
will be enlightened by the divine presence in an extraordi- 
nary manner. All evil will be extirpated. All mischievous 
passions will be extinguished. There yfill be no marriage; 
and, as infants will not be bom, no part of their time will 
be occupied in the nursing of children or in the education 
of youth. As they will be elevated to a life of uninterrupt- 
ed freedom and of joyful inactivity, day will glide after 
day, and year will succeed after year, in the alternate frui« 
tion of the impassioned transports of devotion and the 
calmer pleasures of contemplation. After having thus en- 
joyed a thousand years of the highest terrestrial felicity, 
the glories of a celestial worid will dawn upon them ; and 
they will be transported through the sky to meet oixr Sa- 
viour in the clouds, when he comes to visit the earth a third 
time, at the period of the final resurrection and the general 
judgment. 

Without stopping to combat the peculiarities of Dr. 
Burnet's Theory, objections to which will spontaneously 
occur in the mind of the intelligent reader, I shall proceed 
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to the farther developement of my own expectations and 
conjectures. 

The idea of a millennium, it will perhaps be urged, is 
irrational, because we are told by different cemmentatoss, . 
as by bishop Newton* and Mr. Lowth', that, on the arrivid 
of this period, all earthly governments are to terminate.-— 
But of the texts, which authorise them to draw this conclu- 
sion, I am yet to be informed* That the destruction of the 
present European governments is predicted, I certainly am 
not disposed to question : but it surely does not, therefore, 
follow, that there are to be no governments at all. Very 
different was the opinion of Jurieu. ^ All those vain titles,' 
says he, ^ which now serve for ornament and pride, shall 
then be vanished* Brotherly love shall make ail men equal; 
not that all distinction, and all dignities among men, shaU 
cease. This kingdom is no anarchy; there shall be spme 
to govern, and others to obey. But government shall then 
be without pride and insolence, without tyranny and without 
violence^' It is Christianity, says Dr. Maclaine, which 
 confirms by positive precepts, encourages by sublime pro- 
mises, and enjoins, under pain of the most tremendous 
evils, those virtues oi piety, candor, gratitude, tempe- 
rance, and benevolence, that strengthen all the bonds of 
civil government'.' Mr. Stephens, a diHgent student of 
the Apocalypse, long ago observed^ that * the kingdom of 
Christ is not contrary to governments, powers, and autho- 
rities, purely as such ; but only to governments as idolatrous, 
as tyrannical, as contrary to the laWs of Christ*.' And it 
will shortly be seen, that there actusilly are passages in 
Daniel and in John, which lead us to expect, that govern- 
ments will continue to exist in the millennium, though ad- 
ministered by persons of a very different character from 
those, who are at present invested with power. 



4 Vol. L p. 492. 5 On Dan. VII. 26, 

6 VoL II. p. 379. 

7 Lett, addressed to S. Jenyns, Esq. on his view of the Intern. Evid. ©f 
Chr. p. 123. 

^ Calculation ol' the Number of the Beast, &c. p. 300. 
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The whole of the Apocalypse may, says a late writer, * be 
considered as a number of scenic pictures^' Thus the 
material images, occurring at the entrance of the xxth chap- 
ter, are similar to those employed at the close of the xixth. 
We are there told, that the ten-homed beast was taken^ and 
-with him the false prophet^ and that these were both cast alive 
into a lake of fire: that the overthrow of the antichristian 
monarchies of Europe is foretold in this, as well as in other 
passages, has already been seen. But the succeeding verses 
in ch. XX proceed a step farther. Another symbolic person- 
age, the dragon^ is there described, as appearing to St. 
John in the prophetic visiqn, and being bound yfith a chain^ 
till the thousand years be fulfilled. Conformably to what 
was stated in ch. vi.'° and in agreement with its proper sym- 
bolic import, I observe, that the dra^on^ as it cannot here 
denote the tyranny of the Roman emperors, appears to be 
put (mr monarchical despotism in general. 

Now * to bind,' says Dr. Lancaster, ' is to forbid, or to 
restrain from acting.' Therefoi^e the binding of the dragon 
for a thousand prophetic years seems manifestly to signify, 
that the fury of monarchical tyranny shall during that pe- 
riod be restrained". The angel of the vision is described 
(v. 1), as having not only a grcut chain^ to bind this figura- 
tive personage, but also r^t x)aitkrtKciCvTa-n^ the key of the sea^ 
by means of which the symbolic sea may be shut up. ' Our 
translation,' says Daubuz, ' turns the whole thus, the key 
of the bottomless pit; buticffvrcr»s signifies always the deep 
or great sea, in opposition to little waters or seas'*.' 

Whilst it is remarked by this able commentator, that a 
key is an emblem of that which binds and shuts up ; he de- 
clares, in correspondence, with a passage formerly cited 
from him, that «^vov«$, or the sea^ is an established symbol 
for a state of war. That a complete stop will now be put 
to this unnatural state of things, is accordingly the inter- 



9 * The Revelation is wholly dramatical.* Daubuz, p. 154. 
JO In p. 65— 6r. 

11 In the symbolic diction of prophecy a ' chain signifies liindrance 
from action. So Artemidorus, lib. III. c. 35.* Dr. Lancaster. 
12P.39r. 
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pretation, which he annexes to this clause of the pro«> 
phccy'^ 

In the verse which follows the account of the symbolic 
dragon (v. 4), the prophet says, And I saw thrones^ and 

* 

they sat upon thenty and judgment was given unto them: 
and I saw the souls of them^ that were beheaded for the xvit^ 
1^^^ of yesus^ and for the word of Gody and which had not 
worshipped the beast, neither his image^ neither had received 
his mark upon their foreheads y or in their hands; and they 
lived^ and reigned with Christ a thousand years* 

After observing from Dn Lancaster, that a Mr^n^p is the 
symbol of government or power, I shall again cite the first 
clause of the verse, as translated by Mr. Wakefield : and I 
saw throneSy fo the sitters on which judgment was given. 
^ What can this mean,' says Dr. Lightfoot, * but power and 
authority to be magistrates and judges^'.' To the same 
purport Mr. Lowman. This ^ figurative description seems 
to intimate order and government in this kingdom of Christ, 
that some were to have judgment given unto them, or to be 
raised to the authority of magistrates in it. This, as all 
other governments, was to be made up of governors and 
governed.' Judgment was given unto them. * By judg' 
menty saya Vitringa, ' here without doubt is understood 
the office and dignity of a judge. John hath imitated the 
expression of Daniel, who says ^e judgment saf^ : i. e. 
judges were invested with the power of pronouncing sen- 
tence, and adorned with the dignity and office of judges.-— 
^Mt judgment involves and carries witih it the idea of go- 
vernment, as De Launay has very well observed on this 
place ; for to judge in the style of the Old Testament is to 
govern.'* Who the persons are, who hereafter shall govem, 
is not, however, stated by St. John ; and the reason is this, 
says Vitringa : he expected, that his readers would com- 
pare what he says with the parallel place in Daniel, from 

13 See Daiibuz, p. 917. 

14 Mr. Wakefield translates, and they canie to life, 

IS Vol. II. p. 1058. 1(3 vn. 10. 
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whom we learn, that government will at length be admi« 
nistered by men of religion and of probity. 

The parallel places occur in eh, vii. Some of them have 
already been brought forward, and shall not be repeated ; 
but verses 18 and 22 have not yet been alleged. That the 
saints of the most High shall take the kingdom^ and possess 
the kingdom for ever^ is the declaration of Daniel in v. 18 ; 
and in v. 22 he says, judgment was given to the saints of 
the most High / and the time came^ that the saints possessed' 
the kingdom. Still more perspicuous is v. 27, where it is said, 
that DOMINION shall be given unto the people of the saints of the 
most High. At length Europe, and aifterwards the world 
at large, will be governed and inhabited by men of pure 
morals and unoorrupted Christianity. Such at least will be 
the character of a decided majority. To these passages of 
Daniel St. Paul, says Vitringa, manifestly refers, where he 
says, do ye not know that the saints shall judge the worW. 
That is, sajrs Dr. Lightfoot, * know ye not, diat there shall 
be a Christian magistracy.' This is probably the true in- 
terpretation : but what particular period, and what descrip- 
tion of persons, does the reader conceive, the doctor re- 
gards as here designated by the apostle ?— The princes and 
other men in power, who have plundered, or governed, the 
European world for these last fourteen or fifteen centu- 
ries'* ! 



ir I. Cop. VI. 2. 

18 See Ligfatfoot's Works^ voL II. p. 1058. This is from a compleineit- 
taiy sermon preached at the Hertford- Assizes. A pas'sage or two from it 
may not be unentertaiiung^. ' And now» my Lords and Gentiemen, you 
may see your own picture in the glass of the text ; for you are of the num- 
ber of those of whom it speaketb. In it, you may see yourselves^ imbench- 
ed, commissioned, and your work put into your hands.* A little farther 
he asks, * what sober man does or can deny, kingship and ^magistracy to 
be of Chutes ordaining ;' but he discreetly declares himself unwilling, < to 
undervalue the judgment of any in the congregation so far, as to thinit, this 
great and important truth needs any firoof, to him.' In his catalogue of 
the principal gospel-mercies, he accordingly omits not to insert Christian 
kings and rulers : and, in evidence of the fact, appeals to that patriotic 
prince and pious Christian, Charles II ; who accordingly, with exquisite 
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In the xith chapter of the Apocalypse we perase the ac- 
count of the figurative resurrection of the inhabttants be- 
longing to the Tenth Part of the aymbcdic city. In ch. xx. 
we read of the resurrection of diose, who had been op- 
pressed and persecuted by the beait% which description 
dilFers from the other, in being of a general kiad, and un- 
restricted to any particular country. That this also is figu- 
rative, Dr. Whitby has largely, and, in ray opinion, deci- 
sively proved. I repeat the words of St. John, And Isaxu 
the souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of jfe- 
sus^ and for the word of Gody and which Juzd not worship- 
ped the beasty neither his imagey neither had received his 
'mark upon their foreheads^ or in their hands ; and they lived 
and reigned with Christ a thousand tears. 

It has, says Mr. Lowman, been correctly observed, ^that 
all these expressions may very well be understood in a figu- 
rative sense. The souls of theniy which were beheaded for 
the witness of JesuSy and which had not worshipped the 
beasty may easily, according to the manner of prophetic lan- 
guage, signify persons of like spirit and temper with them, 
of like faith, patience, constancy, and zeal. — It is a very 
easy and natural figure, as well as very common in this book 
of prophecy, to describe persons by the names of such, 
whose tempers and characters they imitate and foUow. 
Thus the names of Sodoniy Egypty and Babylony are so 



propriety, has been recently placed (in a well-executed statue), in the 
centre of the Royal Exchange, as at once an apt specimen of the past kings 
of England, and an exemplaiy model for their future imitation. * We need 
not/ says D)*. Lightfoot,' * go far for proof of this.— The universal joy and 
acclamations of all the nation, upon th« happy restoring of his sacred ma- 
jesty, speaks the sense and attestation of the fviiole nation, nay of the three 
nations, unto the truth, and their sensibleness of this mercy. The shout 
of a king, of a most christian king, was among them^' But» in justice to 
this celebrated rabbinical doctor* it should be observed, that this discourse 
was preached in 1660, the year of Charles's elevation to the throne. ^ 

19 Johnston of Holywood, speaking of these two passages, and against 
the literal resurrection of the martyrs, asks, whether it is- * not contrary 
to all the rules of just criticism, to understand two similar descriptions in 
the same book, in opposite, or even not in similar senses C 
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often ascribed to Rome, on aiecount she nearly resembled 
them in corruption, pride, and cruelty.* * The true mean* 
ing of this symbolical representation,' says Dr. Johnston of 
Holy wood, ^ is this : at that period, the world shall be peo- 
pled with men of the same spirit and character, with thft 
real martyrs of Christ ; with men, who like them, shall call 
no man on earth master in matters of .religion ; who^ free 
from the fetters of superstition and idolatry, and regarding 
the sacred rights of conscience, shall regulate their faith, 
worship and conduct, by the infallible standard of the word 
of God. Men of this character shall in succession live on 
earth, and enjoy a state of great purity and joy.' The 
martyrs may also be said to live and reigp with Christ, 
* on account of the very high but unsuperstitious respect, 
which the inhabitants of that age shall pay to their memo- 
ries, and the warm gratitude, which they shall feel for those 
good and undaunted men, who, adhering to the testimony 
of Jesus and the word of God, at the expence of their fame, 
fortunes, liberty and lives, ^were the intelligent and volun- 
tary instruments, in the hand of God, of transmitting to 
them — ^that divine rtligion, which they enjoy in such pu- 
rity, peace, and plenty.' With respect to the prophet's ex- 
pression, says Mr. Lowman, that they shall reign with 
Christy it * may well be understood in a figurative sense, as 
we are said to be cruczjied with Christy and to live with him; 
or as Christ himself is said to live in usy Gal. ii. 20.' 

Without citing any more passages from the xxth chapter 
of the Apocalypse, or alleging any more extracts illustra- 
tive of the words which were last quoted, I shall refer those, 
who may be disposed minutely to examine this part of the 
prophecy, to J-owman and Johnston, to Brenius***, Vitringa, 
and Whitby, whose opinions on the figurative import of thi* 
prediction coincide, and are expressed at considerable 
length : and I shall here only add what has already been 
stated**, that a symbolic resurrection, according to the Old 

\n^^7tuu*^SMm^ l\ I. ■■'■I  mi II 11 I , ^ I I I I I I  i_ _ - " - - I -  -  - -~^i *-^ ^^^^^^^.^^^ 

20 In Apoc. and in his treatise De Regno EccL Glor. P. 1. c. 10* 

21 See vol. I. p. 107, 108. 

Vol. II. Y y 
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Testament, and to the Oriental Oneirocritics, ' signifies a 
recovery of such rights and liberties as have been taken 
away^.* 

From the xxth chapter of the Apocalypse, I pass on to 
the first verse of the succeeding chapter, which contains 
symbols of a well-known import, and is thus expressed : 
And I saw a new heaven and a new earth : for the first hea* 
ven and the first earth were passed arway ; and there was 
no more sea^. 

Previously to entering into an inquiry on the significa- 
tion of the several symbols, we are struck with the general 
air of this passage as expressive and beautiful. A ren^ark 
of the celebrated Crellius upon it may with this view be 
quoted. * If,' says he, * after the most severe servitude, 
by which the human race has been oppressed, golden liberty 
should follow ; if, after the thickest darkness of ignorance, 
the clearest light of truth should arise ; if, after a niighty 
contest, and calamities not to be calculated, great joy and 
a most happy state of mankind should succeed ; then the 
face of all things will appear changed, and, whilst before 
they seemed to mourn, they will afterwards appear tosmile^ 
so that the heaven and the earth will seem to have under* 
gone a change, and to have assumed a different counte- 
nance**/ 

* The earth^ it has been observed, (I am quoting the 
words of Sir Isaac Newton) signifies * the inferior peo- 
ple^ ;' and the reason, as assigned by Dr. Lancaster, is 
this, * In the symbolical language, the n&tural world repre- 

22 Dr. Lancaster. Mat. Henry, in agreement with this, says, that the 
4th ver«e of the xxth ch. of the Apocalypse, if figuratively interpreted, 
signifies, * they were in a civil and political sense dead, and had a politi- 
cal resurrection ; their liberties and pnnleges were revived and restored.' 

23 That this passage is to be figiuratively understood, and applied to the 
future state of the world, has long been a received opiiiion. Among other 
early writers, who maintained it, and who might be specified, were Joa- 
chim of Calabria in the twelfth, and Ubertinus in the fimrteenth, century. 

24 CrellU Opera. 1656» vol. 11. p. 373. 

25 P. 16. See the same observation in Mede, p. 761 ; and in Vitringa 
in Apoc. VI. 14- 
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sents the political: the heaven, sun, and luminaries, repre- 
sent the governing part, and consequently the earth inust 
represent the part governed, submitting, and inferior.' Of 
this passage the meaning is {Jain apd unequivocal. The old 
heaven, the did governments, are removed away ; and, what 
is the natural cbnsequeace of this, the old earth also passes 
away, i. e. the great body of the people, which were involved 
in ignorance, penury, and wretchedness, are gradually chang- 
ed, and, at length, succeeded by those of a far different cha^ 
racter^. And as the latter change cannot be accomplished 
-without a wise systeoi of education being adopted, this us 
necessarily presupposed. So clear does the meaning of 
this interesting verse appe^ur to b^, that I shall, perhaps, be 
charged with the unnecessary iotit>duction of the following 
quotation. It is, however^, from a if riter of very high au- 
thonty« ^ The old heaven and earth^ says Daubuz, ^ are 
remoTicd to make way to a new heaven and new earth, that 
is* to a NEW GOVERNS! £NT^' and a N£w PEOPLE^, as we have 
shewa before these symbols signify. Now I say, that the 
reoioval of the old heaven and earth, and the introduction of 
the new heaven and earth, are symbols of a prophecy, 
which hz» not its accomplishment in a sudden revolution, 
or moment, but in progress of time.-^When the Holy 
Ghost represents any thing by some single and entire s}gn 



26 That the earth is a symbol, having" two significations, has before been 
remarked. The sordid and antichristian part of mankind it sometimes 
signifies. Which of these meanings is to be chosen; the context, there- 
fore, musty in every case, determine. However, at the period spoken of 
in this passage, the symbolic earth will pass away in both senses. 

27 That the reader may be more certain of this interpretation, I refer 
him to the following passages in the book of Revelation, where the word 
heenenoccxxTfk, toch. VI. 13, U; VIII. 10; IX. 1 j XI. 12; XIH,4, 7, 
8; XIII. 13; XVI. 21; and XIX. 17. That in aU these places it has a 
symbolic and political sense, and refers to the government in the state, 
may be seen in Daubuz. This, indeed, through the ancient world, was 
the established acceptation of this symbol ; and this is the import annex- 
ed to it in the Oriental oneirocritics. 

28 The words of Isaiah, and the earth shall remove out of her place, cited 
ill this vol. p. 88, 89, have a similar import. 
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or symbol, it is most usual and proper to do it in its full 
extent and entire settlement. So that this does not exclude 
the beginnings thereof, whilst it seems not perfect, but 
auppoaeB them.' Does there not, then, seem reason to con- 
clude, that the Revolution in the northern continent of 
America is a beginning of the new symbolic heaven and 
the new symbolic earth; and that that of France, when it 
•hall rise superior to the intrigues and turbulence of do- 
mestic factions, and produce its genuine effects, under the 
mild influence of peace, and amid the consciousness of na- 
tional security, will, at length, deserve to be viewed in the 
same favorable light ? Faint is the dawn, which ushers in 
the day, and often deformed by dense ai^d widely extended 
mists. So also, in almost every human good, of a compli* 
cate and extensive kind, the beginnings are necessarily de- 
fective, and often clouded by a large mixture of evil. They 
do not, however, on that account, cease to be highly valu- 
able ; and to him, who turns his eye from the present scene 
of momentary good or evil, and traces effects from their 
causes, they do not, on that account, cease to be a ground of 
congratulation and rejoicing. 

But I return to Daubuz, ' And there was no more sea* 
The sea% as has been frequently observed before, signifies 
multitudes in commotion and war. — ^Thus this symbol sig- 
nifies here, that in this nezv heaven and earthy or kingdom of 
Jesus Christ now completed, there shall be no tyranny, op- 
pression, violence, war, shedding of blood, or any other 
turbulent wickedness.' 

The predictions of the Jewish and the Christian prophets 
mutually illustrate each other. Leaving, therefore, for the 
present, those which occur in the book of Revelation, I shall 
pass on to some of those, which ^e found in the Old Tes- 



29 The expressi(Mi is plainly symbolic : and not to mention the extreme 
improbability of the sea in a literal sense beings annihilated, or disappear- 
ing, at the commencement of the millennium, we read of it (XX. 13) as 
Jong afterwards existing, even at the Day of Judgment, and as th<?n^Wny 
up the dead vohich were in it. 
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tament, and delineate in perspicuous or in glowing Ian-, 
guage the same happy period. 

From the concluding chapter of Joel a passage has al- 
ready been quoted^, in which it is foretold, that the sym- 
bolic stin^ and moon^ 3nd stars shall be darkened; and I 
now give a part of the verse which follows, as explained by 
Dr. Wells. * And it shall come to pass in that day^ or 
during the happy state of the millennium, the saints on 
earth shall enjoy the greatest plenty of all thing3 requisite 
to this life, insomuch that the vines even on the mountains 
shall yield such plenty of wine yearly, that it may be said, 
the mountains shall in a manner drop down new wine yearly, 
and the cattle that feed even on the hills shall give so much 
milk, that it may be said that the hills flow with milA^*.^ To 
the same purpose speaks Mr. Lowth. 

In a similar strain is one of the concluding verses of the 
prophet Amos, which verses, says Mr. Lowth, * ought to 
be understood of the happy state of the millennium.^ Be- 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord, that the plowman shall 
overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes him that 
soweth seed; and the mountains shall drop sweet wine, and 
all the hills shall melt^. Here also I cite the paraphrase of 
Dr. Wells. * Behold the days of the millennium or reign 
of Christ and his saints on earth come, saiih the Lord, 
when there shall be such plenty, that the plowman shall 
overtake the reaper, i. e. they shall not get in all theh* har- 
vest, till ju3t before it be time to plow again for the next 
year : and the treader of grapes him that soweth seed,^ i. e. 
by the time they have sown the winter corn seed, their vin- 
tage shall be reafly : and the mountains shall drop sweet 
wine, and all the hills shall melt^^, or flow with milk.' 



30 See vol. I. p. 268, 269, and vol. II. p. 211, 212. 

31 III. 18. 32 IX. 13. 

33 This word is, however, susceptible of a different interpretation. 
*^The Chaldee Paraphrase, the Septuagint, and Vulgut Latin, understand 
the Hebrew verb, translated melu of being- cultivated, the stony ground 
l>eing opade softer by plowing and manuring.' Mr. Lowth. 
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Lactantiiis, having these passages among others in his 
eye, and interpreting them according to the letter, says, ^ the 
earth will open its fertility, and produce fruits sponta- 
neously and in the greatest abundance ; the rocks of the 
mountains will sweat with honey; wines will run down in 
rivulets ; and the rivers will flow with milk* In diort, the 
world itself will rejoice, and the whole face of nature be 
f;lad.-**Lion8 and calves will stand together at the stall: 
the wolf will not seize upon the sheep, nor the dog follow 
the chace: hawks and eagles will become harmless, and 
the infant will play with the serpent^*' The rhetorician of 
Nicomedia, having uttered these and similar expectations, 
then quotes those exquisite lines of the Roman poet, which 
follow, as if impressed with the belief of their future literal 
accomplishment. 

Cedet et ipse mari vector ; nee nautica pinus 
Mutablt merces ; omnis feret omnia tellus. 
Non rastros patietur humus, non vinea falcem. 
' Jlobustus quoque jam tauris juga solvet arator. 
Tunc etiakn moUi flavescet campus arista ; 
Incultisque rubens pendebit sentibus uva ; 
Et duTX quercus sudabunt roscida mella. . 
Nee varios discet mentiri lana colores ; 
Ipse sed ip pratis aries jam suave rubenti 
" Murice, jam croceo mutabit vellera luto. 
Sponte sua sandyx pascentes yestiet ag-nos. 
Ipsae lacte domum referent distenta capellae 
Ubera ; nee magnos metuent armenta leones. 

Though th(^ reader is doubdess of opinion, that Lactan- * 
tius has wandered sufficiently far from probability ; yet he 
will sQon see, that, upon this very subject, and by an earlier 
writer, he has been far out- stripped in the marvellous, Ire- 
nseus assures us, that ' the days shall come, in which there 
will be vines, each bearing ten thousand branches ; and on 
every one of these branches there will be ten thousand 



34 Lib. VII, c. :J4. 
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lesser branches ; and on every one of these ten thousand 
twigs ; and on every one of these twigs ten thousand clus- 
ters of grapes ; and on each separate cluster ten thousand 
grapes ; and every one of these grapes, when pressed, will 
yield twenty-five metretaa'* of wine.. And when any one 
shall take hold of one of these sacred boughs, another wiU 
cry out, I am a better bunch, takfe me, by my means bless 
theLord**.^ ^ 

But, though there is no reason for believing, that plants 
and fruit-trees will become supernaturally prolific ; yet it 
may justly be expected, that the arts of agriculture and gar- 
dening will be improved beyond the conception of present 
times ; and that, in consequence, aU the more valuable pro- 
ductions of the vegetable world will surpass such as are 
now cultivated, with respect to beauty or flavor, size or 
quantity. 

By Micah also the arrival of this happy period is fore- 
told, ih the last days it shall come to pass^ says the pro- 
phet, that the strong nations shall beat their swords into 
plowshares^ and their spears into pruning-hooks : nation shall 
not lift up a sxvord against nation^ neither shall they learn 
xvar any more. But they shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his Jig tree; and none sh(ill make them af raids 
for the mouth of the Lord of Hosts hqth spoken it^'^. Were 
there no prediction at all in the prophets of the destruction 
of the antichristian monarchies that now exist, from this 
single passage of Micah it might, I think, safely be m- 
ferred. Whilst they subsist, is it possibld, that wars should 
cease throughout the world? 

That tranquility and security, that mildness, humanity, 
and concord, which will hereafter flow from the amended 
morals of mankind, are beautifully represented by the evan- 






35 That is, says Dr. Whitby (on the Mill. ch. l.J according to the most 
moderate computation, 275 gallons. 

36 Lib.V. €^33. 

37 IV, 1, 3, 4. 
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gelical prophet, when he says (xi, 6), that tke wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb; and the leopard shall lie doxon with 
the kid; and the calf and the young" lion and the Jailing 
together ; and a little' child shall lead thern^K Lest any ooe, 
says Vitringa, should stupidly annex to this a literal accep- 
tation, the prophet has himself supplied us with a key for 
interpreting it^% adding immediately after in v. 9* Thet/ 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain^ ; for 
the earth shall be full of the knowlege of the Lord^ as the 
waters cover the sea* 

The Ixvth chapter also ^ftf Isaiah relates not only to the 
future improved state of the Jewish nation, but also to the 
millennium^' and of the state of the world in general. That 
the concliision of it paints in the most beautiful and in the 
strongest colors the felicity of future times, and their ex- 
emption from despotism and from war, the following ex- 
tracts from that part of the chapter will shew. Behold^ I 
create new heavens^ and a new earth; and the former ones 
they shall not remember^ nor shall they com;e into their minds 
any more; but they shall rejoice and exult in the age to come^ 
which I create. — No more shall there be an infant short- 
lived; nor an old man who shall not have fulfilled his days: 
for hCy who shall die at a hundred years ^ shall die a bot^; and 
the sinner J who shall die at a hundred years^ shall be deemed 
accursed* And they shall build houses^ and shall inhabit 
them : and they shall plant vineyards^ and shall eat the 
fruits of them. They shall not build^ and another inhabit; 
they shall not plant ^ and another eat: for as the days of a 
tree^ shall be the days of my people : and they shall wear 
out the works of their own hands. My chosen shall not la* 
bor in vain; nor shall they generate a short-lived racey — 



"38 Among" the early commentators^ who have observed that these words 
are to be figuratively understood^areGrotius, Munstenis, and Forerius. 

39 See the same observation -in Mr. Lowth in loc. 

40 * That, is,' says iTr. Lancaster, « in ail the kingdom of the Messiah, 
which shall then reach all over the world.' 

- 41 See this observed by Mr. Lowth, Mat. Henry, Dr. Wells, and Vi- 
tringa. 
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The wolf and the lamb shall feed together ; and the lion 
shall eat straw ^s the ox : buty as for the serpent, dust shall 
be his food. They shall not hurt, nor shall they destroy in 
all my holy mountain, saith Jehovah^. 

A few observations, illustrative of this important pas* 
sage, it will be proper to add. 

As the prophet employs the word chosen, it may not be 
inexpedient to introduce the following extract from Mr- 
Taylor of Norwich. * The state, membership, privileges^ 
honors, and relations, of professed Christians, particularly 
of believing Gentiles, are expressed by the same phrases 
with those of the ancient Jewish church ; and, therefore^ 
unless we admit a very strange abuse of words, must con- 
vey the same general ideas of our present state, member* 
ship, privileges, honors, and relations to God, as we are 
professed Christians. For instance, as God chose his an* 
cient people tl>e Jews, and they were his chosen and elect ; 
so now the whole bcidy of Christians, Gentiles as well as 
Jews, are admitted to the same honor ; as they ai*e selected 
from the rest of the world, and taken into the kingdom of 
God, for the knowlege, worship, and obedience of God, in 
hopes of, eternal life*^.* 

As this world will still be a state of trial, it will conse- 
quently be still chequered with some shades of vice and 



42 LX V. 17, 18, 20, 22, 21, 2Sy 25. This is from Mr. Dodson's amend* 
ed Translation of Issuah, which, in these verses, varies but little from that 
of bp. Lowth. 

43 Among^ other similar passages, which Mr. Taylor cites as illustrative 
of the assertion in the text, are the following. ' Rom. VlII, 33, Who shall 
lay any thing to the charge of God*s el^ct ? Eph. I. 4, According as he hath 
CHOSEN u# (Gentiles, chap. II. 11) in hifn before the foundation of the ^orld^ 
that Vie should be holy, andijoithout blame before him in love. Col. HI. 12, 
Put on, therefore, a/s the ^iAqt of God, holy and belo^oed, bovsels of mercies f 
2 Thess. II. 13. Bnt 'weate bound to give thanks to God alvsays for you, bre^ 
thren, beloved of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning chose n^ou to 
salvation, through sanctification of the spirit, and belief of the truth. Tit. I. 1. 
Paul, a servant of God, and an apostle of Jesus Christ, according to the faith <f 
God^s ELECT.' Taylor on the Romans, Intr. p. 31. 

Vol. IL z 2 
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some remains of infelicity. Accordingly Isaiah says, and 
the dinner ^ who shall die at a hundred years^ shall be deemed 
accursed* 

Dr. John Edwards, a learned divine of the English 
church, after declaring, that ^ it is not to be doubted of, 
that diere shall be bodily strength and vigor, in an unusual 
degree,' to those who live in the miHenniary period, adds, 
* the people of those times shall be long-lived : which I 
gather from Isai* Ixv. 20. There shall be no more thence an 
infant ofdays^ nor an old man that hath not Jilled his day^,^ 
lliat is, says Mr. Lowth, ' from thence^ or from that time^ 
there shall be no untimely deaths, either of infants who are 
abortive, or never grow up to man's estate ; or of old men 
who do not live out the full term of life^^' This proposi- 
tion, it appears reasonable to understand, as being a general 
one, and liable to exceptions ; for, though premature deaths 
may hereafter be of rare occurrence, the law of our nature 
forbids that they should not sometimes happen. 

The clause, which occurs in the subsequent part of the 
same verse, does, however, when viewed through the me- 
dium of our common translation, strongly countenance the 
idea, that this law will be suspended, and that the human 
frame will hereafter be differently constituted. But this 
medium is, I apprehend, false and fallacious. That the 
child shall die an hundred years old^j is the incoherent lan- 
guage of the prophet, according to that version. That he, 
who shall die at a hundred years^ shall die a boy^ is the im- 
proved translation of Mr. Dodson*\ But the words, I 



44 HiH. ofattthe Dupent. ofRelig.Yoh II. p. 743. 

45 See the same observation* in Dr. Wells. 

46 The following^ is a mathod of evading the difficulty, but it is not sa- 
tisfactory. « Some/ says Mat. Henry, « undevstand it of children, that in 
their childhood are so eminent for wisdom and grace, and by death nipped 
in their blossom, that they may be said to die m hundred yeart old.' More 
rational is the expUmation of Vatablus. The expression is an h>T)erbolc, 
and it signifies, that mankind shall live very long. 

47 SimUar is bishop Loivth's translation. For, he that dieth at an hundred 
years, ehall die a boy» 
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conceive, should have been rendered, Ar, who shall die at a 
hundred years, shall die a young man^; and the meaning is, 
so great will be the age to which men will frequently attain 
in the mSlenniary period, that he, who dies at a hundred 
years old, will be regarde4 but as a person arrived at ma- 
turitj^. The expressions of the Jewish prophets, it may 
here be remarked, are not always to be ui^erstood in their 
strict and literal sense* Thus the prediction in the cqn- 
cluding verse df the present chapter, that the wolf and the 
lamb shall feed together, that the lipn shall eat straw as the 
9Xj and that, as for the serpent, dust shall be his food, is 
explained by the ablest commentators with some latitude of 
interpretation. The words are neither susceptible of a li- 
teral explication, nor do fhey, separately considered, con- 
tain aay precise s]mib6lic signification. They are exactly 
of the same import as a parallel passage in the xith chapter 
of tli6 evangelical prophet, which has been recently cited. 
The longevity of those, who are to live in the millenni- 
ary period, is in two other verses alluded to. They shall 
not, it is said, generate a short-lived rOce, but their days 
shall resemble the days of a tree. And this important cir- 
cumstance, the reader will shortly see, has been declared 
to be the language of prophecy, by those who have com- 



:a: 



48 That the Hebrew word, which occurs in this place« may be trans« 
lated a young numcdn admit of no doubt. It is so translated, in our common 
version, in ch. XIII of Isidah, v. iJBj in ch. II of Zachariah, v. 4, and in va- 
rious other books of the Old Testament. To the two spies, who were sent 
by Joshua into Jericho, this word is applied (Jos. VI. 23) ; and it is 
given as a denomination of the patriarch Joseph, at a time when he was 28 
years of age (Gen. XLI. 12). The isame Hebrew word, in the XlXth ch. 
of thft book of Judges, when in the feminine gender, is used six times as 

the appellation of a woman, who was a concubine ; and (Ruth II. 5.) it is 

It 

annexed to the name of Ruth, who bad been married at least ten years, and 
at the period spoken of was a widow. 

49 Should the work, alluded to in the advertisement, be published, I 
shall there enter with some minuteness into the causes, which, it may be 
pxpected, wilt hereafter be productive of great health and uncommon lon- 
gevity. 
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mented on the book of Revelation, as well as by those who 
have illustrated Isaiah* 

Of the industrious part of mankind, at present, only a 
small part receive an {Adequate and reasonable compensa^ 
tion for their labors. In rewarding the exertions of inge- 
nuity or of diligence, no laws of proportion are observed, 
no rules of equity are attended to. In this respect, society 
will gradually assume a new aspect. Those of whom the 
prophet speaks are not to labor in vain, but they are to wear 
out the works of their own hands. Those who Buiidj and 
those who plant, are alike to enjoy the benefit of their own 
industry. Mankind will mutually labor for each other's 
benefit, and to supply each other's wants. No longer will 
a decided majority of them, as is now the case in almost 
all the civilised countries of the globe, lead a life at once of 
indigence and of toil ; whilst a few individuals, in every dis- 
trict; riot in luxury and splendor, and, with systematic pro- 
digality, consume upon themselves or their families the la- 
bors of hundreds and of thousands. 

After having introduced remarks on the xxth and xxist 
chapters of the Apocalypse, I shall now go back to ch. vii. 
Nor need the reader wonder at this ; for it has already 
been stated, and Mr. Mede has proved it beyond all con- 
troversy, that the Apocalypse contains a number of con- 
temporaneous predictions. And it is the observation of bp, 
Newton, that the latter part of it, comprising the eleven 
last chapters, * is designed as a supplement to the former, 
to complete what was deficient, to explain what was dubi- 
ous, to illustrate what was obscure^®.' 

The complete overthrow of all antichristian rule and au- 
thority the prophet had described at the close of ch. vi. in 
his account of the sixth seal. It is, therefore, very natural^ 
and conformable to the method of all the prophets, that, in 
the following chapter, he should pass on to the description 
of the subsequent state of the world and of the church. The 
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representation which he there gives is figurative through- 
out, in a high degree sublime, and is strongly expressive of 
the great holiness and felicity, which will hereafter prevail. 
After this I beheld^ and lo^ a great multitude^ which no 
man could number^ of all nations^ and kindreds^ and people^ 
and tongues^ stood before the throne^ and before the lambj 
.clothed with whit^ robes j and paints in their hands. — And 
one dfthe elders answered ^^ ^^y^^g ^^^^ ^^? what are these 
which are arrayed in white robes ? And-whence came they ? 
And I said unto hiniy Sir^ thou Anowest. And he said unto 
me, these are they which came out of great tribulation, and 
have washed their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve him day and night in his temple : and he that sit- 
teth on the throrie shall dwelt among them. . They shall hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither shall the sun 
light on them, nor any hea^^. Bp« Newton, in agreement 
with his explicatiqn of the «ixth seal which has already 
been noticed, found himself under tHe necessity of declar- 
ing, that this is a description of the state of the church in 
Constantine^s time, of the peace and protection it should 
enjoy under the civil powers, and of the great accession 
that should be made to it both of Jews and Gentiles.' That 
it is to be understood of a state of things in this world, I 
am perfectly ready to admit ; and acknowlege the force of 
Vitringa's observation, that we are admonished of this, be- 



51 It is th^ remark of Beza on this verse, that * he who begins speak- 
ing, is, in the Evangelists, often in this manner said ccTOKptuBvu-* But since 
the verb to ansvier hag no such acceptation in English, to say that one of 
the elders ansviered, though what follows is not a reply to any question, is 
a translation, manifestly aukward, and calculated to embarrass the un- 
learned reader. That auFCKftu^cu in various places of the New Testa- 
ment, signifies simply to speak, or to begin to speak, is a point on which the 
critics are agreed. The words in the Greek are xm tKFSKptBij Ui tx 
rm vfsaStfTe^f, Xtym fU6. Bezas translation is, turn me compellavit unut 
ex illis semoribus, dicens niihi ; that of Mr. Wakefield's, like Castalio's, is 
more brief, and one of the elders said unto me. Among the places whick 
c*ll for a like alteration are Mat XI. 25, and XXVIII. 5, 
^ 52 V. 9, 13—16. 
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cause the expressions employed here are perfectly similar 
to those, by which the Hebrew prophets had formerly paint- 
ed the future condition of the Christian church*^. But no 
past period of time corresponds to the lofty symbol of the 
aposUe. To the fourth century, when the foundation of 
every future corruption was laid, they are doubtless inap- 
plicable. Surely the prelate's adaptation of the prophetic 
emblems is altogether forced and unnatural ; and, conceiv- 
ing it to be the necessary consequence of his interpretation 
of the sixth seal, I cannot but regard it as a very strong 
argument agsunst that interpretation, in addition to those by 
which it has already been combated. 

To prove that the passage under consideration cannot re- 
late to the time of Constantine, I will quote a passage froni 
the bishop of Bristol's own work against himself. *• After 
Constantine, the church,' says the prelate rather unguard- 
edly in another place, ^ was soon shaken and disturbed by 
heresies and schisms, by the incursions and devastations 
of the northern nations, by the conquering arms and pre- 
vailing imposture of the Saracens and afterwards of the 
Turks, by the corruption, idolatry, and wickedness, the 



53 See this argument enforced, and passages from the Hebrew prophets 
and the Apocalypse contrasted together in opposite columns, by Mr. Tay- 
lor of Portsmouth, in his Thoughu on the Grand Jfiostacy, p. 195 — ^205. As 
some persons, however, irom the loftiness of the language, may possibly 
be disposed to doubt, whether the passage is not rather applicable to heft- 
Ten than to earth ; I will, for their satisfaction, enumerate some of the 
most eminent of the commentators, who have conceived it to be descrip« 
tive of the stat6 of mankind in the latter. Such are Grotius and Ham- 
mond, Mede, More, and Vitringa, Goodwin (p. 55), Whiston and Jurieu, 
Pyle, Daubuz, and Sir I. Newton (p. 313). But if I am asked, whether 
there be no passage in the book of Revelation, indisputably announcing a 
future judgment or a future state, I appeal to the following verses (v. 13 
and 14) in ch. XX. And I tarn the dead, tmall and great, ttand before Gods 
and the booh v)ere opened: and another book voa* opened, vihich it the book of 
life : and the dead vtere judged out of thote things which v>ere varitten in the 
booh, according to their worh. And the sea gave up the dead rohich vjere in it ; 
and death and hell (that is, the grave) gave up the dead vthich tcere in them •■ 
and they were judged every man according to their vaorh. 
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usurpation, tyranny, and cruelty^ of the church of Rome**,' 
Yet, notwithstanding all this, the learned prelate hesitates 
not to maintain, that in the time of Constantine commenced 
that happy period, spoken of by the prophet, when the Chris- 
tian church, consisting of men of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, shaH hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more; neither shall the sun light on them nor any heat, 
but God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 

That this prophecy refers to the period, which will suc- 
ceed the downfal of Antichrist, is so obvious, that the 
opinion has obtained not only the suffrage of many learned 
modems ; but may claim the sanction of the most remote 
antiquity. It may be found in the writings of that cele* 
brated African Father, Tertullian, who flourished at the 
conclusion of the second century". 

That vast assemblage of persons, of whom the prophet 
has drawn this symbolic picture, appear arrayed in robes, 
which have been washed, and are of a pure white. Palms 
also they have in their hands. Now * a garment,' says 
Vitringa, Ms the symbol of the condition or state in 
which any one is.' The priests who sacrificed, as well 
among the Pagans as the Jews, were clothed in white. 
* Hence,' says Dr. Lancaster, * white garments, as being 
worn upon solemn festivals, were the tokens of joy and 
pleasure; as in Eccl. IX. 8;— /^ be clothed in xvhite signi- 
fies in the prophetic style to be pirosperous, and successful, 
and victorious ;' and * to put on clean garments after washing 
signifies freedom from oppression, care, and evil, together 
with honor and joy.' Civil liberty, and religious freedom, 
at length attain an universal prevalence ; and the great body 
of Christians are emancipated from the shackles of usurped 
authority and from the pressure of persecuting laws. Frpm 
Dr. Lancaster it may also be added, that * branches of palm 
trees are the symbol of joy after a victory, attended with 
antecedent sufferings ;' and that * hunger and thirst are the 

54 VoL III. p. 316. 

55 Scorpiace, adrersus Gnosticos^ c. XII. 
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symbols of affliction.' Great had been the sufferings of 
genuine Christians and of the true friends of mankind; 
but, at length, they are every where victorious over their 
enemies* 

They shall, it is said, serve God in his temple^ i* e. says 
Vitringa, ' in the communion of the true church**.' On the 
clause, occurring in the next verse, neither shall the sun 
light on them^ npr any heaty two or three suggestions may 
be proposed. Brief as it is, but containing a well known 
symbol'^, does it not directly intimate, that the monarchies 
of the world, as such,, are far from having a salutary ope- 
ration ; that, instead of shining with a friendly warmth, 
they bum with a pernicious heat ? Will it not by some be 
thought to imply, that the deliverance of mankind from 
regal oppression is One of the prime benefits, which they 
will enjoy in the millenniary state ? Since it declares, that 
no heat shall iig'ht upon theniy perhaps too it may be pro- 
nounced to be of a yet larger signification ; and to contain 
an assuraiice, that neither monarchs will continue to be a 
bane to human happiness, nor any other description of men 
whatever will be armed with a degree of authority, detri- 
mental to the true interest of society. 

Immediately after this animating description of the me- 
liorated condition of mankind, which is represented as 
already compaenced at the close of the sixth seal, the seventh 
seal is opened'*, a period of great length, but of which the 
prophet has not defined the extent. That the world will 
remain in the same happy staite of undisturbed tranquillity 
during the whole of that time, is the great truth which is to 
be deduced from the account of it''. Short as this account 



56 To the same purpose Dr. More says, • the ft?mj&/e signifies the church 
in its pure condition.' Myst. of Godliness p. 190. 

57 Vitringa has not omitted to remind the reader .of this verse, that hy 
tJie tun the princes of the world are to he understood. ^ 

58 VIII. 1. 

59 See this explanation of the seventh seal proved at large in Vitringa, 
though, indeed, he seems to have understood it of the universal Christian 
church, rather than of the world at large. Consult also Daubuz, p. 346, 
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is, (and there needcd^ot to be any new exhibition of hie- 
yo^Tphic emblems, since things were to continue as they 
were before represented to the apostle,) it conveys infbr- 
Tuation, not only of the first importance, but altogether 
differing from the past experience of mankind. Hitherto 
the church of Christ,- ever ainc^ its foundation, has been 
exposed to fluctuations and to calamities. Hitherto the 
progress of society has been often 'obstructed: has been 
sometimes retrograde. Hitherto no period of time has beeii 
exempt from the shock of revolutions and the prosecution 

of hostilities* 

The words, which close the prophetic description that 
was last cited, are these (vii. 17), and God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes; and this very expression occurs in 
eh. xiu, where St. John has given a striking representation 
ef the millennium, a presumption that both the descriptions 
are designed for the same period. 

With respect, however, to the latter of the two c^escrip- 
ti6ns it may be noted, previously to the allegation of the 
tl^ee principal verses, that it corresponds not in all respects 
to the introductory stage of that period, but to the state of 
things, which will, after a considerable period has elapsed, 
be established. The new symbolic heaven and new sym- 
bolic earth the prophet announces in the first verse of ch. 
xxi, and the passage has been already produced. The 3d, 
4th, and 5th verses are thus expressed : And I heard a ^reat 
vcice out of heavenj sayings behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men^ and he will dwell with them^^ and they shall be 
his people* And God himself shall be with them, and bf 
their God. And God shall wife away all tears frain their 
eyes ; and there shall be no more death^ neither sorrow^ nor 



347. That the last of the seals is predictire of the peace and prosperity 
tX the church, after the faU of Antichrist, was long ago observed by dif- 
ftrent commenuiors, and among others by the Venerable Bede, who 
flourished in tliis country as early as the seventh century. 

60 • I will dv^U among you, not other^^e than if I had fixed my tabtt- 
nacle in tiie midst of you.' Crellius in loe. 

Vol. H. 3A ^ 
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crying^ neither shall there be any mof-epain: for the former 
things are passed away* And he that sat upon the throne 
saidy behold^ I make all things new. And he said unto me^ 
write: for these words are true and faithful^*. 

^ Because of this felicity,' says Peganius, * all former 
troubles will be forgotten. There will be no more plagues, 
nor shall the Christians die an untimely death ; but, after a 
long life, by a gentle change be translated into the life to 
come*' By the expression, there shall be n'o more deaths is 
signified, says Crellius, that there will be no .more violent 
deaths ; for those few, which shall happen, will not be wor- 
thy of being included in the general account. ' In the 
Millennium,' says Daubuz on this verse, ^ they shall enjoy 
long the happy fruits of their holiness, and exchange, as it 
were insensibly, and without sorrow, their mortal flesh with 
a speedy hope and assurance to receive for it an immortal 
state of life^ ;' and * there shall be no anticipated deaths 
before the usual course of nature.' 

Of the causes, which, it may be expected, will, at a fu- 
ture distant period, contribute to prevent a sudden and 
premature dissolution, it is not difficult to anticipate some 
of the principal. 

Human life will rarely be endangered by the poisons of 
the mineral, vegetable, or animal kingdoms ; malignity will 
not administer them ; accident will seldom stumble upon 
them ; and, when they do touch the skin^ or enter the sto- 
mach, their fatal effects will generally be counteracted by 
the application of antidotes, which time has discovered to 



61 Of this verse the former part implies, that this will be a state of 
things on earth, which was once in a far different condition; the latter* 
that it will assuredly arrive. 

62 In y. 7, it is declared, he that owreonutk shall inherit all things ; and I 
mil be his God, and he shall be my son. On this Terse Peg^anius wntes» * the 
combat with flesh and blood, it is true, shall not cease, but the victory to 
those, who are in earnest, shall not be painfuL' Temptations there will 
be ; but he who conquers them wUl enjoy not merely the happiness, -^ich 
this world can impart, but that richer and more permanent inheritance, 
reserved for him in a higher sphepe of action. 
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be little less than infallible. Beasts of prey will be extir- 
pated; or they will be awed by the neighborhood and by the 
power of man. The inhabitants of every city will ^eep, 
unapprehensive of the dagger of the assassin ; such as travel 
the public, and such as pursue the most private, road, will 
alike be secure from the lawless assault of the robber ; and 
those, who traverse the trackless ocean, will navigate their 
ships, and conduct their traffic, without recurring to any 
measures of defence against the desperate enterprises of 

, die pirate. Capital pimishments will be annulled. Maxims 
of false honor will no longer give birth t© duelling, nor 
despair to suicide. Men will not be sacrificed, as obstinate 
heretics, or as expiator}* victims, at the suggestion of the 
bigot or the fanatic. From successive improvements in the 
structure and the management of ships ; from a more com- 
|>lete and accurate knowlege of seas, and rocks, and winds ; 

, from the practical precautions suggested by. the great ad- 
vances, which will doubtless be made in dectricity ; as well 
as from the ideas, which will generally prevail of the high 
value to be set on human life, and the criminality of a wan- 
ton exposure of it to the hazard of destruction; a hope 
may not irrationally be entertained, that the fury of the 
tempest will be disarmed of half its force, that the light- 
ning will lose much of its terrors, and that in consequence, the 
relics of ship-wrecked vessels will scarcely ever be cast even 
upon the most dangerous or the most commercial shores. 
The torch of civil dissention and of domestic treason will 
be extinguished ; and, the causes of the hostility of nations 
being annihilated, 6r their interfering interests being adjust- 
ed by mutual concession and amicable negotiation, no longer 
will thousands of the human race be collected together to 
slaughter each other, upon the field of battle, or upon the 
bosom of the deep. Nor will a pacific behavior be con- 
fined to those nations alone, which are entitled civilized. 
The various tribes of savages, that inhabit the less fre- 
quented climes, having undergone i, revolution in their 
manners and their situation, will relinquish the use of the ' 
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arrow and the spear, the batde-axe and the 3calpmg-kiiife« 
In the treatment of diseases, and in the cure of wouttds, 
ignorance and inexperience will cease to be a froitful source 
of the destruction of life ; and no longer will men be swept 
away in crowds by those contagious disorders, which cai« 
and skill are capable of remed}ring» Nor will they prenaa* 
Curely destroy themselves by a course of debauchery, or by 
habits of intoxication. 

Sorrow and pain, also, in comparison of the ascendant 
they formerly had upon the globe, may be said to be ex- 
cluded from it ; for with the former thing'Sj which ore, 
fussed awayy with Bad Government and False Religion, 
not only war, discord, and pestilence will, in a great de- 
gree, be banished from the worlds but also those other 
evils which naturally flow from the same sources, sloth 
and ignorance, hypocrisy and persecution, superstiticm and 
infidelity, excessive poverty and intemperate labor. 
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Anglo-Saxons, their devastations and conquest of the southern 
part of Britain, vol. 3, 56, 57, 62 ; effects produced by their 
conversion to Christianity, vol. 2, 295^ 296. 

Antichrist, sigi^cation of the term, vol. 1, 9, 161 ; marks of, vol. 
1, 212, 215 ; the destruction of all antichristian authority over 
the conscience foretold, vol. 1, 168,203 — 207. vol.2, 147—151. 

Apocalypse, why so called in the opinion of Vitringa, vol. 1, 20; 
when written, vol. 1, 21 ; precautions taken for its preservation, 
vol. 1, 38 ; attested by very early writers, vol. 1, 20—22, 196; 
early commented upon, vol. 1, 21, 25; whenae its genuineness 
Was denied by some as &r back as the fbiuth and fifth centuries, 
vol. 1, 33, 95 ; testimonies of learned modems in &vor of its 
authenticity, vol. 1, 20^-^21, 24 — 26. yol. 2, 188; designs of it 
in the opinion of Lowman and Vitringa, vol. 1, 71 ; advantages 
which have resulted from it, vol. I, 27—30, 197; whence its 
usefidness may be es^pected to be hereafter more conspicuouSf 
vol. 1, 29, 303. vol. 3, 157 > causes of its obscurity, vol. 1, 30, 
SI, 39, 40; on some t^ the methods for removing its obscurityi 
voU 1, 33*»36, 70 ; the diyersity of opinions among its inter- 
preters not a sufficient reason for its rejection, vol. 1, 36, 27, 36, 
37, 299 ; is made up of two parts, vol. 1,. 36 ; some account of 
the first part, vol. 1, 36, 38 ; the checks provided in it against 
the fancy of an expositor, vol. 1, 35, 39 ; copiousness and par- 
ticularity of its predictions, vol. 1, 72, 196, 197 ; many of its 
predictions relate to political events, vol. 1, 40, 43 ; contains 
contemporaneoua predictions, and sometimes represent the same 
event by different symbols, vol. 1, 39^ 363—- 264: many of 
its symbols borrowed from Daniel, vol. 1, 50. vol. 2, 3, whence 
the language of symbols were etnployed in it, vol. 1,*31, .^3, 
36, 40. 

Arabs, the peculiarities of thdr situation and character supposed 
to be foretold in Geaeus, vol. 2, 108*-«123 ; supposed to be re- 
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feifed to by Danieh vol. 2, 103; their eKtenuve depredations 
fiwetold by St. John, vol. 1, 138— « 139 ; always engi^ed in do- 
mestic and foreign hostilities, voL 2, 110, 114, 12] ; their per- 
sonal freedom, vol.3, 110, 111, 119, 122; their national inde- 
pesdence, vol. 2, 205, 114, 115, 119, 122, 133; their country 
often invaded, vol. 2, 114, .115; extent and rapidity of their 
conquests, vol. 1, 138, 139; their primitive manners still re^ 
tained, vol. 2, 110, 111, 119— «1 22; nature of the studies in 
Tvhich they engaged, voj. 2, 305, 306 ; length of the period 
wherein literature flourished among them, vqI. 2, 305, 306. 

Arians, cruel treatment of them in the fourth century, vol. 1, 187. 

Aristotle, the great authority he obtained in the schools in the dark 
ages, vol. 2, 314, 315. 

Armies of antiquity, those of small countries often very numerous^ 
vol. 2, 242, 243. 

Amulph of Orleans, his statement respecting Antichrist, vol. \] 
201, 203. 

Arts fine, decline 'of them in the Roman empire, vol 2, 307—31 1, 

Astronomy, the n^agnificent vieurs it suggests respecting the pro- 
bable multitude of worlds the virtuous are successively to enter, 
vol.2, 188, 189. 

Athos Mount, monasteries of, formerly possessed of great literary 
treasures, vol. 2, 302. 

Attila, his mighty conquests and devastati<xis, vol. 2, 62, 115, 116^ 

Austria, house of, circumstanpes that thr^ten its downfal, vol, 
2, 102. 

Babylon, prophecies relative to, voh*l, 294^ 295. vol. 2^ 86<^88. 

Babtlo99 symbolic, prophecies relative tp, vol. 1, \95y 206, 211. 
vol. 2, 86, 88, 142, 143, 151. 

Barbarians some of the great effects produced by those who over- 
ran the Roman empire enumerated, vol. 1, 55, 56^ 60, 65, 67^ 
287, 288, 306 ; the different causes ivhich prompted their de^ 
Aructive inroads, vol. 2, 63. 

Baptism, false notions of, have been very mischievous, vol. I, 176. 

*Barbauld, Mrs. extracts from, vol. 2, 275—277, 284— ,286, 293 
295. 

Barcochebas, account of^ vol. 2, 203. 

Basnage, extracts from, vol. 2, 204, 216, 222, 226, 237, 

Batou, this general traverses with his five hundred thousand horse, 
a fourth part of the globe's circumference, vol. 2, 1 1 6-p^1 1 8. 
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Beast, two-homed, of whom emhleinatic, toI. ^ 46, 58, 60» 158, 

357 ; acoount of the prophecies.relatiTe to, Tol. 1, 43, 65> 357, 

362, 963, 374, 375, 3/8. rcA. 3, 154, 155. 
Beast, teti*honied, of whom emblematic, irol. 1, 44, 45, 47, 60, 

158 ;««account of the prophecies relative to, vol. 1, 43, 56,--371, 

378. vd. 9, 154-^157, 158. » 

Beat that asccndeth otu ^ the MtomleMM fut, this fidsely translated 

passage escplaioed, vol. ), 47»««49, 77. vot. 3, 349. 
Beasts, iidid, in what respects they resemble tjrfanmcd painces, 

vol. 1, 347-N«353. 
Benevolence^ a principal topic of the gospel, vol. 3, 377, 337, 
Bernard, St. his statement relative to the Papal see,* voL I, 303, 

303.' 

Bemier, commendation ^f, and extract from Vol. 3, 330-^31* 
Bishops, in some penods greatiy distinguished themselves as the 

friends of humanity, and peace, vol* 3, 321-1333. See Fre^ 

lates. 
Bishops of the fourth century, thdr usurpations, contentions, and 

vices, vol. 1, 173--»175, 183, 183, 184, 191 \ vrere exempted 

from every tax, vol. 1, 174. 
Blackbume, archdeacon, extracts from vol. 1, 167, 319, 333. 
]lA«9^/tu#, meaning o^ vol. 1, 16, 53. 
Books, scarcity of them in the dark ages, vol. 8, 399, 391, 392 \ 

materials for writing them also scarce, vol. 3, 394,. 395. 
Brenius, extracts from, vol. 1) 353; vol. 3, 90, 148, I64m« 

165. 

Britain, its southern provinces overrun by bartMirians in the fourth 
century, vol. 2, 56, 57 ; their subjugation by the Saxons, vol 3, 
61— .63. 

British constitiition, the fneedpm belonging to it, whom attribute^ 

by Hume, vol. 3, 398. 
Bryant, Jacob Mr. extract from, v6L 2, 135, 126, 219, 
Bucer, a persecutor, vol, 1,296. 

Buchan, earl of, quotations from, vol. 1, 247. vd. 3, 303. 
BtTRNET, Dr. Thomas, extracts from, vol. 2, 162, 263,343^ 

abridged account of that part of his Theory of the Earthy which 

relates to events yet future, vol 2, 327— -347. 
Butler, bisl^op, extracts from, vol. 1, 303, 304. vol. 3, 143 ; see ah^ 

preface. 
Calmucks, transnjigration of them, vol. ?, 253. 



Calvin, hit reproof of princes^ voL 1, 54. . 

Caaon X^aw, obseryation» on the introduction of it into Europe, vol. 
2, 824, 325. 

Caracalla, one of the principal authors of the decline of the Ro- 
man empire, vol. 2, 308. 

Cashmere, pardculars relative to its situation and inhabitants, vol. 
2, 230,221. 

Catholics, Roman, those of Bristol prevented from erecting a 
chapel there, vbL 1,929 

Chandler, bishop, extracts from, vol. 1, 73, 292. vol. 2, 4—6, 8, 
ir, S^Or^ 208, 260. 

Charity, the pracdce of this virtue greatly promoted by Ch]:istiam- 
ty, vol. 2, 328. 

Charles V. his cruelties in the Netherlands, vol. 1, 55. 

Ch^es I. politic conduct of his friends, voL 1, 233. 

Charles II. the honor recently paid to his memory, vol. 2, 35 1, 
352. ^ 

China, its northern provinces subdued by Zingis^ vol. 2, 1 16, 255 ; 
conquered by his descendants, vol. 2, 117; its invasion planned 
by Tamerlane, vol. 2, 118. 

Christ, appears to have made frequent reference* to the prophe- 
phecies of Daniel, vol. 1,5, 163, 187 ; predicted the destruction 
of the oppressive monarchies and aristocracies of the world, vol, 
d, 35, 43, some of his predictions commented upon, vol. 2, 34, 
47, 159, 194, 262—268, 269, 272; the ojHnion that he will de- 
scend to reign upon earth at the commencement of the millen- 
nium combated, vol. 2, 126—^68, 272--274 ; the friendly solid- 
tude he displayed in behalf of the poor; vol. 2, 274, 275 ; the 
great reformer of the age in which he* lived, vol. 2, 286. 

ChrUt'^ second comings what the expression means, and what is 
the period referred to, vol. 1, 169. ^vol. 2, 163, 164, 190,261 — 
268. 

CnaisTiANtTV, &vorable to freedom, vol. 1, 215. vol. 2, 274, 

\ 341 ; to peace, vol. 2, 276, 277, 318, 319, 322, 323 5 to virtue, 
vol. 2, 367, 368, 315—317 ; to courage, vol. 2, 278, 336—341 ; 
to learning, vol. 2, 267— .298, 301—314, 320, 321; its rapid 
propagali<«i supposed to be foretold in the first seal, vol. 2, 50 ; 
in the fourth century differed little in its external appearance 
from paganism, vd, 1, .179 ; revolutions it underwent in the first 
six centuries, vol. 1, 194. vol.- 2, 69, 70^ 72 ; enumeration of the 
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countries in which the belief of it has been particulariy or com* 
pletely sobverted, vol. 3) 70 ; causes which c(Hitri.buted to occa- 
sion its decay or extinction in these'countries^ vol. 1, 194. vol. 2| 
54 ; the decline of learning falsely attributed t6 it. vol. 2, S05— 
315 ; what arethe* great principles it inculcates, vol. 1, 314, 215. 
voL 2, 273, 274 ; its operation in a great degree alent iaxd im- 
percepdble, vol. 2, 316, 317; has been productive of happy 
effects in laws and pubUc instituti<»s, vol. 2, 326--329 ; has been 
greatly corrupted, vol. 2, 3 ) 5, S19, 320 ; its re%ious services 
oSten prostituted to sancticoi the sheddingof blood ; vd. 2, 276 
never the proper "and primary cause of wars, vol. 2, 318---320 
does not &vor the doctrine of non-resistance, vol. 2, 279— «282 
its truth to be judged of 'from the whole of the evidence in &vor 
taken together, vol. ^ 302 ; the support it recdves &om pro- 
phecy, vol. 1, 279*28, 196, 197; the frequent contemplation of 
its evidences important to moral conduct, vol. 1, 306, 307 ; it^ 
universal spread foretold, vol. 2, 259. 

Chrisdans, primitive, account of^ vol. 2, 315, 316. 

Chrysostom, opinions o^ vol. 1, 176, 181, 186* vol. 2,41, 177, 19Q, 
199, 214. 

Church-Lands, not unalienable, vol. 2, 151. 

Churches, in the fourth century resembled the Pagan temples, vo^ 
1, 178 ; had lighted lamps in the day-dme, vol 1, 179; 

Circassia, penetrated by the arms of the MogiMs, vol. 2, 117; 
slaves purchased there, vol. 2, 134, 135. 

Clapping hands, a practice prevalent in churches in the fourth ooi- 
tury, vol. I, 175. 

Clark, Dt. Samuel, extracts from, vol. 1, 294—296. vol. 2, 79, 169, 
199, 237. 

Classics, the study of, favorable to freedom, vol. 2, 304, 305 ; the 
most valuable of them preserved, vol. 2, 290 ;. to whom the 
preservation of them owing, vol. 2, 2^1, 292, 294, 301— .305 
321 ; the happy effects produced by the study of them in the 
nations of modem Europe, vpl. 2, 304 ; circumstances in which 
they. were almost all written, vol. 2^ 306, 307. 

Clayton, bishop, extract from, vol. 1, 216. 

Clovis, his cruelty and uncommon success, vol. 1, 135. 

Commentators, in general touch the political predictions of St 
John with a very cautious hand, vol. 1, 40, 43 ; most of them 
great imitators, vol. 2, ^0. 
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Commons,' house of, its- represen^tion too popular in the opinion 
of bp. Newtwi, vcd. 1, 128. 

Const ANTiNE,t>retended cause of his conversion, vol. 1, 164 ; his 
vanity, vol.2, 310; proofsof.his cruelty, vol. 165, 187; other 
circumstances or remarks relative to him, vol. 1, 163, 164, 
166, 174, 176, 178, 181, 183, 185, 189, 190, 194. vol. 2, 156, 
73,74. * 

Constantine, arch of, circumstances respecting, vol. 2, 3 1 1.. > 

Constantinople, battle in that city between the Arians and Catho- 
lics, vol* 1, 192. . . 

Constantius, particulars relative to his reign, vol. 1, 182, 1^3, 185^ 
191, 192. voL2, 56— .58. 

Courtiers, how characterised by bishop Hurd, vol. 1, 233, 234, 
235. 

Credulity, remarkable instances o^ voL 3, 230, 231, 234. See sdso 
note 14, inpre&ce. 

Cressener, Dr. quotations frbm, vol. 1, 15, ?1, 26, 44, 50, 63, 100, 
144> 145, 159, 164, 175. yol. 3, 20. 

Croyland, abbey of, particulars respecting, vol. 2, 298. 

D^rmoTM, meaning pf the word, vol. 1, 140. 

Damasus, the in&mous meians he employed to gain the see of 
Rome, vol. 1, 174. 

Daniel, the prophet, &cts respecting him) vol. 2, 2, 3. 

Daniel, the book of, circumstances in favor of its authenticity, 
vol. 2, 1—^3, 15 ; why written partly in Chaldeeand partly in 
Hebrew, vol. 2, 2*; in connexion with the Apocalypse exhibits^ 
in the^ opinion of bp. Newton, ' a series of the most important 
events rec6rded in history, voL 1, 7K 72. 

Daubuz, some account of, vol. 1, 67, 68; extracts from vol. 1, 
45, 47, 49, 53, 58, 59, .75, 82, 109, 111, 112, 114> 118, 120 
127, 131,143, 146, 158, 199, 247, 153, 259^ 261, 266, 270, 276,' 
277. vol. 2, 73, 270, 276, 277,,349, 350, 355, 356, 370. 

Day, what it frequently signifies in prophecy, vol. 1, 114, il5, 
. 261. vol. 2, 16, 17, 258. 

I^ay tf the Lord, meaiung of the expressions vol. 1, 261. vol; 
2, 95. 

Deaths, violent, reasons for supposing that they will be far less fre- 
quent hereafter than they now are, vol. 2, 360—363, 370—372. 

Despotism, though administered by the t)^ and wisest princes, 
productive of very injurious effects, vol. 2, 307. 



Ooctrinesi how the truth of them was prbved in tiie fimith cox* 
tniy^YoL 1) 75,76. 

Donatbtiy how treated, yol« 1, 186. 

Dreamob treatises upon the art of interpreting them useful in the 
illustration of prbphecf, vol. 1, 34—36 ; this art, and the belief 
that dreams were profrfiedc, received countenance from some of 
the wisest ancients, vol. 1, 35. 

Earth, conflagradon of it, Dr. fiumef s ideas relative to it, v6L. 2, 
344-^46. 

Edwards, Dr. Thomas, extracts from, vol. 2, 159, 160, 185, 186. 

Ecclesiastics, different ways in which they have been serviceable 
to mankind, vol. 2, 286—298, 301, 302—304, 305, 326, 331—. 
333. See priests.' 

Ecclesiastical tyranny, many circumstances relative to, foretold by 
St. John, vol. 4,42,43, 57—75. See Hierarchies. 

Ecclesiasdcal jurisdiction, at one period courted as a privilege, vol. 
2, 325, 326. 

Egypt, prrophecy relative to, vol. 2, 123 — 139 ; difficult pf access 
vol ,2, 125, 126; its climate healthy, vol. 2, 128, 129; once 
renowned for its wisdom^ vol. 2, 126 ; deprived of its liberties in 
a great degree by the patriarch Joseph, vol. 1,5; ccmquered by 
the Persians, voL 1, 34, 124 ; by the Arabs, voL 1, 138 ; by the 
Turks) vol 2, 105, 106 ; by other nations, vol. 2, 130, 131 ; has 
been subject to fordgners more than one and twenty hundred 
years, vol. 2, 124 ; produced the first monastic societies,' vol. 1, 
181 ; contains a connderable number of And>'s, vol. 2, 121 ; ex- . 

' treme diminution of its inhabitants, vol. 2, 131 ; its peasantry 
now hardy and brave, vol. % 129, 130 ; its lands and every thing 
suffered to fall into decay, vol. 2, 134 — 135 ; its present inhabit 
tants the victims of oppressitm, vol. 2, 136, 137 ; a prey to 
fiimine iathe years' 1784, and 1785, vol 2, 136, 137; their or- 
dinary food and habitations, vol. 2, 136. 

jS/^r/, meaning of the term, vol. 2, 271, 361, 362. 

Emulation, how excited in Europp, vol. 2, 303, 305, 320, 321 ; 
admkable effects of, vol. 2, 322, 323. 

England, scarcity of books there i9 the uxth centtiry, vol. 2, 389, 
291 ; means employed to encourage learning there in some of 
the following Centuries, vol. 2, 295, 299 ; an eminent i»t>moter 
of civil liberty, vol." 2, 3^9, 300 ; to whom the freedom of its 
constitution is attributed by Hume vol. 2, 298. 
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Erasmus, encomium of vol, 3, SOS. 

Eternity, speculations respecting, vol. 2, 188. 

Ev ANSON, Mr. extracts from, vol I, 51 — 53, 62, 65, 161«-»164, 
168, 304, 210, 243. vol. 2, 188. 

European states, advantageous circumstances in vrhich they are 
I^ced, vol. 3, 333— •SSe. 

Eusebius, of Csesarea, sometimes censurable vol. 1, 176, 188^ 189; 
carried away mth a fi^dness for monarchism, vol. 1$ 181. 

Ever and every the expt^ssion how limited ; vol. 1, 370. vol. 3, 
368, 369. 

Faith, admits of degrees, vol. 1, 306. 

Falsehood regarded in the fourth century as a lawful method of 
promoting the interests of the church, vol. 1, 181. 

Famine, generally followed by pestilence, vol. 3, 61, 64, 66, 67. 

Fasting, with what view performed in the fourth century and in 
what manner vol. 1, 180. 

Fathtr<t sense in which the word is sometimes used, vol. 1, 341. 

Fathers, or primitive writers of the church, what is the fair mode 
of estimating their merits or defects, vol. 3, 391. 

Faustus, enveighs against the superstitions of the orthodox, vol. 1, 
179. 

Fleming, Mr. Robkrt, some account of him, vol. 1, 4, 5, ex- 
tracts from him, vol. 1, 1«^^. vol 3, 81, 83 his sentimetits on 
the fourth vial examined, vol. 1, 3^-^13, 149, 156, 157. 

Fourth century, account of its corruptions, vol. 1, 156, 157, 
171—195. 

Francs, the probability of a revolution in that country grounded 
upon a paMcular passage of the Apocalypse, by Mr. Laughlan 
Taylor, vol. 1, 78, Mr. Willson, vol. 1, 79 ; Mr. Whiston, vol. 
1, 79; Dr. Thomas Goodwin, vol. I, 80; M. Jurieu, vol. I, 
88—93; an anonymous French commentator, vol. 1, 95, 96, 
98, 99; Dr. Cressener, vol. 1, 100; an anonymous EngBsh 
conmientator, vol. 1. 100u-«I03 ; Dr. Gill, vol. 1, 133 ; and by 
Vitringa, vol. 1, 103, 104; not antecedently improbable that 
this event is pointed out by St. Jolm, vol. 1. 7 If 73; arguments 
which may be alleged in support of this interpretation vcrf. 1, 73, 
76, 77, 96 — ^98, 101—131 the extent of France greater in the 
^xth century than at present, vol. 1, 135; scarcity of books 
there in the dark ages, vol. 3, 39 1 ;Thas produced a great num- 
ber of persons, who have encountered persecution in defence of 
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their religion than any other country, vol, I, 84, 88 j Europe 
greatly indebted to this country for the Ught, which first aroac 
. in it on the subject of reUgion and the papal usurpations, vol. U 
86, 87 ; itself much indebted to England for its speculative no- 
tions in favor of freedom, vol.3, 399, 300; rendered in acon- 
siderable degree inquidtive by the Protestant Reformation voL 2, 
333 ; its example likely hereafter to produce a grt»t effect on 
the nations of Europe, vol. 3, 13, 354, 355, 
Franks, their depredations and conquests, vol. I, 135- vol. 2, 56. 
FuMnoM, the cause o^ destined to meet an ob«dnatc i^^stancc 
from the two imperial courts, vol. 2, 101, 102 ; assisted by Chris^ 
danity, vol I, 215, vol. 3,374r--.34U 
Feei^ch REVOLUTiow/some of the causea of it, vol 1, 10—13, 
899^301 ; what class of persons have been principal sufferers 
in it, vol. I, U9 ; some of those who powerfuUy contributed to 
it, ecclesiasdcs, vol. 2, 332 ; some of the reasons to Recount for 
the crimes by which it has been stained, sec note 5, in prefeee. 
French monarchy, rose rapidly into power, vol. I, 135 ; hunnliaT 
tkn of it expected by Mr. Flemmg, vol. 1, 3 ; how far its expen, 
diture surpassed its income, vd. 1, 13, 
French emigrants, conduct of many of them, vol. 1, 17 — 19, 
French emigrant princes, their lofty language, vol. 1, Tj Q. 
Gentiles, meaning of the term, vol. 2, 74, 145, 
George of Cappadocia, his vices, vol, 1 » 183. 
Germany, gre^t number of books published there, vol.2, 101, 103. 
Gibbon, Mr. extracts from, vol 1, 55, 135, 176, 191, 192, 21. 
vol?, 49, 53,54,56, 66,67, 74, U0--114, 116, 120, 121.^ 
123, 185, 250fr^353, 2^9, 300, 304-^.306, 307—310, 312. 320, 
321,323 
Gladiatorial shows, particulars respecting, vol. 3, 327, 328. 
God the Qr^t Day of, the expression ^xplsdned, vol. 1, 26 IJ 
Gog and Magog, reasons in support of the conjecture, that they 

signify the Tartars, vpl ?, 146— »356, 
Goodwin, Dr. Thomas, some account of, vol I, 80, 
Goths, thw devastations, vol, 2, 56, 58—- .60, 66, 67. 
Greece^ ancient, cities of, the circumstances of advantage in which 

they were placed, vol. 2, 322, 333. . 
Preek, knowlege of it nearly extmct among the Latins in the 1 3.ft 
^eiptury, yol. 2, 289. 
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Gregory the Great, his statement respecting Andthtist, vol. 1, 
301, 203. 

ftadrianople) the battle of, circumstances relative to, \ph 2, 59. 

Hartley, Dr. extracts from, vol. 1, 207, 232, 285, 291, 303-^ 
305, 179,2-15, 240, r23. 

Hebrew Scriptures, arguments in favor of their authenticity, 
vol. 1, 280, 285, 291.^334 ; means which may he employed to 
elucidate them, vol. 1, 292— .29*4. 

Henry VIH. conduct of, vol. 1, 125, 162. 

Heretics, infamous laws against them, vol. 1, 1$6, 189 ; Aeir treat- 
ment in the fourth century, vol. 1, 186—190; in what light 
viewed by some of the reformers, vol. I, 226. 

Hermanric, his extensive sw^y, vol. 2, 57. 

Herodotus, his statements respecting Egypt, Vol. 2, 127, 128, 
131. 

Hierarchies, antic rristi an, how eihblamatized in prophecy, 
vol. I, 196, 200, 205 ; the obligation there is to quit them, vol. 
1, 204, 205 ; their destructipn foretold, vol. 1, 203—209, 274— 
279; vol. 2, 142 — 152. 

Hierarchies, Protestant, shewn to be antichristian, vol. 1, 
168, 169, 207, 217,232; resemble in various respects the church 
of Rome, vol. 1, 168, 193, 194, 198 — 201, 208, 210, 211, 221 
•>— 234 ; have in some respects been more censurable than even 
the church of Rome, vol. 1, }67, 209. 

Hieroglyphics, some circumstances relating to, Vol. t, 33, 34, 67* 
vol. 2, 38. 

Hindost^, conquered by Tamerlane, vol. 2, 118;. circumstances 
fevoring the conjecture that the ten tribes were situated on the 
borders of this country, vol. 2, 21^—223, 225—232, 233. 

History, its great importance in enabling the inquirer to form an 
accurate estimate of the value of that evidence in fevor of Re- 
velation, which is derived from prophecy, vol. 1, 71, 72, 140— « 
142,294,295,304. 

History of the middle ages, the modems indebted to the monks fin* 
their knowlege of it, vol. 2, 293. 

Hoadly, bishop, quotation fVom, vol. 1, 209, ^)0. 

Hobbes, extract from, vol. 2, 305. 

Holy fieopley meaning of the term, vol. 2, 27, %9, 

Holy water, introduced in the fourth century, vol. 1, 178; 

Horace, passage in one of his odes having a double sense, vol. 5, 85. 
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I{orees, multitude of> a great evil) vol. 2, 155. 

Hume^ David, the observations he has alleged against the people 
exercisine; their rights censured by bp. Hurd, vol. 1, 237—239 ; 
his account of a joint production of Warburton and Hurd) 
vol. 1,340. 

Hungary, laid waste by the Tartars, vol. 2, 117. 

Huns, their devastations, vol 3, 61, 63. 

Hunting, singular mode of conducting it in Tartary, vol. 2, 253. 

Hu&D, Bishop, his sentiments as a man and conduct as a bishop 
at variance, vol 1, 231, 243-.-25^ ; extracts from, vol. 1, 27, 
31, 35, 39, 139, UO, 321, 223, 23?— .240, 256, 295, 296, 303^ 
304, vol. 3, 22, 24, 76, 83—84, 181, 182, 202, 303, 305, 206, 
256,263,275,281. 

Hypocricy* particularly prevalent in the fourth century, vol. 1, 189 ; 
circumstances productive of it, vol. 1, 194, 195* 

Jerom, CMieof the most learned of the &thers, vol. 1, 174, 175 ; 
abusive to his antagonists, a fanatical applouder of celibacy, vol. 
1, 179, 181. 

Jerusalem, vices of the inhabitants in the fourth century, vol. 1, 
182 ; by whom successively possessed, vol. 2, 206, 208, 209. 

Jews, their government originally democratic, vol. I, 277; re- 
marks on their character in ancient times, vol. 1, 290 ; the pre- 
cautions they took to preserve their sacred writings uncoiTupted, 
vol. 1, 28.% 284; the great mistake into ^ which they fell re- 
specting the Mesuah, vol. 2, 163, 167 ; by whom attacked and 
oppressed prior to the Cliristian xra, vol. 2, 210, 211 ; their 
great sufferings under the Romans, vol. 3, 196, 198 ; oppressed by 
the Christians in ttie fourth century, vol. 1, 196, 197; subse- 
quent persecutions and calanfiities, vol. 3, 204, 320, 230, 231 ; 
have been deluded by numerous impostors, vol.2, 230, 237; 
Usl^ Kidder's illiberal sentiments with respect to them, vol* 2, 
339, 241 ; enumeration of the countries in which they are prin- 
cipally settled, vol. 2, 242, 243 ; many of them in Spain and 
Portugal conceal their race and sentiments, yoL 3, 235, 236 ; 
what is known respecting the past fate, of the Ten Tribes, vol. 3, 
315,216, 219; conjecture respecting the present situation of 
ihose tribes, vol. ^, 216—229 ; prophecies relative to their dis- 
persion and wretched situation, vol. 2, 195, 196, 198, 201, 202 
prophecies relative to their future restoration, vol. 2, 205-— ^15 
circumstances fipkvoring their return to Judea, vol. 2, 241, 242 
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conjectures relative to the causes which may perhaps contribute 

to it, Tol. 2, 243 — 245. 
Imitation, necessary to the artist, vol. 2, 304, 305. 
Impostors, Jewish, account of, \ol. 2, 230—237. 
Inconsistency, bishops Kurd and Ne>\ t m furnish an example of, 

to!. 1,320, 2-1,2 7, 24?. 
Infidelity, observations on, vol. 2, 199, SOI ; among what descrip- 
tion of persons it principally prevailed in France, vol. 1,16. 
Inquiry, freedom of, connexion between political and religious, 

voh 3, 331— «333; sinccirity, ingeniously vindicated in bishop 

Hurd*8 Dialogues, vol. 1, 338 — 241. 
Interpretations of prophecy, some means hinted at for forming a 

probaUe judgment respecting their truth or falshood, vol. 1, 42, 

73. 
Joachim of Calabria, his statement respecting Antichiist^ vol. 1, 

202, 203. ^ 
John, St particulars respecting him, vol. 1, 22 — 25 
Jones, Sir William, extract from, vol. 2, 2 1 6, 2 1 7 
JoRTiN, Dr. extracts, from, vol. 1, 34, 35, 175> 179, 181, 185—^ 

187, 188—190, 209, 216, 287,288. vol. 3, 73, 80, 85, 86, 258 

26a,290— 293, 315; 
Joseph, the patriarch, his political conduct in the latter part of his 

life highly censurable, vol. 1, 4, 5. 
Josephus, statements borrowed from him, vol. 1, 286. vol. 2, 1, 181, 

196—198. 
Irenxus, curious quotation from, vol. 2, 358. 
Isaiah, his style characterised, vol. 2, 86 ; the period in which he 

lived, vol. 3, 87 ; eminent for the clearness of his prophecies 

relative to the kingdom and dispensation of the Messiah, vol. 2, 

81,87,94,96,360,361. 
Tales qf the aea^ that expression explained, vol. 2, 7Sy 76. 
Israelites, warned against having a king, vol. 1, 5. 
Italy, its miserable state during a large part of the fourth and 

fifth centuries, vol. 3, 61,62, 64 — 67; the centre of arts and the 

promoter df literature among the nations of modem Europe 

vd. 2, 294, 296, 302 — 304. 
Judea, its ancient population, vol. 2, 241. 
Julian, his account of the persecutions carried on in the reign of 

his predecessor, vol. 1, 192; his declaration to the citizens of 

Antioch in favor of frugality, vol. 3, 53, 54. 
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JuBi£09 M. account of^ vol. 1, 84, 85, 92, 103; extracts from, 
vol. If 84, 88~95, 121, 254 — 255,256. vol. 2, 11, 12, 22$^ 
348. 

Justkiian, his arbitrary and persecuting conduct, vol. 2, 20 — ^22 ; 
his reig;n very calamitous, vol. 2, 63, 64. 

Kidder, bishop) his illiberal ad\ice respecting the Jews, v<d. 2, 239 
.-^41. 

The kingdom of Godj or kingdom of Heaven^ meaning of the ex- 
pressions, vol. 2, 162, 163, 174, 175. 

Kings, censured by Dr. Owen, vol. 1, 55, 56, 26iS; vol. 2, 149; 
their power of destroying most effectual, vol. 2, 63, 64 ; what 
the king of Prussia says respecting them, vol. 2, 1 53.. 

Knowlbge, what circumstances obstruct the cultivation of it, 
vol. 3, 270 ; the great effects it has produced, and is likely to 
produce, in the political world, vol. 1, 254, 255. 

itfifMf the meaning it sometimes has, vol. I, 147. • 

Lactantius, his mode of interpreting prophecy, vol. 2, 357, 358. 

Lancaster, Dr. his symbolical Dictionary valuable, vol. 1, 35, 36. 

Language, Hebrew, particulars relative to, vol. I, 293. 

Languages, modem European, in what maimer they have been im- 
proved, vol. 3, 304, 305. 

Labdnbb, Dr. extracts from, vol. 1, 21— C3, 184, 188, 194; vol. 
2,3, 165, 166. 

Latter timea^ period so called in prophecy, thought to be probably 
approaching by Sir I. Newton, and Dr. Hartley, vol. 1, 205. 
vol.2, 157, 158. 

Learkiicg, not always rewarded, vol. 1, 67, 68 ; decline of it in 
Europe to what causes to be attributed, vol. 2, 305 — 315 ; C hiis- 
tianity fevorable to it, vol. 2, 287— .99, 301~3I5, 320, 321. 
See Literature. 

Leechman, Dr. his behaviour on his death-bed, vol. 2, 328 ; ex- 
tracts from, vol. 2, 334—^41. 

LiBBRTT, POLITICAL, may be expected to be pix)gressive in its 
course, vol. 3. 13, 14; its progress assisted by Christianity^ 
voL I, 215, 216, vol. 3, 274—341. * 

Libraries, particulars respecting, vol. 3, 289, 290—293, 296—298, 
301— »303. 

Lightfbot, Dr. extracts from, vrf. 2,35a-.352. 
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Literature, danger of its complete destruction, in the dark 
ages, vol. 2, 287—296 ; state of it in Germany, vol. 2, 101, 
102. 

Longevity of those who live in the period of the millenniam fore- 
told, vol. 2, 360 — 363, 370 — 372. 

Lord's supper, compulsory mode of administering it, vol. 1, 191, 
192. 

Lorenzo de Medicis, his exertions in favor of literature, vol. 2 , 

302. 
Louis, XIV. conduct of, vol. 1, 1 17, 134. 
Lonis XVL found himself obliged to invite the people of France 

to accomplish a change, vol. 1, 13, 13, 90. 
LowMAN, Mr. extracts from, vol. 1, 49, 70, 78, 158, 159, 197, 199, 

262, 273. vol. 2, 53, 350, 353, 353. 
Lu(hvic7i8i supposed by some commentators to be denoted by the 

number 566, vol. 1, 131—136. 
Macedonius, a violent persecutor, vol. 1, 191—193. « 

MahOmetanism, causes which paved the way for it, vol. 1, 194. 

vol. 2, 55, 69, 70 ; its sects very numerous, vol. 3, 313, 314. • 
Maimonides, Moses, particulars respecting, vol. 2, 38. 
M AM ALU KES, their, or^in, vol. 2, 132 ; their plumber kept up not 

by marriage, but by the purchase of Asiatic slaves, vol, 2, 133 ; 

limitation of their power by the Turks, vol. 2, 132 ; great in<* 

crease of it during the present century, vol. 2, 132; their op«> 

pressions, vol. 2, 132, 133, 135*— .137; their robust health, vol. 

2, 132, 133 ; their valor and personal eJtpertness, vol. 2, 138. 
Man of Silly meaning of the words, vol. 1, 161 ; prophecy relating 

to, vol. 1, 160U-.169, 193, 194. 
Manicheans, their treatment in thie fourth cei^tury, vol. I, 187. 
Mankind, when most happy, vol. 2, 49 ; visibly diminished in 

the reign of Justinian, vol- 2, 63, 64* 
Manuscripts, particulars relative to valuable collections of, vol. 3, 

o02— p04 ; in what manner and by whom they were formerly 

written, vol. 2, 295, 298. 
Martin of Tours, his character, vol. 1, 188. 
Martyrs, their prior resurrection, an opinion not founded in scrip- 
ture, vol. 2, 352*^354 ; festivals ( in honor of them numerous in 

the fourth century, vol. 1, 178, 131, 182. 
Masorites, their minute diligence, vol. Ij 383. 
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Mathematiciansy iQ the second and several subsequent centuries 

unjustly classed with astrolc^rs, vol. 3> 311. 
Mecca, caravan of, circumstances respecting, vol. 2, 105, 112, 

113. 
Mede, Joseph, circumstances relative to, vol. 1, 39— -43, 57; 
vol* 3, 34, 194; extracts from, vol. 1, 8, 20, 44, 169, 170, 261. 
voL2,9, 10,12, 16,35— 37, 40,a70, 171, 176, I77i 184, 185, 193, 
206, ^08, 246, 247, 259, 262, 263 ; his opinions stated, vol. 1, 
14, 15, 35, 36, 49, 50, 57, 59, 76, 82, 106, 107, 127, 137, 138-. 
140, 142, 148, 149, 197, 265, 266,278. 
Memory, must be exercised earlier than fancy' or reason, voL 3, 

304, 305. 
^Military skill circumstances favorable to the acquisition oiy vol. 

2, 253. 
Millennium, characteiistics of this period, vol. 2, 257, 258, 348^ 
349— i35 1, 352, 353, 354, 355 — 357,359,361, 362, 363, 368, 
370— 372. 
Mishna, some account of, vol. I, 283. 
Moguls, their mighty conquests, vol* 2, 11 6-^1 19. 
Monarchies, antic hristi an, or Europe, by what emblems 
expressed, vol. I, 48, 49, 201— S06. vol. 2, 3-^5, 9 — 11$ pro- 
phecies relative to their destruction, vol. 1, 142, 143, 271— >378. 
vol. 2,3—13, 153 — 157, 355* 
Monarchies, antichrisdan, those of the world in general destined 
to be destroyed, vol. 2, 7 — 9, 1 1—13, 35—47, 71—77, 87—89, 
91—96, 171—173, 176. 
MoNARCHS, their censurable interference in matters of con- 
science, vol. 1, 54, 60, 162, 175, 183, 184, 186—193, 274. vol. 
2, 149, 150. vol. 1, 54 ; the ridiculous titles they have assumed, 
vol. 1, 56, 181, 182 ; those in the North of Europe far more 
formidable than those in the South, vol. 2, 101, 102. 
MoNARCHS, European, passages in the prophecies supposed to 
relate to the &te of some of them, vol. I, 126$ 145-^149, 256 
^ —263, 265—269, 271—278. vol. 2, 3 — 13,40.--44. 
Monastic Institutions, progress of them, vol. 1, 180, 181 ; 
vol 2, 297 ; beneficial effects resulting from them, vol. 2, 390*-- 
295, 297—299, 300-^04. 
Monks, their tumultuous proceedings in the fourth century, vol. 1, 
190, 191 ; in the middle ages the instructors of youjth, vol. 3^ 
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294, 297 ; many of them at that period diligently employed in 

the copying of manuscripts, vol. 2, 298. 
Months, among many ancient nations consisted only of 30 days, 

vol. 1, 114, 115. 
More, Dr. Henrt, extracts from, vol. 1, 41, 42, 106— 108j 116, 

210.,Tol. 2, 9, 24. 
MosHEiM, extracts from, vol. 1, 165, 172^-^184. vol. 2, 296. 
Mountains, &vorable to freedom, vol. 1, 119. 
Nantes, edict of, its revocation an important »ra, voL 1^ 1 16, 1 17, 

134. 

Navigation, reasons for supposing that hereafter it will not be so 
frequently destructive of human life, as it now is. Vol. 2, 280, 
281. 

Newcombe, archbishop, extracts firom^ vol. 1, 284-«-288, Z^% 
—394, vol. 2, 1 1, 247, 254, 263. 

Newton, bishop, once a friend to liberty, vol. 1, 228, 230— 3a2 ; 
afterwards a violent asserter of sentiments hbstile to freedom, 
vol. 1, 228—232; extracts from, vol. 1, 42, 50, 51,84, 138, 
228-^*:30, 243, 295.. vol. 1, 7, 10, 16, 105—108, 130, 197, 199, 
20;^, 204, 211,215; his inteipretadons or opinions combated or 
denied, vol. 1, 166, 167, 169, 193, 245. voL 2, 30, 48^50, 53, 
72—74, U7, 128, 138, 148, 149, 189— .194, 247—251, 348— 
351, 365— *360. See also preface. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, Mr. Gibbon's testimony respecting him as a 
critic and theologian, vol. 2, 3 ; extracts fh>m him, vol. 1, 20, 
44, 45, 76, 144. vol. 2, .3, 13, 15, 26, 38, 96j 157, 158, 354 ; 
his opinions stated, vol. 1, 119, 138, 140, 155, 178. vol 2, 75^ 
133, 366. 

Nice, Council of, circumstances relative to, vol. 1, 185, 186, 194. 

Nicholas, V. some particulars respecting this illustrious man, 
vol. 1, 304, 305. 

Normans, effects produced by thdr conversion to Christianity, vol. 
2, 296, 297, 323. 

Numbers, which occur in Daniel, opinions of commentators rela* 
tive to, vol. 2, 15, 25— !>1 ; opinions of cpmmentators respect'* 
ing tkose found in the Apocalypse, vol. 1 , 1 1 3— ^ 118. voL 2,15, 36. 

Nuns, opinions prevalent in the fourth century relative to them, 
vol. 1, 181. 

Octai, a million and a half of cavalry subject to his command, vol. 
2,116,117. 

3r 
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Oil, veiy extensively useful, vol. 2, 54. 

Oracles, heathen, circumstances which contributed to bestow on 
them a certabi degree of credit, vol. 1, 34y 35, 285, 286, 30 Ij 

302. 
OwEV, Dr. extracts from, vol. 1, 55, 256, 268, 269. vol. 2, 3g, 

149, 150. 
Pagan worship, public exercise of, in a great degree tolerated by 

the seven first Christian emperors, vol. 2, 73 — 75 ; afterwards 

prohibited by persecuting statutes, VoL 1, 189, 190. 
Palatinate, laid waste by order of Louis XIV. vol. 1, 134. 
Palavicmi, cardinal, quotation from, vol. 1, 61. 
Paley,Dr. extracts from, vol, 1, 166. vol. 2, 267, 282, 283, 316— 

320, 326, 327, 334. 
Papal power, its defitruction foretold, vol. 1, 243-^246. 
Parchment, formerly scarce, vol. 2, 225. 
Parr, Dr. the characters of Warburton and Hurd contrasted by 

him, vol. 1, 237. 
Pelusium, its situation^ vol. 1, 126, 127; a wall of great length 

built near it, vol. 2, 111. 
Penance, the mode of performing it, vol. 1, 176, 177. 
PEKSEf?uTfON, different instances of, vol. 1, 55,85, 163, 185—- «193; 

maxims of, by whom inculcated, vol. 1, 226, 227. vol. 2, 239 — 

241 ; causes of it, vol. 2, 318—^320. 
Persia, ravaged by Attila, vol. 2, 116; conquered by the suc- 
cessors of Zingis, vol. 2, 116 ; by Temerlane, vol. 2, 117, 118; 

by the Afghans, vol. 2, 218 ; the Jews who inhabited it n^mer- 

ous at different periods, vol. 2, 216, 224, 225, 230-— 233, 237, 

238. 
Persians, conquer Eg>'pt, vol.2, 123, 124; often make inroads 

into Arabia, vol. 2, 112. 
Pilgrimages, frequent in the fourth century, vol. 1, 178 j have not^ 

been completely destitute of utility, vol. 2, 322, 323. 
Piratical depredations in Europe, cause which principally checked 

them, vol. 2, 323. 
Pljigue,how extirpated in Egypt, vol. 2, 129, 130. 
Political corruption, its extensive diffusion, vol. 2,281. 
Poor, the laborious, in what respects Christianity has benefited them, 

vol. 2, 327, 328. 

Popes, some of them great patrons of learning, vol. 1, 255. vol. 2, 
303, 304 ; sometimes aided the cause of peace and humanity, 
vol. 2, 321, 322. 
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PoRT£Vs,-9iSHOp, extracts from, vol. 2, 45, 46, ?78, 279, 320, 

327, 328. 
Power, when great, attepcjed with the most serious moya\. dangers 

to him who is in possession of it, vol. 2, 14, 15. 
Prayers, often made subservient to political purposes^ vol. 2, 376. 
Prayers, public, effect produced on literature by their being for- 
merly always ini,atin, vol. 2, 294. 
Prelates, English, just sentiments on the subject of toleration ad- 
vanced by son^e, by Hoadly, voK 1, 210; Taylor, vol. 1, 216, 
221; CJayton, vol. 1,216; false sentiments on the same sub- 
ject advanced iby others, by Newton, vol. 1, 229, 230; Ilurd, vol. 
1, 232 ; Kidder, vol. 2, 239, 240. 
Priestley, Dr. quotations from, vol. 1, 14G, 255, 275, 281 — 283, 
285, 290, 297, 306, 307. vol. 2, 205, 2:7, C28, 260, 261, 27^, 
273, 313, 326. See also preface. 
Priests, their privileges in Egypt, vol. 1, 5; the lofty cliUms of 
ipany among them, vol. 1, 59, 60; their character in th^ fourth 
century, vol. 1, 184; their eagerness at that time to enrich 
themselves, vol. 1, 177, 178, 182, 183; were at that period be- 
lieved to have the power of forgiving sins, vol. 1, 176, 177 ; this 
high prerogative asserted by a learned divine of the English 
church, vol. 1, 176; learning at one period confined to them, 
vol. 2, 297, 325 ; their servility sometimes conspicuous, vol. 1, 
199, 214, 215, 236 ; not unfrequently accommqciated their faith 
to that of the reigning prince, vol. 1, 158, 159 ; have often sup- 
ported civil tyranny, vol. \i 60,61, 117,227, 233, 234; voh 2, 
324 ; diminution of their power regretted by bp. Newton, vol. 1, 
229. See Eccfcsiastics. 
Priscillianists, their treatment in the fourth century, vol. 1, 188, 
Proj)erty, uncertainty of, a powerful motive to indolence and ex- 
travagance, vol. 2, 60. 
Prophecies, ^criptur^l, numerous, minute, and circumstantial, 
vol. 1> 71, 196, 30Q, 301 ; their accomplishment often gradugil, 
vol. 2,23, 28, 144, 355. 
Prophecy, its existence perfectly compatible with our ideas of 
the Deity, vol. 1, 280, 281; its existence to be accounted for 
only on the supposition of its being divine, vol. 1, 196, 280, 301, 
302 ; ^me of the reasons why it was communicated to a single 
nation, vol. 1, 299— .301 ; its frequent obscurity how to be ac- 
counted for, vol. 1, 30— .3-2, 296—299,304. vol. 2, 266—268; 
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means proper for removing this obscurity, vol. 1, So^-i^6, 37, 
293, 294 ; its tendency to promote virtue, vol. I, 287; inteDded, 
in the opinion of Sir I. Newton to have a powerful effect in the 
accomplishment of great revolutions, vol. 2, 157, 158; argu- 
ments in favor of the opinion, that it sometimes has a double 
sense, vol. 2, 77—86, 88, 89, 92—94 ; often interpreted in too 
liberal a manner, vol. 2, 155,257, 264, 265, 357 — 360, 363; the 
same thinn^ often represented in plain language, which was before 
described by means of symbols, vol. 1,258, 259. vol. 2, 165, 166, 
181, 18, 261, the past tense often employed instead of the fu- 
ture, vol !, 266. vol. 2, 87; much knowlege often requisite in 
order to descem the full force of the evidence in favor of reve- 
lation resulting from it, vol. 1, 140, 141. 

pROPHKTs, Hebrew, arguments in favor of their divine autho* 
lity, vol 1, 280 — 306 ; the gt^at uniformity of their religious 
opinions, vol. 1, 286,287; their courageous and disinterested 
conduct, vol 1, 288, 289 ; inculcated elevated notions of the 
Deity, vol. 1, S:86, 288. 

Il^d^^riK, the meaning it sometimes lias, vol 1, 111, 112. 

Prussia, king of, extract frorp, vol. 2, 152, 153. 

Public spirit, Christianity favorable to it, vol. 3^278—284, 2.'!5— 
345. 

Purgatory, popish doctrine of, had its origin in the fourth century, 
vol. I, 178. 

Reformation, protestant, causes which contributed to it, and 
effects which flowed from it, vol. 1, 28, 29. vol. 2, 331 — 333. 

Reformers, Protestant, almost all ecclesiastics, vol. 2, 295, 303. 

Relics, the efficacy of them believed in the fourth century, vol. 1, 
- 178, 181. 

Religious opinions, necessarily various, vol. 1, 215, 218. ' 

Republics, Jurieu from the stuily of prophecy appears to have ex- 
pected their universal establishment, vol. 2, 11, 348; same opi- 
nion appears to have been maintsdned by other commentators, 
vol. 1, 42. 

Resentment, when properly exerted, vol 2, 280. 

Resistance to oppREssioijr, when a duty, vol. 2, 282, 283 ; per- 
fectly consistent with the precepts of Christianity, vol. 2, 280 ; 
celebrated modems who have distinguished themselves by assert- 
ing the lawfulness of it, vol. 2, 283. 

Revehtion, why its proof not irresistible, vol. 1,26. vol. 2, 266, 267. 
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Bibera, the Jesuit, mention of, vol. 1, 76. ' 

Rights of Man, circumstances or institutions which favor theL? 
•recognition, vol. 2^ 274, 273^278, 284—^86. ' 

Robertson, Dr. extracts from, vol. 2, 112, 28«, 292, 321, 322, 325, 
326, 328, 329 — 333. 

Rohillas, a branch of what nation, vol. 2, 222. 

Roman Empire, most prosperous from the year 96, to the year 
180, 402; in that period, however, the latent causes of decay 
and corruption operated, vol. 2, 307, 3Q9 ; governed with unu- 
sual beneficaice by Septimius Severus and Alexander Severus, 
vol.2, 53 ; miserably torn and afflicted m the reign of Gallienus, 
vol. 2, 310; in the latter part of the fourth, and during the 
whole of the fifth and sixth centuries, reduced to a very ca- 
lamitous state by the scarcity of food and the irruptions of the 
JBarbarians, vol 2, 57—70 ; causes of its decline and dissolution, 
vol. 3, 307— t3ip; when its fall may be dated, vol. 2, 58. 

Roman legions, their degeneracy in the reign of Constantius, vol. 
2, 57, 58. 

Roman Catholic clergy, causes which prompted many among them 
to cultivate literature, vol. 2, 332. 

RoiiE, referred to in the Apocalypse, vol. 1, 196, 199—203; re- 
peatedly besieged, and a prey to famine in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, vol. 2, 66, 67 ; its pre-eminence undtfr the pontiffs the 
source of some benefits, vol. 2, 293, :i94, 296, 303, 304, 321, 
322. 

Romish Church, not chargeable with the introduction of so many 
corruptions as is commonly supposed, vol. 1, 183, 184, 190, 191, 
206. vol. 2, 69, 70; has long been in a state of decline, vol. 4, 
245. 

Rousseau, one of his objections against Christianity stated, vol. 2, 
338, 339 ; shown to be imsolid, vol.2, 278—282, 335 — 341. 

Russia, conquered by the Tartars, vol. 2, 116, 117; beneficial 
change in that country produced by the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, vol. 2, 293, 323 ; supposition l*elative to its future desti-^ 
ny, vol. 2, 244, 250, 251 ; valuable manuscripts it possesses, vol. 
2, 302, 303. 

Russia, empress of, her conduct alluded to, vol* 1, 248. 

Sebatai Sevi, a Jew of Aleppo, account of, vol. 2, 233—236. 

Saints, worship of, an established practice in the fourth century, 
vol. I, 178, 179. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, mention of, vol. I, 281. 



Samaritan's cruelty treated by Justinian, vol. 2, 22. 
Scholastic philosophy, circumstances respecting, vol* 2, 313, 314. 
Schools, where established in the dark ages, vol. 2, 294, 297. 
Seals, seven, general remarks on, vol. 2, 46— ->50 ; some account 

of the first seal, vol. 2, 50 ; of the second, vol. 2, 49, SO ; of the 

third, vol. 2, 5 1—69 ; of the fourth, vol. 2, 69 ; of the fifth, voL 

2, 70 ; of the sixth, vol. 2, 71 — 76 ; of the seventh, vol. 2, 368, 

369. 
Septuagint, some account of, vol. 1, 283,284. 
Servants, in the opinion of bp. Ne\non, ought to be reduced to a 

state of greater subjection, vol. 1, 239. 
ServQtus, the intemperate language employed i^gainst him, vol, 1, 

226, 227. 
Severus, one of the principal authors of the decline of the Roman 

empire, vol. 2, 308. 
Sins, superstitious methods of obtaining the pardon of them, vol. 

), 176, 177. 
Slavery, domestic, Christianity a powerful enemy to, vol. 2, 328— r 

331. 
Slave-Trade, carried on in Asia, vol. 2, 132, 133. 
Spain, its sufferings in the fifth century, vol. 2,61; scarcity of 

books there in the tenth century, vol. 2, 291, 292. 
Spalatro, ruins of, observations on, vol. 2, 311* 
Speech, freedom of, ought in the opinion of bisliop Newton to be 

shackled, vol 1, 229. 
Stair, earl of, anecdote of, vol. 1, 15. 
Subseription-to articles, evils of, and objections to, vol. 1, 195, 2()9, 

210,212— .214,215— 221,232. 
Superstition, causes of its ascendency in the. fourth century, vol. 1, 

176; the Hebrew prophets an obstacle to its progress in Judea, 

vol. 1, 286, 290 ; occasionally productive of beneficial effects, 

vol. 2, 233, 294, 322, 329. 
Symbolic language, advantages of it, vol. 1, 32, 35, 36; not so 

vague, and indeterminate as many suppose, vol. 1, 32 — 35 ; vol. 

2, 44; on tlie means proper for explaining it, vol. 1, 33, 37; 

whence it came to be the language of prophecy, , vol. 1, 30 — 36 ; 

propriety and consistency attended to in the use of it, vol I, 

115, 116, 263; on the nature of it, vol. 1, 36, 37, 115, 116! 
Syria, great decrease of its population, vol. 2, 241, 242. 
Synagogues, Jewish, circumstances respecting, vol. 1, 281. 
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Tamerlane, his conquests and immense cleipredadions, Vol. 2, H7, 
118,255. 

Tartars, from whom supposed to be derived, vol. 2,^ 246—248 ; 
their armies extremely numerous, voL 2, 115 — 1 18 ; have made 
more extensive conquests than any other people^ vol. 2, H5-i- 
118, 250; their diet, vol. 2, 251 ; their habitations, voL 2, 251, 
252; their weapons, vol. 2, $49, 250; their exercises^ vol. 2, 
253, 254 ; the cruel and destructive spirit of their depredations, 
vol. 2, 118, 254, 255. 

Tartary, its great extent, vol. 2, 116; testimonies of authors re- 
specting many of the Jews being seated there, voL 2, 223, 224, 

Taylor, Jeremy, extracts from, vol. 1, 215, 216, 321. 

Temples, heathen, by whom usually destroyed, vol. i, 190. 

Theodore, of Tarsus, his meritorious conduct in England, vol. 2, 
296, 297. 

Theodosian code, disgraced by many persecuting laws, vol. I, IS 6, 
190. 

Theodosius, a nolent persecutor, vol. 1, 187, 189. ^ 

Theory of the earthy account of some of Dr. Burnet's ide^ on 

that subject, vol. 2, 343 — 347. 
Thrace, laid waste by the Visigoths, vol. 2, 58, 59. 
Tmt, baron de, ^xtract from, vol. 2, 128. 
Transubstantiation, -foundation of this doctrine laid in the fourth 

century, vol. 1, 178. 
Trinitarians, persecuted by Valens, vol. 1, 138. 
Truce of Gody circumstances respecting the regulation so called, 

vol. 2, 321, 322. 

Trumpets, seven, general remarks on them, vol. 1, 157, 14.^. 
vol, 2, 49, 99 ; some account of the fourth trumpet, vol. 2, 36; 
of the fifth, vol. 1, 13;B— il40 ; of the sixth, vol. 1, 139, 140 ; of 
the seventh, vol. 1, 142—149, 151— .153, 252, 253. vol. 2, S3, 
48, 

Turkish government, spiiit of, vol. 2, 135, 241. 

Turks, their conquests and downfal, supposed to be foretold by St. 

John, ,vol. 1, 139, 140. voL 2, 67y 70, 99—101 ; and by Daniel, 

vol. i>, 103— 1IO8 ; some account of their conquests, vol. 1, 140, 

vol. 2, 105 — 107. 
Vandals, their devastations, vol. 2, 61, 
Vestas their privileges preserved after the establishment of.Chris- 

tianity, in the Roman empire, vol. 2, 74. 
Vials, SEVEN, general remarks on, vol. 1, 1,9,10, 151—154, I57. 

vol. 2, 31—99; the first vial noticed, vol. 1, 155; the second, 



vol. I9 154, 155; and the thirdyvol. I, l54^ 155; a longer acjT 
count of the fourth, vol. 1, 2 — 19, 149, 150, 156, 157; of the 
fifth, vol. 1, 1 57—160 ; of the dxth, vol 3, 99—101 ; and of the 
seventh, vol. 1, 259, 26 3 ; vol 2, 140—144. 

Vigilantius, attempts to stem thedde of superstition, vol. 1, 179. 

Virgin Mary, worshipped in the fourth century, voL 1, 180. 

Virtue, hints relative to the means of making a progress in it, vol. 
1, 306, 307 ; political tyranny highly unfiivorable to it, vol. 2, 14. 

Vitringa, some account of, vol. 1, 102. vol 2, 39 ; quotations from, 
vol. 1, 14, 20, 26, 58, 103, 104, 257,265, 266. vol.2, 32—34, 
37, 41, 52) 71 — 74, £^6, 88, 89, 93, 362, 350, 368 ; his opinions 
stated, vol. 1, 71, 74. ii2, 99, 108, 121, 131, 137, 145, 147, 149, 
S02, ^359,261, ?67, 268,270. vol. 3, 22,40, 48— .51, 75, 96, 
98, 100, 141, 147, 215, 228, 263, 351, 360, 365, 368. 

VoLNEY, his character as a traveller, voL 2, 112; extracts from, 
vol.2. 111, 112, KO, ;2l, 126, 129—131, 132—139,241,312. 

Wakefield, Mr. extracts from, vol. 1, 167, 205, 212-^215. vol. 2j 
182, 188, 333. 

Waller, Mr. his insincerities glossed over by bishop Hurd, vol. 1, 
238—241. 

VValdenses, circumstances relating to, vol. 1, 87, 202. 

War, nature of it briefly described, vol. 2, 276 ; the only thing 
attended to in the education of a gentleman in the dark ages, 
vol. 2, 289 ; the cruel spirit of it mitigated by Christianity, 
vol. 2,326, 3;7, 330, 331. 

Wars, destined hereafter to cease, vol. 2, 356, 359 — 361 ; those 
called Religious, to what general cause to be attributed, vol. 2, 
318—320. 

Warburton, bishop, extracts from, vol. 1, 33. vol. 2, 37, 38, Vs, 
82, 85, 303. See also note 8, in preface. 

Westphalia, treaty of, vol. 2, 152. 

Whiston, Mr. extracts from, vol. 1, 47, 48, 53, 56, 60, 68, 79, 151. 
257, 278. vol. 2, 207. 

Wicked men, may be employed by Providence to punish the wick- 
ed, and to effect beneficial revolutions, vol. 1, 125, 126, 138, 
129,289. 

Worship, public, an advantage attendant upon it stated, vol. 2, 284 
—286. 

Writing, materials for, formerly scarce, vol. 2, 294, 295. 

Yaroslof, meritorious conduct of that prince, vol. 2, 323. 

Zingis, his extensive conquests and devastations, vol. 2, 11-6, 235 
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